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1 recognize no limils io vty aspiration for our Motherland, 
I want our people to be in their own country what other people 
are in theirs. J want our men and women, without distinction 
of caste or creed, to have opportunities io grow to the full height 
of their stature, unhampered by cramping and unnatural rest- 
rictior,s. I want India to talce her proper place among the great 
‘nations of the world, politically, industrially, in religion, in 
literature, in science and in arts. I want all this and feel at 
the same time that the whole of this aspiration can, in its essence 
and its reality, be realized within this Empire.— Speech at 
Allahabad, 4lh February 1907, 



PREFACE. 


The firsi cdiiiou of the “ Speeches and Writijigs 
of Go pal Krishna G ok hold' voas published by vie in 
lOOS. The idea of publishing a second edition 
"ivas matured a fexo months before his death, and 
Mr. Gakhalc himself mas to have selected the 
matter. But that xuas not to be, and / have 
been denied the privilege of presenting him with a 
copy of this volume. 

Every endeavour has been made to make this 
collection comprehensive and up-tO'date. The full 
text of all his speeches in the Imperial Legislative 
Council has been given. To prevent the volume 
from assuming an inordinate size some matter had 
to be omitted. But nothing of any interest has been 
sacrificed. The omissions, ivhich are few in number, 
arc earlier utterances which speeches of a later date 
have superseded. 

The first part includes all his utterances in the ■ 
Supreme Legislative Council ; the second aiid third 
parts contain his important Congress speeches and his 
notable utterances on the South African Indian ques- 
tion; in the fourth part we have his speeches in appre- 
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ciation of Mr • A. 0. Htwie^ Lord Norlhbrooky Mr. 
Dadhabhai Naoroju Mr* Mahadev Govmd 
Ranade^ Mr. W. C. Bonner jee., Sir P. M. Mehtas 
Sir William Wedderburn, and others; the fifth 
part comprises a selection of tniscellaneous speeches 
delivered in England and India. The sixth part 
contains his Evidence before the Welhy Commission 
and the full text of the Note prepared by him 
for the Royal Commission on Decentralisation. 
In the Appendix will be found his paper on 
*^East and West in India ” read at the Universal 
Races Congress, and the Constitution of the Servants 
of India Society fotmded by him in 1905. 

These speeches cover thirty years of a most strenu- 
ous, selfless and active public life and embrace the 
whole range of topics that have engaged and are still 
engaging the attention of the public. Full of in- 
struction on every point and breathing in every 
line the moral fervour which was Mr. Gokhale's 
supreme characteristic, this volume, I venture to 
hope, will command wide popularity. 

G. A. NATESAN. 


Feb., 1916. 
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Speeches oetiVERED in 


JHE riSPERlAL . legislative CO GNCIL. • ' 


BTJDGET SPEECH, 1,902. 
/'^([!hvs-is~the"ffo7i. il/?'. Jx. Oof:]iixM$^first Budget Speech • 

/hx ' ’Wo^m oorlh fti . . 



■being- Finance Member.'] 


Youb Excei-lexcy,' I fear I cannot conscientiously 
ioin in the congratulations which have been offered' to the 
Hon’ble Finance Member on the huge surplus' -which the 
•I’eiiised estimates show for last year. A surplus of seven 
•crbi'es .of 'rupees is perfectly unprecedented in the history 
of .Indian- finance, and coming as it does on the top of a 
series of similar .siirpluses^ realised .-when -the country has 
been admiftedly passing •tbroug'h very trying = times, it 
illustrates, to my igind-. in. a painfully clear -manner the 
\itter absence 'of a due correspondence between the., condi- 
tion' of the' people' and the condition of the -finances' of the 
country^ Indeed., my Xord, the more I think about this 
matter the' more I.' feel — and I trust your Lordship will 
■pardon, -me for 'speaking, somewhat bluntly — that .these' 
■surpluse.s co'nstitute a' double .wrong to . the coto.hrunity;- 
•Jhey are -a -Nyrong ih--the first instance in that .they-, e^ist.- 
'at all— +i^'’^ 'Gnvaih->'raent slibuid take so much more .from' 
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the people than is needed in times of serious depression 
and suffering ; and they are also a wrong, because they 
lend themselves to easy misinterpretation and, among 
other things, render possible the phenomenal optimism of 
the Secretary of State for India, who seems to imagine 
that all is for the best in this best of lands. A slight 
examination of these surpluses suffices to show that they 
are mainlj', almost entirely, currency surpluses, resulting 
from the fact that Government still maintain the same 
high level of taxation which they considered to be neces- 
sary to secure financial equilibrium when .the rupee .stood 
at its lowest. The 3 'ear when the rupee touched this 
lowest exchange value was 1894-95, the average rate of. 
exchange realised' in ‘that year being only 13’ Id.; .to ^-the 
rupee. Government, howeverj had in the face of the 
falling rupee, resolutel}' maintained an equilibrium between 
their revenue and expenditure by large and continuous 
additions to the taxation of the country, .and thus even in 
the year 1894-95, when the rupee touched its lowest level, 
the national account- sheet showed a surplus of seventy lakhs 
of rupees. From this point onwards, the currency legisla- 
tion, pa.ssed bj' Government in 1893, began to bear fruit and 
the exchange value of the rupee began to rise steadily. In 
1895-96, the aver.age rate of exchange I’ealised was 13'64fZ. 
and the surplus secured was li crores. In 1896-97 and 
1897-98, the .average r.ate of exchange was 14‘45cZ. and 
15'3cZ. respectively, but the ye.ars turned out to be famine 
years and the second 3 'ear also one of a costly frontier war 
necessitating extraordinar 3 ' expenditure for direct famine 
relief and militar 3 ' operations of 2'1 crores in the first year 
and 9'2 crores in the second. The result w.as that 1896-97 
closed with a deficit of 1'7 crores and 1897-98 with a 
deficit of 5' 36 crores. It will, however, be seen that if 
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those extiMordinnrj* charges had not come upon the State, 
botli years would have been years of surpluses, and .the 
surplus for 1897-98 would have been close upon four croi-es 
of rupees. In 1898-99, exchange established itself in the 
neighbourhood of IGrZ. — the average rate realised during 
the year being 15-98f/.— and the year dosed with a balance 
of 3-9G crores of rupees, after providing a crore for military 
operations on the frontier — thus inaugurating the era 
of substantial surpluses. Now we all know that a rise of 

3cZ. in the exchange value of the rupee — from 13(7. to ICrZ. ^ 

means a saving of between four and five crores of rupees to 
the Government of India on their Home Charges alone 
and I think this fact is suflicient by itself to explain 
the huge surpluses of the last four or five years. The 
following figures are instructive, as showing the true 
position of our revenue and expenditure, on the new basis 
of an artificially appreciated rupee : — 
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3'3j5 A year of famine &: war. 
5 0.5 Frontier operations. 

/ 66 A year of famine. 

8 85 Do. 

8 


33-41 
or 6 68 a year. 

If there had been no extr.a charges for war and famine, 
the national revenue on the basis of the new rupee would 
have been found to exceed the requirements of Govern- 
ment b)’’ about 6| crores a year. Allowinsr t^ho Savfijrr^ 
effected in consequence of the absence of a portion of 
the troops in South Africa and Chinn, ns also for tir 
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generally reduced level of ordinary expenditure in famine- 
times, and taking note of the fact that the opium revcntie- 
turned out somewhat better than was expected and' 
might reasonably be relied on, wo still may put down 
the excess of our present revenue over our present expendi- 
ture at about five crores of rupees, which is also tlie .figure 
of the amount saved by Government on their Home- 
Charges as a consequence of the exchange value of the 
rupee having risen from 13fZ. to 16fZ. How, my Lord,. 
I submit with all respect, that it is not a justifiable- 
course to maintain taxation at the same high level when- 
the rupee stands at IficZ. that was thought to be necessary 
when it stood at ISrZ. During the last sixteen years, 
whenever deficits occurred, the Finance Jtember invaribljv 
attributed them to the falling rupee and resorted to the- 
expedient of additional taxation, explaining that that was- 
tire only way to avoid iiational bankruptcy. During the- 
first 12 years of this period, from 1885-86 — when Sir 
Auckland Colvin told the Council in his Financial State- 
ment almost in prophetic terms that allairs were ‘ passing 
into a new phase,’ necessitating a reconsideration and 
revision of the fiscal status established in 1882 — down to- 
1896-97, there was one continued and ceaseless struggle- 
on the part of the Finance Department of the Government 
of India to maintain at all risks and hazards a ‘stron«- 
financial position’ in the face of a rapidly changing situa- 
tion, and provide by anticipation against all possible 
dangers near and remote, fancied and real : and not a year 
passed — literally speaking — but heralded some change in 
the financial arrangements of the country. The famine 

grant was suspended for three successive years, 1886-87 

1888-89, then reduced for two more, and permanently so 
in the last year of the period. Twice during these 12 
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vcnj's woro the Provinci.'U Contrncts subjected to drastic 
revision (1SS7-88 and 1892-09), and the total gain secured 
to the Imperial Treasury on such revision and by .a con- 
tinction of Provincial resources was full PIO crores (G4 
lakhs in 1887-88 and -IG lakhs in 1892-93). Furthermore, 
-iluring the period, thrice (in 188G-87, 1890-91 and 189-1- 
11.3) wore the Provincial Administrations called upon to 
pay special contributions in aid of Imperial revenues. But 
the chief financial e.vpcdient employed to escape the 
supposed embarrassment of the time was continuous addi- 
tions to the taxation of the countiy. Nino years out of 
these 12 witnessed the impo.rition of now La.xes. First 
came the income-tax in 1880, and then followed in rapid 
succession the salt-duty enhancement of 1887-88 (June, 
1888), the j»etroleum and patwnri-taxes and oxtcn.sion of 
the income-tax to Burma in 1888-89, customs on imported 
liquors increased in 1889-90, the e.xcisc-duty on Indian 
beer in 1890-91, the import-duty on salt-fish in Burma in 
1892-93, the re-imposition of the .3 per cent, a'l valorem 
duties on imports, excluding cotton -good.s, in 189.3-9*1, and 
the ext/cnsion of import-duties to cotton-goods in 189*1-95. 
In 189G there were changes in the taritl*. The 5 per cent, 
import and excise duties on cotton-yarns wore abolished 
and the import-duties on cotton-goods wove reduced from 
5 to .31 per cent. — involring a .sacrifice of .50 lakhs of 
rupees as a concession to the clamour of ^lanchostor, but a 
countervailing excise of 31 per cent, was imposed on 
cotton-goods of all counts manufactured in Indian mills. 
Lastly, came the impo.sition of countervailing duties on 
imports of bounty-fed sugar in 1899. 

The total additional I’evenue raised by tiie«o mcasui-os 
of taxation during the past IG years has i'cen no le'< 
than 12’30 crores a year. 
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But thi.s is not nil. The land-tax, too, has coiae in> 
its oivn automatic way for large augmentations during the- 
period. Taking the ordinary revenue alone under the- 
head, we find the increase has been 2'82 crores. One- 
startling f.act about these land-revenue collections is that- 
.during the sis years from 1896-97 to 1901-02 (a period 
including the two greatest famines of the country) these 
collections actually averaged .£17'43 millions a year as 
against .£16-67 millions, the average for the six preceding- 
years, i.e., from 1890-91 to 1895-96! 

Putting these two heads together, the total augmenta- 
tion of public burdens during these years comes to over 
1 5 crores. 

Such continuous piling up of tax on tax, and such 
ceaseless adding to the burdens of a suffering people, is prob- 
ably without precedent in the annals of finance. In India it 
was only during the first few years following the troubles- 
of the mutinj' year that large additions were .made to- 
the taxation of the country ; but the country was then on 
the flood -tide of a short-lived prosperity, and bore, though 
not without difliculty or complaint, the added burden. 
During the past 16 years the country has passed through a 
more severe phase of agricultural and industrial depression 
and yet it has been called upon to accept these fresh bur- 
dens — year after year — -increasing without interruption-, 
-and .all this with a view to ensuring and maintaining a 
‘ strong financial position ’ proof against all assaults. 

The broad result of this continued series of taxing 
measures has been to fix the taxation of the country at o level 
far alove the actual needs of the sihiation. And it is the- 
fiscal status so forced up and maintained, and not a normal 
expansion of revenue, that has enabled the financi.al ad- 
ministration during all these trying years not only to meet 
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out of carront rovonuos all Korfs of cliargPK, ordinary and 
extraordinary, but- to present at the close of the period 
nbounding surpluses which the richest nation in Europe 
might well envy, 

*f trrx'Uion fio jorc/'fl ns not only to maintain a Inidgct- 
<tiy frpnlUiriiiin but to yield as well ‘large, continuous, 
progrc'-'-ive surplu'-'ps’ — even inyeaj-s of trial and sufrering — 
is, 1 •-ubmit, against, all nce<'pted canons of finance. In 
European eountrics. extraordinary ebnrges are usually mot 
out of boriowings, the object being to avoid, even in times 
of pressure, impending the even, normal development of 
trade and industry hy any sudden or largo additions to 
the weight of public burdens. In India. Mhoro the eco- 
nomic side of such (juestions finds sucli scant recognition, 
and tl)e prineijdo of meeting the cliarges of the yeni* 
with the resources of the vear is carried to a logical 
oxlreiue, the anxiety of the Financial Adniinisti-ation is 
not only to make both ends meet in good and bad 3 -ears 
alike, imt to present large surpluses 3 -ear after year. The 
Ilou'blc! Finauco Member remarks in his Budget State- 
ment under ‘ Arni 3 - Services’: 

It must be renicmborcd that India is dofrayinR from revenues 
the post of undcrlakinR both re-armament and tlic reform 
of military rc-organisation in important dpparlmcuts. I 
believe tiiat this is an undertaking which lias not been attempted 
by other eountn'es witliout the nflsi«t.aneo of loans in some 
form or other. Even in England, extraordinary militnr)- require- 
ments for fortifications and barraeks have boon met by loans for 
short terms of years repayable by instalments out of revenues. If 
profiling by a period of political tranquillity wo can aoeomplish 
this tahic without the raising of a loan and the imposition of a 
permanentburdon on future generntions, 1 think that wo shall bo able 
to congratulate ourselves on having done that which even the 
richest nations of Europe have not considered if advisable 
to attempt. 

Evei- 3 - w-ord of tin's citation invites comment. How 
comes it that India is doing in regard to these extraordinary 
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charges that which even the richest nations of Europe 
have not considered it advisable to attempt ? The obvions. 
answer is that in those countries it is the popular assem- 
blies that control taxation and expenditure ; in India the 
tax-payer has no constitutional voice in the shaping of 
these things. If we had any* votes to give, and the Govern- 
ment of the country had been carried on by an. alternation 
of power between two parties, both alike anxious to conci- 
liate us and bid for our support, the Hon’ble rilember 
would assuredly have told a different tale. Rut I venture 
to submit, my Lord, that the consideration which the 
people of Western countries receive in consequence of their 
voting power should be available to us, in matters of 
finance at any rate, through an ‘ intelligent anticipation' — 
to use a phrase of Your Ijordship’s — of our reasonable 
wishes on the j(art of Government. 

Rut even thus — after doing what the richest nations 
of Europe shrink from attempting — meeting all soit.s of 
exiniorditiary charges, amounting to about 70 croics in 
.sixteen year.- out of curient icvcnue.*-' — we linve ‘ large, 
continuou', progressive surpliise.s,* and this only .shows, a.s 
Ckiluiad Cliesuey points out in the Maieh mimiicr of the 
.Vni'-'-'-af/, GcnO'i-i/ find th:it more money is being 

I'vlo'ii. freua the jKoph- tiiaji i.s ligiif, nece.s.sary or advi.sahle, 
or. in other v.ojils, th<- weight of jmhlic taxation has been 
lue! Tfs.aiiit.ained at ai' nnjnsli/'idllt/ high level, 
q'lXi'iot', f< r nt.aiK-iaWquiHhiium is v.'ieit we .all ran un- 


d. r t.ar/l, hut t.i.vstioti kept up in the face of the diilieultie.S 


a!.'i ? ffirt U!.( - of a of exci'-.-ivo depi ('.ssi<,n 

rr.-! f- r • i vrg'', r-.at nitd {ii ogre‘ sj^-e ‘ 

. -.iheMv s, .ft.'f jifjuiits jijstiii(ittion. At all 


{lie reiir.-e <,f tlio fhiancial 


rh i V jH t that th- fa( t vir wed ;,f,- fn 
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that ‘ such large, continuous and progressive surpluses ’ 
have occurred during the period — as a result not of a 
normal expansion of fiscal resources but of a forced up and 
lieavy taxation — does not connote, ns Lord George Hamil- 
ton contend.':, an advancing material pro.'-peritj^ of the 
■country or ai'gue anj’ marvellous recuperative power on the 
part of the ma.sses — as the Hon’ble Sir Edward Law urged 
last year. To them, at any rate, the apparent paradox of 
a suffering country and an overffoioing treasury stands easily 
•explained and is a clear proof of the fact that the level of 
national taxation is kept unjustifiably high, even when 
Government are in a position to lower that level. 

This being my view of the whole question, it was to 
me, I need hai-dly say, a matter of the deepest regret that 
■Government had not seen their way, in spite of four contin- 
uous years of huge surpluses, to take off a portion at any 
rate of the heavy burdens which had been imposed upon 
the country during the last sixteen years. Of course the 
whole country will feel gi-ateful for the remission of close 
upon two crores of the arrears of land-revenue. The 
measure is a bold, generous and welcome departure from 
the usual policy of clinging to the arrears of famine times, 
till a portion of them has to be abandoned owing to the 
sheer impossibility of realising them, after they have been 
allowed to hang over the unfortunate raiyat’s head, des- 
troying his peace of mind and taking away from him heart 
■and hope. The special grant of 40 lakhs of rupees to 
education will also be much appreciated tlu’oughout the 
country. But my quarrel is with the exceedingly cautious 
manner — a caution, I would venture to say, bordei'ing on 
needless timidity — in which my Hon’ble fi’iend has framed 
the Budget proposals for next year, ^^hy should he, 
with four continuous jears of fat sujplu.<-cs to guide hi"'- 
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and no special cloud threatening his. horizon, budget for a 
surplus of only I5 crores, when three times the. amount 
would have been nearer the mark and that, again, as cal- 
culated by a I'easonably cautious standard ? If he had only 
recognised the ordinary facts of our finance, as disclosed 
by the sui’pluses of the . last four years, he would have, 
among other things, been able to' take off the additional 
8 annas of salt-dutj^ raise the taxable minimum of .the 
income-tax to at least Rs. 1,000 a year, abolish the excise- 
duty on cotton goods and yet show a substantial surplus 
for the year. And, m3' Lord, the reduction of taxation in 
these three directions is the very least that jGovernment 
could do for the people after the uncomplaining manner 
in which they have home burden after burden during 
the last sixteen years. The desirability of raising the 
exemption limit of the income-tax has been frequently 
admitted on behalf of Government, and, amongst other.®, 
by yourself in Your Lordship's first Budget Speech. The 
abolition of the excise on cotton-goods is urgentl}' needed 
not only in the interests of the cotton-industi’y, which is 
at present in a state of dreadful depression, in large 
measure due to the currency legislation of Government,, 
but also as an act of the barest justice to the struggling 
millions of our poor, on whom .a portion of the burden 
eventually falls, who have been hit the hardest during 
recent years by famine and plague, by agricultural and 
industrial depression and the currency legislation of the 
State, and who are now literally gasping for relief. In 
this connection I would especiall3- invite the attention of 
Government to a speech delivered at the annual meeting of 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce by m3' friend the 
Hon’ble Mr. Moses — a bv' no means unfriendly critic of 
Government, and one who enjo3's their confidence as also- 
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tlmt r.f tiu' [tiililic. Mr. Mo.'^cs in that .‘speech (lescribes 
with iiHK'li rlcarm'.'« .ntnl forcr thn gro-at injury whicli the 
curroiiry h’gi^lal inn of (lovrrninont. lins done to our rifing 
rofton-iiidu'-try. That industry, ho toll.s tis, has now 
• rochcil tho lirink of hatikruptoy,’ no loss than fourteen 
mills being .about to ho liijuidatcd, and .some of them, 
br.uid new ones, being 3:uockod down to the hammer for a 
third only <>f (heir original cost. ]Mr. Moses also spenk.s 
of the sevoreli* advetso manner in which the new currenc}' 
hasafibotetl file economic position of the m.a.ss of ourcountry- 
men. ^ As regards the reduction of salt-duty, I do not 
think any words are needed from any one to establish the 
unquestioned hardship which the present I’ate imposes upon 
the ]ionrcst. of the poor of our community. Government 
thomselvc.s have repeatedly admitted the hni’dsliip ; but in 
those days, when wo ai-o all apt to have short memories, I 
think it will ho useful to recall some of the utterances of 
men responsible for the Government of India in the 
matter. In 1888, when the duty w.as enhanced, Sir 
James Westland, the Finance Member, spe.aking on 
behalf of the Government of India, said : — “ It is with the 
greatest rolncbanco tliat Government finds itself obliged 
to have recourse to the .‘•alt-duty.'' Sir John Goist. 
Under-Secretary of Sfaf.c foj- India, speaking a few days 
l.ater in the House of Cummons. lefcrred to the mritfer 
in .similar terms of regret. Lord Cross, then Seeretary of 
State for India, in liis Despatch to the Government cf 
India, dated 12th April, 188b, wrote .as follovs ■ 

I do not . . . jiroposr to comment nt lenptli on r.rjr i' 

mcatnrei; adopted by your ftoviriimri.t exefjjt tl:f prrt:!:' 
in the duty of rail. ^V^)i!e J do not dispute tlie c'''-"'" 
your Gox'rrnment that such no- inr-rense v.ns. under ’ r 

CHinstanccs, uiiavoid.Tl)!<% I am strongly cf c])ink~ 8 

fir loohrd uptm ar ifinpiormn; nml (hot itn rfTi.rt ‘ . -tf- 

io rr'hirr (he fjtvrral ehify cs fp"{ls!y 
/oriucr rate. 
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His Lordship further ui’ged upon the attention of the 
Government of India the following weighty considerations 
•on the point : — 

I will not dwell on the great regret with which I should at any 
time regard the imposition of additional burdens on the poorest 
classes of the population, through the taxation of a necessary of 
life ; but, opart from all general considerations of what is in such 
respects right and equitable, there are, as Your Excellency is well 
aware, in the case of the salt>duty in India, weighty reasons for 
(keeping it at as low a rate as possible. The policy enunciated by the 
•Government in 1877 was to give to the people throughout India 
■the means of obtaining an unlimited supply of salt at a very cheap 
rate ; it being held that the interests of the people and of the public 
•revenue were identical, and that the proper system was to levy 
a low duty on an unrestricted consumption. The success of that 
jpoliey hitherto has been remarkable; while the duty has been 
greatly reduced, the consumption through this and other causes 

•has largely increased The revenue is larger now than it 

was before the reforms commenced in l.'^77, and I see no reason 
to doubt that the consumption will continue to increase, if it be 
•not cheeked by enhancement of the tax. 

Speaking again at a public meeting in England, Lord 
‘Cross took occasion to repeat his views that ‘ he was con- 
vinced that the earliest occasion should be taken to abrogate 
the increase in the salt-tax' (February 28, 1889). In March 
of the same year, Sir David Barbour, speaking in the 
Viceregal Council with special reference to a proposal for 
the abolition of the income-tax, observed : — 

1 think it would be an injustice so gross as to amount to a 
scandal if the Government were to take off the income-tax while 
retaining the salt-duty at its present figure. 

In 1890 Sir John Gorst, in his speech on the Indian 
Budget in the House of Commons (August 14, 1890), re- 
marked : ‘ the tax (on salt) was no doubt a tax which ought 
to be removed and looidd be removed as soon as it should be 
Jinancially possible to do so. ’ Similarly, Lord George Ha- 
milton himself, in a speech on the Indian Budget Statement 
in the House of Commons (September 4, 1895) emphasized 
the necessity for reducing the salt-duty as early as possible 
pointing out that no other tax pressed so heavily on the 
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Indian people. In view of these repeated declarations, it 
is a matter for great surprise, no less than for intense 
regret and disapjaointment, that Government have not 
taken the pi-esent opportunity to reduce a late of duty, 
admittedly oppressive, on a prime necessary of life, 
which, as the late Professor Fawcett justly ui’ged should 
be ‘ as free as the air Ave breathe and the water Ave drink.’ 
It ma3>- be noted that the consumption of salt during 
the last fourteen years has been almost stationary, not 
even keeping pace Avith the normal groAvth of popula- 
tion — shoAving a rise of less than 6 per cent, in fourteen 
years against a rise of 18 per cent, in four years folloAving 
the i-eduction of duty in 1882 — and that the average- 
consumption of the article in India is admittedly less than 
is needed for purposes of healthful existence. 

My Lord, the obligation to remit taxation in years of 
assured surpluses goes, I believe, Avith the right to demand 
additional revenues from the people in times of financial 
embarrassment. A succession of large siu’pluses is little- 
conducive to economy and is apt to demox’alise even the 
most conscientious Governments by the temptation it 
offers for indulging in extravagant expenditui:e. This is 
true of all countries, but it is specially true of countries 
like India Avhere public rcA^enues are administered under no 
sense of responsibility, such as exist in the West, to the 
governed. A severe economy, a rigorous I’etrenchment of 
expenditure in all branches of the Administration, consist- 
ently, of course, with the maintenance of a proper stand- 
ard of efficiency, ought always to be the most leading 
feature — the true governing principle of Indian fin, ana’ 
the object being to keep the level of public taxation 
as possible, so as to leave the .springs of national 
free play and room for unhampered moA'emenf. S--'-'- 
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cour-se is also imperatively demanded bj' the currency 
policy which has been recently adopted by Government. 
That policy has, no doubt, given the country a st.able er- 
change and brought relief to the Finance Member from his 
usual anxieties ; bub when the final adjustment of prices 
takes place, as is bound sooner or Later to happen, it will 
be found that a crushing burden has been imposed upon 
the vast majority of taxpayers in the country. It is true 
that gener.al prices have not been as quick to adjust them- 
selves to the new artificially appreciated ruppee, as the 
rupee itself has been to respond to the restrictions put 
upon its production. This was, however, to be expected, 
as the force of tradition in a backward country like J ndia 
w.as bound to take time to be overcome. Famine conditions 
during the last few years also retarded adjustment, but 
there is no doubt that there would be a general fall of 
prices sooner or later corresponding to the artificial appre- 
ciation of the rupee. And when that happens, Government 
will be taking about 40 per cent, more in taxation from 
produceis in this land and paying to its servants a similar- 
ly augmented remuneration. This will be a terrible burden 
for the masses of the country to bear. Already, dui-ing the 
last few years of famine, they have had to suffer most 
serious losses in converting their stock of silver into rupees 
when the rupee had grown dearer, but its purchasing power 
had not correspondingly increased. Whei) the ex- 
pected adjustment of general prices takes place, one 
cui’ious result of it will be, the Government will have 
made a present to money-lenders of about 40 per 
cent, of the loans which these money'-lenders have made to 
agriculturists — a result which surely Government could 
never have desired. In vi^w of the great injury which 
the currency policy of Government has thus done and 
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win do ns its results nnfolil tlionisolvos nioi'o nnd ruoie to 
tlio ngricuUurists nnd other prochicors of this country, I 
submit; Covernnient mo hound to tnnke to them such slight 
repni-ntion ns is possible by redttcing the level of tnxntion 
ns low ns circumstances mny permit. 
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since the imports of particular years often only technically 
belong to that year, there is, I submit, nothing in tlie re- 
tvrrns of last year to bear out my Hon’ble friend’s conten- 
tion. The bulk of our countrymen, whose, economic 
condition is the point at issue, have nothing to do with the 
imports of sugar or cotton manufactures, which now are 
practically only the finer fabrics. The silver imported also 
could not have concerned them since last year was a 
famine year, and the poorer classes, instead of buying any 
silver, parted over large areas with the greater portion of 
what they possessed. The increase in the imports of 
petroleum only means the larger replacement of country-oil 
by petroleum — a thing due to the enterprise of certain 
English companies that sell petroleum in this country and 
the opening up of new tracts by railways. Petroleum is also 
in some places now being used for cooking pxirposes in place 
of fuel. I do not think, thei'efore, that the Hon’ble Member 
is justified in drawing from last 5'ear’s Customs returns- 
the conclusion which he draws from them. The growth 
under Land-revenue, Excise and Stamps is sometimes 
mentioned as indicating increasing prosperity. But the 
growth of Land-revenue is a forced compulsory growth. 
It is a one-sided arrangement, and the people have 
either to pay the increased demand or give up their land 
and thereby part with the only resource they ha%’e; The 
growth of Excise-revenue, to the extent to which it is 
secured by increased cousumption, only shows that the 
operations of the Abkari Department, with its tender 
solicitude for the interest of the legitimate consumer — a 
person not recognised by the State in India in pre-British 
times — are leading to increased drunkenness in .the land. 
This, of course, means increased misery and is thus the 
very reverse of an indication of increasing prosperity. 
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Liquor is not liko ordinaiy articles of consumption, which 
a man buys more or less as his means are larger or smaller. 
^yhen a man takes to drink, he will go without food, and 
will sacrifice wife and children, if necessary, but he will 
insist on satisfying his craving for ihe spirituous poison. 
Similarly, an increase of i-evemie under Stamps only 
means an increase in litigation, which undoubtedly show's 
that the people are quan-elling more, but w’hich is nO' 
proof of their growing riches. Xo, my Lord, the only 
taxes whose proceeds supply any indication of the material 
condition of the people are the income-tax and the salt-tax 
— the former, roughly speaking, for the middle and upper 
classes and the latter for the masses. Xow, the revenuo 
under both these heads has been more or less stationary 
all these years, and the salt-revenue has not even kept 
pace with the normal growth of the population. They, 
therefore, lend no support to the contention that the 
people are advancing in material prosiierity, 

hly Lord, Your Lordship w'as pleased to deal with 
this question at some length in the Budget discussion of 
last yeai’, and, after anal 3 'sing certain figures. Your Lord- 
ship expi-essed the opinion that the ‘ movement is, for the 
present, distinctly in a forward and not in a reti-ograde 
direction.’ The limitations of the method adopted in that 
investigation were, however, frankly recognised bj' Y’our 
Lordship. I think, my Lord, the attempt to determine 
the average income per head for a given population is use- 
ful only for the purpose of obtaining a statistical view zc 
the economic condition of that people. And from rlr 
point of view, our average income, whether it wcrk? X' • ' 

' Rs. 18 or Rs. 20 or Rs. 27 or Rs. oO per head, is 
ingly small and shows fiat we are an excs*?dii;r1 
people. But when the.se cvdcmstfons are used - 
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dynamical view of the economic situation, the method is 
open to serious objection, as the necessarily conjectural 
character of many of the data rendei’s them of little value 
for such a purpose. But, though the determination of the 
average income per head in a manner satisfactory to all is 
an impossible task, there is, I submit, ample evidence of 
another kind which can help us to a correct understanding 
of the problem. And this evidence, I venture to say, points 
unmistakably to the fact that the mass of our people are not 
only not progressing, but are actually receding in the mat- 
ter of material prosperity. I have hero certain tables,^ 
compiled from official publications, relating to (1) census 
returns, (2) vital statistics, (3) salt consumption, (4) the 
agi-icultural out-turn of the last sixteen years, (5) cropped 
area in British India, (6) area under certain superior crops, 
and (7.) exports and imports of certain commodities, and 
they establish the following propositions ; — 

(1) that the gi'owth of population in the last decade 
has been much less than what it should have been, and 
that in some Provinces there has been an actual decline in 
the population ; 

(2) that the death-rate per niille has been steadily 
rising since 1884, which points to a steadily increasing 
number of the people being under-fed ; 

(3) the consumption • of salt, which already in this 
country is below the standard required for health}' exist- 

' ence, has not kept pace with even this meagre growth of 
population ; 

(4) that the last decade has been a period of severe 
agricultural depression all over India ; 

(5) that the net cropped area is diminishing in the older 
Provinces ; 

(6) that the area under superior crops is showing a 
' regrettable diminution ; 


*Vide Appendix II. 
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(7) the export and import figures tell the same 
tale, viz., that the cultivation of superior crops is diminish- 
ing. Cattle are prerishing in large numhers. 

The losses of the agricultural community, owing to' 
the destruction of crops and cattle and in other ways 
■during the famines of the last five years, have been esti- 
mated at something like 300 ci-ores of rupees. There is, 
•again, indisputable evidence as to the fast-proceeding ex- 
haustion of the soil through continuous cropping and for the 
most part unmanured tillage. Sir James Caird wrote 
strongly on the point, remarking : 

Crop follows crop withonfc intermission, so that Indian agri- 
■eulture is becoming simply a process of exhaustion. 

Dr. Voelcker expressed a similar view. The indebted- 
ness of the agricultural classes is also alarmingly on the 
increase. Mr. Baines, writing about the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, says : — 

Of the peasantry, it is estimated that nearly three-fourths 
have to go to the money-lender to enable them to tide over the 
interval between the spring and the autumn season. 

As rega.rds Bombay, the MacDonnel Commission 
write : — 

At least one-fourth of the cultivators in the Bombay Pi-esi- 
•dency have lost possession of their lands, less than a fifteenth are 
free from debt and the remainder arc indebted to a greater or less 
■extent. 

Similar evidence, I believe, is forthcoming about the 
Punjab and the Central Provinces. 

These and similar facts, taken cumulatively, lead, and 
lead irresistably, to the conclusion that the material condi- 
tion of the mass of the people in India is steadily deteri- 
orating, and I grieve to say that the phenomenon is the 
saddest in the Avhole range of the economic history of the 
world. Here is a peasantry w'hich, taken all in all, is 
inferior to no other people in industry, frugality and 
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patient suffering. It has enjoyed the blof-sing of unin- 
terrupted peace for half a century, and at the end of tlio 
period the bulk of them are found to be in a rvoi.^c plight 
than they have ever been in. I submit, my Lord, that 
a faet, so startling and so painful demands the earnest and 
immediate attention of Government, and I venture to 
believe that Government cannot afford to put off facing 
the situation any longer. An enquiry into the condition 
of a few typical villages has been suggested, and, if under- 
taken, will certainly clear many of the prevailing mis- 
apprehensions on the subject. It is urged on behalf of 
Government that no such inquiry is needed, because 
similar inquiiios have been already made in the past> 
There is no doubt that inquiries of some sort have been 
made, and Government have in their possession a large 
body of valuable information on the subject — information 
which unfortunately they insist on withholding from the 
public. Why this should be so is dillicult to understand 
as the field is exclusively economic and Government ought 
to welcome the co-operation of non-official students of the 
subject in undenstanding and intrepreting the economic- 
phenomena of the counti-y. I venture to think that if the 
papers connected with the Cromer inquii-y of 1882, the 
Dufferin inquiry of 1887-88 and the confidential inquiry 
undertaken in 1891-92 were published, much valuable- 
assistance would be afforded to the public by Government. 
The same remark applies to the statistical memorandum 
and notes on the condition of lower classes in the rural 
parts furnished to the Famine Commission of 1898 by the 
Provincial Governments, the official memorandum referred 
to by Your Lordship in the Budget discussion of last 
year, ‘worked out from figures collected for the Famine 
Commission of 1898,’ the Appendices to the Report of the- 
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Eamine Commission of 1901 and the official Memorandum 
on agricultural indebtedness referred to by the present 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab in his speech on the 
Punjab Land Alienation Bill — all of which documents 
have been kept confidential without any intelligible excuse. 

I think Your Lordship will have done much to bring 
about a truer appreciation of the economic situation in the 
country, if you will see your wa}’ to publishing these valuable 
papers and documents, which there is really no reason 
for withholding from the public. 

j\Iy Lord, I have so far tried to show (1) that the ' 
huge surpluses of the last four 3 -ears are in reality only 
currency surpluses ; (2) that the taxation of the country is 
maintained at an unjustifiabl 3 ' high level and ought to 
be reduced; and (.?} that India is not onfy a 'poor, very 
poor ’ countr}’, but that its poverty is steadily growing, and 
in the administration of its finances, therefore, due regard 
must alwa 3 's be had to this central, all-important fact. 
Since the close of the beneficent Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon, 
however, our finances have been so managed as to lend 
support to the view that other interests take precedence of 
Indian interests in the administration of Indian revenues. 
Thus large sums have been spent out of our meagre 
revenues on conquest and territori.al expansion, which have 
extended England’s dominion but have brought no benefit 
to the people of India. The English mercantile classes 
have been conciliated by undertaking the construction 
of railways on an unprecedented^ large scale — programme 
following programme in breathless succession — sometimes 
in spite of the protests of the Einance Member — a policy 
which, whatever its advantages, has helped to destroy more 
and more the few struggling non-agri cultural industries 
that the country possessed and throw a steadily increasina 
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number on the single precarious resource of agriculture. 
And this railway cxpatision Ins gone on while irrigation, in 
which the country is deeply interested, has been more 
or less neglected. The interests of the services wore allow- 
ed to prevail, fu'st, in the concession made to uncovenanted 
Civilians enabling them to di-aw their pensions at the high 
rate of Is. OfZ. a rupee, and then in the grant of exchange 
compensation allowance to all European officers, civil and 
military. ]\Ti]itn)y expenditure has grown by neaidy G’n 
crores a year during the period, and will increase by Ir] 
crores more on account of the new increase in the European 
soldiei'’s pay, and the burden of Homo Charges has grown 
by over 3 millions steiding. And all this while the expend- 
iture on education from Provincial Revenues rose only by a 
paltry 20 lakhs or so, and domestic reforms in other direc- 
tions have been neglected to a greater or less extent. 
There has been m\ich talk about the growing indebtedness 
of the agricultural population, but no remedial action of 
a really helpful character, involving any outlay on the part 
of the State, has been undertaken. Happily, a change for 
the better again seems to have come upon the Government 
during the last three yeai's. Yoiir Excellency has placed 
the Frontier question on a satisfactory basis, and this is all 
the more remarkable because a certain vigorous speech of 
Your Lordship’s delivered long before there was any idea of 
3 ’our being entrusted with the highest office in this countr}’, 
had seemed to commit Your Lordship to the views of the 
Forward School. The recent Resolution on the land ques- 
tion, however, one may disagree with the controversial 
"part of it, is conceived in a spirit of large-hearted sympathy 
■with the struggling poor, and if the generous principles 
that it lays down for the future guidance of Local Govern- 
ments are loyally carried out, they will win for the Govern- 
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ment the deep gratitude of the people; In this connection 
I may. venture to state that, so far ns my Presidency is 
concerned, the Supreme Government has admitted the 
correctness of most of our contentions. Thus it is ad- 
mitted that the pitch of assessment is too high in Gujai-at. 
In the matter of revision enhancements, it is frankly stated 
that deviations from the rules have occurred in the past. 
In par.agraph .37 it is strongly urged that in ti:acts where 
agricultural deterioration has, ow’ing to whatever causes, 
taken place, there ought to be reduction of the State 
demand as a necessary measure of relief ; and it is freely 
admitted that ‘ there have been cases in which a reduction 
w.as not granted till the ti’oubles of the people had been 
aggravated by their efforts to provide the full fixed de- 
mand.’ Lastly, greater elasticity is now promised in 
revenue-collection, facilitating its adjustment to the varia- 
tions of the seasons and the circumstances of the people. 
After these frank admissions and generous assurances, it is 
somewhat interesting to recall a speech of the Revenue 
Member of the Bombay Government delivered two years 
ago in the Bomb.ay Legislative Council, in which he told us 
in reply to our suggestion that the principle of individual 
inquii’y should be abandoned in respect of areas where the 
crop-failure was general, that a contract was a contract, 
and that, though Government chose to help those whom it 
considered most in need of relief, no one could claim such 
relief as a matter of course. As regards irrigation, it is 
clear that its claims will receive fair recognition at Your 
Lordship’s hands in the near future. The questions of 
Police Reform, of Provincial Finance, Agricultural Banks 
and of Primary, Industrial and Agricultural Education are 
all evidently receiving Your Excellency’s earnest attention. 
One feels that there is something in the air which indicates 
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that, after sixteen years, questions of domestic reform will 
once more resume their proper place in the councils of the 
Government of India, and the heart owns to a sti’nngo flutter 
■of hope, not unmingled with a fear of disappointment, 
because thi’ee years of Your Lordship’s term are gone nnd 
no one can say how much may be actually accomplished in 
the two that remain. My Loi’d, the country is confronted 
with an economic crisis of unparalleled severity and no mere 
half-measures will bo found to be of much avail. Not ‘ efll- 
•ciency ’ merely, but ‘ bold and generous statesmanship ’ 
must now be written on the slate of the Indian Viceroy. If 
Prussia could in the course- of the last centurj- raise its 
serf-population to the position of a strong and flourish- 
ing peasantry', I do not see why English statesmen 
should allow the free peasantry of India gradually to 
sink to the level of serfs. If the State demand were 
permanently fixed in the older Provinces, where the 
conditions laid down in Sir Stafford- Northcote’s des- 
patch of 1867 have been fulfilled, the measure, lam 
persuaded, would prove a great boon to the people. 
A correspondent of the Times of India — a journal which 
has rendered during these trying times signal services to 
the agriculturists of the Bombay Presidency — in a series of 
letters which have attracted general attention has demon- 
strated in a forcible manner the mischievous effects of the 
present policy of periodical revisions — how improvements 
are taxed in spite of statutes and rules at every periodical 
i-evision, how lands which can leave no margin for the 
payment of assessment are assessed all the same, and how 
the condition of the agricultural community is steadily 
deteriorating. Permanent settlement in raiyatwari ti-acts 
cannot be open to the objection that it is asking the 
State to surrender a prospective revenue in favour of a 
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* few individuals.’ I admit that such a measure by itself 
may not suffice to improve the condition of the agricultu- 
rists, and that it will be necessary in addition to provide 
for them cheap money and enable them to compound in 
some manner with their creditors. If all these measures 
are taken, they will give the peasantry of the country a 
real, fresh start, and then Government might even place 
some restrictions on the raiyat’s power of free alienation. 
I am aware that the recent Resolution of the Government 
of India makes a definite pronouncement against permanent 
settlement, and that it speaks in terms of disapproval of 
the permanent settlement granted in Bengal by Lord 
Cornwallis. It seems to be forgotten, however, that the 
policy which Lord Cornwallis carried out was William Pitt’s 
policy, and that that great statesman made the land-tax 
permanent in England at the same time that he asked the 
Governor-General of India to grant permanent settlement 
to Bengal. Those, however, who condemn the Bengal set- 
tlement have no fault to find with Pitt’s fixing the land-tax 
in perpetuity in England. It is true that Your Lordship’s 
Grovernment has declared itself against permanent settle- 
ment, but a position that has been revei’sed once may be 
reversed again, and I am not without hope that the wisdom 
of the proposals of Halifax and Horthcote, of Canning and 
Lawrence — most honoured names among the administrators 
■of India — may come to be appreciated better on some 
future day. Then the question of mass education must 
he undertaken in light earnest, and, if it is so under- 
taken, the present expenditure of Government on public 
education will require a vast increase. My Lord, it is 
a melancholy fact that while with us nine children out 
of every tern are growing up in ignorance and darkness, 
and four villages out of every five are without a school. 
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The Census. 


Population of British IndAa in Millions. 

Census of 1881. .. 199 04; l Increase during the deeado 
„ „ 189l...221'25 / 22'1 iniHionE=ll 3 per cent. 

„ „ 1901. ..23101 Increase 9‘76 niillionE=4-4 per cent. 

A fall-off during the past 
decade, as compared with 

the previous decade — 12-55 minion8=6 9 percentage. 
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4-2-30 

14 Normal increase. 

B. Bengal 

N.-SV. Provinces 

Oudh 

C. Bombay 

1 118-24 

1 

122-40 

4'4'17 

3-5 7-6 millions 

less. 

27-72 

Central Pro- 
vinees, Berar 

D. Punjab 

Madras 

1 29-05 

—1-73 

— 5 4 7 millions 

less. 


} 56-49 

00-64 

4-4*15 

7 1-4 millions 

less. 


A— showing a normal development. 

B & D have a total increase of8-3 millions on an aggregate roll 
of 174-7 millions. 

C has lost 1'7 millions in lieu of a normal increase of 3 millionsrr 
4-7 millions the total loss. 


Vital Statistics. 


Year. 

Total deaths in 
millions. 

1882 

-4-757 

1883 

. 4-595 

1884 

5-237 

1885 

5-18-2 

1886 

5-016 

1887 

5-508 

1888 

5 087 

1869 

6-634 

1890 

5-858 

1891 

5-896 

1892 

6-942 

1893 

5-498 

1894 

7-2.58 

1895 

^ 6-178 

1896 

0-814 

1897 

7 658 

1898 

5-669 

1899 

0-437 


Ratio per vdllc. Remarks. 


2317 
23-17 1 
26-44 }. 

26- 12 t 
25-34 ) 
2835') 
25-74 1 

27- 98 V 
30 27 I 
30-49 ) 

32- 40 ■) 

25- 75 I 

33- 97 [ 

28- 94 J 
,32-09' 
36-03 

26- 14 ■ 
30-01 


Average for five j ears 
(1882-86), 24-84. 


Average for five years 
(1887-91), 28-56. 


Average for four y e 
(1892-95), 30-26. 

Average for four years 
(1895-99, a period of 
plague and famine), 
31-14. 
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rotrogression in nil the more important cloments of moral 
woll-being. 

Piinjal). — Sovon yonrs of ngriciilturnl »lcprc«.sion out of 
fourteen ; n fall oil' in croppefl areas iniilcr rice, ^vllea^, 
sugarcane and cotton ; the crop» yield in several years below 
average. 

iY.- ir. Provinces. — Six bad 3'cai-s out of fourteen; a decline 
in rice, wlieat, sugarcane, cotton and indigo nrea.s ; 1892-07 
■were years of deficient li.irve.sts. 

Oudh. — Six bad ycar.s ; cropped areas stationarj' with a 
tendency to a fall off in cotton and sugarcane, 

Bengal. — Ten yeans of agricultural depression out of 
fourteen years of deficient harvest ns well as 
diminished yield. 

Central Provinces. — Seven bad years ; seven j’cnrs of 
diminished cropped acreages and reduced crop yield 
during the past decade ; cattle mortalitj' veiy heav}’ — 3,898 
million head of cattle having perished dui-ing 1800-99. 

Bombay. — The whole decade 1889-90-1000 was a bad 
decade for the Presidency; six bad years culminating in 
the famines of 1896-98 and 1899-01, the worst famines 
on record ; in the Deccan particular!}' scarcely a full 
crop during the past sixteen years. 

Madras. — Four bad years ; a stationary state of things 
during the past decade with a decline in cotton and 
sugarcane areas. 

Two famines : Famine of 1896-98 — population affect- 
ed 45'7 millions ; the maximum number on relief 3'89 
millions = 8 per cent, nearly. 

Famine of 1899-1901 : population afiected 25'1 
millions ; the maximum number on relief 4’00 millions=18 
per cent. 
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Cropped Area in British India. 


Year 

Total crop- 
ped area. 

Double-crop. 

Net crop- 
ped aro.a. 

Irrigated 

area. 

lF!’n.'.>i 

217622 

2 .'l-2 IS 

ini-u.T 

2S-.‘50 


2 ! (Mil!,-. 

l”l-l.ss 

1P7-7S1 

27-2.3 


221 -22-1 

-..'.•l-.-i'O 

l!i.‘> I1I8 

20-83 


22.-.-M7 

2^! 077 

107 •.'570 

20-70 


2L'.'{-761 

27160 

lOO-GOO 

23 82 


;’l.’5-867 

2l'.io.n 

]8S-St22 

20-73 

Ui'C.-'.u 

2(10- 116 

22 n().'> 

M7bV2 

20-36 


22;h7!2 

27-2-15 

I!i6-J07 

30-41 


22 ;i;i;u 

27 166 

126--I87 

.30-41 

If'lO-lfibO 


2.'?-7}r. 

ISO-151 

31-54 


1800-01 104‘-n.‘l inillion acres. 

1808-00 106-487 


Iiicrc.'i.eo : — 2-074 million acres only. 

Incrc.'isofl aorongos in 
.■is.'7'fin, Cjtp'r and 
Lof'a' lUnmn. Coorg and 
AJj/rir. 

Tliorcfore, olscwhcrc a (lGcrcn.«o of 3-20 million aorsin 
the older Pro^dners. 

Thus in the older provinces, the net cropped acreage 
has fallen ofl' simultaneously with an advance in the popu- 
lation. 

The irrigated urea show.s .some e.xpansion during the 
decade, but that is duo to droughts more than to the 
demands of an intoisivc cultivation. 

As to double cropping : — ISIr. Ilolderness in his Memo 
on the Food Production, JTorth- Western Provinces and 
Oudh (Appondi.x; A), says; — 

Tho area which boars more than one crop a year is counted 

twice over This is not accurato oven in eases of gcunine 

double-cropping, as tho produce of two harvests from ti,e ssme 
field is less than the produce of two Oelds of the same ares 
double-cropping is not unfrequontly fictitious, as it efter 
that a field is sown for rabi because it has failed in i.T!£ 25 

liable to bo included in tho double-cropped area. 


5 - 3 4 million acres. 
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^fiicii nf (i'lutiti'-nujij.inf.; tti'' tit’rrt*!'' Ji'i'i 

tx'on owing to tlm unfiTtnintif'-; of t!i» tfrionii!'. mote <?r I'- ', 
nlul i*' tliofcforn of iv '* /icfiVoor.- cA/o'/jc-Vr. " 

Arens under Superior Cropn- 

cull i vats'll (in*, liownvc'f, a t-nliojiiioap' tp-fUiv 

in t.lio piotiloin : tho pjofita of onitivnt.ion jnin' 

cipally ot) tlio Ann/ v/ rrojt grown, nn'i the h! 

<i\)tnin('(l. 


Ak to /tiij‘^nor rnt/ijn/i*/ '.'■■'•A fnll-oH' in nrvi'i titoi'-r 
■vh>'nt, I'dtloH, ttUijttrt'Jiif, OiY-#-*'--/.-?, Jut'", I'oi'ey.i in jiiO'f. 
provinraji, ivk may Imj mo'ii from tlo' gtvrtt (’<-|ovv. 

Ah lo yi('l<l The aHliiimto of tln> local nntliont!' >, m*' 
givon in tlio Lynll Co!lllni^'iioJlV. Hojvort, yoga .'[^7 — v.oik- 
itig out. to HOflUi. par nrro — in not t'n>loij<*i| !>y tho 
Ooinniission : they rcjaot tho r.HtiinatoH for lUtviid na 
particularly unrrUuhle nml for Ihountt and Jloi,-,h’ti/ jo? (>»> 
JiV/h. Tho C'olnIni^Hion nro dintinctly of opinion tlitit, 
wlmtovor nnry Imvc boon tin' iionnul nnniial icmphiv of 
foo'l-gminH in IBHO, the pivHcnt .•.urpln?; ctno/ji bo gt»at>T 
tlmn Unit tigurc. 


Arena under cer(<tui cro/ia in liritiah India in inillinti {trr'.t. 


Year. 

IVhoat, 

Sngar- 

cano. 

Oil- 

Ootton, 

Jnlr-. 

Imligo, 

1890-91 

22 03 

2 793 

ii-r-s 

10 90^? 

2 !79 

1-215 

1891-92 

2018 

3 13! 

12 R 

8 S.'li' 

2-IOS 

1-155 

1892-1'3 

21 -bS 

2 801 

13-51 

8 910 

2161 

13 23 

1893-91 

02-21 

3-a‘)3 

H-81 

10 -i;!-; 

2 230 

15 35 

1894-9.i 

22 70 

2-889 

13 72 

9 717 

2-275 

1705 

18!t:i-9n 

1853 

2 930 

128! 

9 C(H| 

2 216 

15 09 

1890-97 

10-18 

2031 

1053 

9 159 

2-215 

15 83 

1897-98 

19-91 

2 0 IS 

12-.M5 

8-91! 

2 159 

13 00 

1898-09 

20 22 

2 7t0 

1210 

9-178 

2-fi'.>!') 

30 13 

1699-1900 

1010 

2-G93 

1032 

8 375 

2 070 

10-40 


A mnrkod cleclino in ureas under — 

AVheat since 1894-95 
Sugnrenno „ 1891-92 


Oil-seeds „ 1893-94 

Cotton „ 1893-94 

Jute „ 1894-95 

Indigo „ 1 894-95 
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Export of Cotton. — Falling off since 1889-00. 

In 1889-1900-18-0 croros. 

„ 1900-1901— 101 crorcB, 
or less hy 8^ crores. 

Export of Indigo,— A. decline during 1884-85 to 1892-93, 

„ again during 1896-7 to 1900-01. 

In 1883-84 — 4-64 crores, 

Last year — 2-13 croros only, 
or less by 2-61 croreo. 

Export of Tl''/tca<.— Declining since 1892-93, 

In 1883-84— 8’89 crores. - 

In 1899-1900 — 39 croros only, 
or less hy 5 crores. 

Export of Linseed. — Falling off since 1893-94, 

In 1893-94 — 7‘5 croros. 

Last year— 4-45 crores only, 
or less by 3 crores. 

Export of Sugar.— In 1883-84— 1'17 crores. , 

Last year — -25 crores only, 
i.e., nearly wiped out. 

Export of Hides and Slcins. — An enoi uious increase. 

In 1880—3-75 crores. 

In 1900-01 — 11-46'crores, 

or more by 7^ crores. 

Export of Manures (bones) — A large increase— irom 3 lokbs ii> 

1880 to 59 lakhs last year. 
Export of Fodder, — Also a largo increase — from 19 lakhs in 

1893-94 to 70 lakhs last year. 

Imports of Sugar — Sho'V an enormous espansion. 

In 1880-81 — 1-61 crores. 

Last year — 5-65 crores, 

or more by 4 crores. 



/ 

BUDGET SPEECH, 1903. 
a meeting of the ImjKrial Legislative Goioicil held 
on Wednesday the ‘Inth March 1903, Ills Excellency Lord 
Cvrzon jmesiding, the Hon. Mr. G. K. Gohhale made the 
following speech on the Financial Statement for 1903-04 
jmesented by the lion. Sir Edveard Law : — ] 

Youn Excnr.LKKCV, — I desire at the outset respectfully 
to associate ni 3 ’self with what has been said by my 
Hon’ble colleagues, who have preceded me, in recognition 
of the important measures adopted by Government this 
3 'ear to give relief to the tax-pa 3 ’ers of this countiy. 

For five successive years now, the Hon’ble Finance Member 
has been able to announce a large surplus of revenue over 
expenditure, and these surpluses have aggregated over 
22 crores of rupees, as may be seen from the following 
figures : — 

Surplus in crorcs 

Year. of Rupees. 

1898- 1809 3-9 

1899- 1900 4-2 ’ 

1900- 1901 ... ... ... 2-5 

1901- 1902 7-4 

1902- 1903 4-1 

Total for 6 years ... 221 

]\roreover, a sum of over 11 crores has been .spent 
during the period out of cin-rent revenues for meeting ex- 
traordinary charges, but for Avhich the aggregate surplus 
would li.ave amounted to over 33 crores of rupees. My 
Lord, to take from the people a sum of 22 ci-ores in five 
3 ’eai's over and above the requii-ements of Government — 
ordin.ary and extraordinary — at a time again when the 
countr 3 ’' was admittedly suflbring from famine and plague 
and general industrial depiussion as it had never snfiered 
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befovo, is n fnvsncinl ]ioltcy, tlie justificntion of which i« 
not nt fill clour; nn<l 3 c.iniiot help thinking tlmt*cven 
the cnutious mind of tho Iloji’klo Motnboi- ought to hnve 
boon sntisficrl with n shortor pcriorl thnn five ycni-s nntl n 
Binnller total surplus thnn 22 crorcs to bo nblo to recognise 
thnt with a 1 G(?. rupee Govornincnt were bound to have 
largo and recurring surplusos year after year, when the 
level of taxation had boon so dotermined ns to secure fin- 
nncial equilibrium on tho basis of a 13f/, rupee. However, 
it is better late thnn never, and I sincerely rejoice that my 
Hon’blo friend was at last able to advise Government that 
the time had come when the claims of tho tax-payers, who 
have bad to submit to continuous and ceaseless additions to 
the taxation of tho country' dunng tho last eighteen years, 
to some measure of relief might bo safely considered. My 
Lord, as regards tho particular form of relief, decided upon 
by Government, I have nothing but tho warmest congratu- 
lations to offer. I confess I was not without apprehension 
that Lancashire, with its lai’ge voting strength in tho 
House of Commons and its consequent influence with the 
Secretary of State for India, might once more demonstrate 
how powerless tho Indian Government was to resist its 
demands and that the abolition of cotton-duties might 
take precedence of the reduction of tho duty on salt. My 
fears, however, have happily been proved to bo groundless, 
and I respectfully beg leave to congratulate Government 
on the coui’age, the wisdom and the statesmanship of their 
decision. Public opinion in India has for a long time 
prayed for these very measures of relief, and the I^ational 
Congress has, year after year, urged upon the attention of 
Government the necessity of raising tho taxable minimum 
limit of the income-tax from five hundred rupees to one 
thousand, and of reducing the duty on salt from Es. 2-8 a 
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inaund to Rs. 2 at the earliest oi)portnnity. l^Iy Lord, I 
nin surprised to hear the opinion expressed in some quar- 
ters that the icduction of the salt-duty will not, really 
henefit the vast mass of our pojiulation, but that it will 
only mean larger, profits to small traders and other 
niiddlemou. 1 think that those who express such an 
opinion not only ignore the usual efi'ect oh prices of com- 
petition among the sellers of commodities, but that they 
also ignore (he very obvious lesson which the figures 
of salt consumption during the last twenty yeni's teach 
us. An examination of these figures shows that, during 
the five years that followed the reduction of the salt 
duty in 1882, the total consumption of salt advanced 
from 28'37 millions of maunds to 33*71 millions — an 
increase of r)*3.') million maunds or fully 18 per cent. 
In 1887-88, the duty w.as raised from lls. 2 to Ils. 2-8 a 
inaund, which not only arrested the steadj' increa.so of the 
previous five years, but ncUmlly led to a reduced consump- 
tion during the next four years, and this in spite of the 
fact that the figures for these years included for the first 
time the figures of salt consumption in Upper Burma. It 
v*as not till 1891-92 that the ground thus lost w.as again 
recovered, but since then consumption has romained aurtu- 
ally stationary — only a very slight advance of less than 6 
per cent, being recorded in 14 years as against an increase 
of 18 per cent, in five years previous to the enhancement 
of the .salt duty. My Lord, I am confident that what has 
happened before will happen again, and that the Finance 
l^Iember will not have to wait long before he is able to an- 
nounce that the consumption of salt is once again steadily 
on the increase, that the loss of i-evonue caused by the 
reduction in duty at present will be only a tempomry loss, 
and that in a few years’ time it will disappear altogether in 
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■consequence of increased consumption. Again, my Lord, I 
(have heard the opinion expressed that the duty on salt does 
not after all constitute any serious burden on the resources 
•of the poorer classes of our community, because this duty, 
it is urged, is the only tax which they contribute to the 
State. Here again, I must say that those who express 
such a view haudly realise what they are talking about. 
Our revenue is principally derived from Land, Opium, Salt, 
Excise, Customs, Assessed Taxes, Stamps, Forests, Regis- 
tration and Provincial Rates. Of these, the Opium Reve- 
nue is contributed by the foreign consumer and may be 
left out of account. Of the remaining heads, the proceeds 
of the Assessed Taxes are the only receipts that come ex- 
clusively from the middle and upper classes of the people, 
and they are represented by a comparatively small sum — 
being less than two crores of rupees a year. On the other 
hand, the bulk of the Salt Revenue comes fx’om the pockets 
of the poorer classes. The Abkari Revenue again is contri- 
buted mainlj^ by them ; so also is the Forest Revenue. 
Under Stamps and Registration, they contribute their fair 
share — possibly more than their share, as the bulk of our 
litigation is about small sums. I believe they also contri- 
bute their share under Customs. And as regards Land 
Revenue and Provincial Rates, in raiy.atwari tracts at any 
rate, a large proportion of this revenue comes from 
very poor agriculturists. So far, therefore, from contri- 
buting less than their fair share to the exchequer of the 
State, the poorer classes of our community contribute, as a 
matter of fact, mtich more than they should, relatively to 
their resources ; and Government have, therefore, done 
wisely in deciding to give relief to these classes bj' a 
reduction of the duty on salt. I trust .it may 
bo possible for Government to reduce this duty still 
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India in the brief Introduction contributed by him to a- 
pamphlet, published some time ago by my friend Mr. B. J. 
Padshah, in which the question of the efTcct produced by 
the excise duties on the cotton industry of India has 
been examined with elaborate care and a clear grasp of 
principles. 

In dofcronc* to the rcpresontations of Lancasliiro mill- 
ownors, says tho writer of tho Introduction, India was compelled 
to impose an excise-duty upon her own cotton manufactures. Tlint 
is to say, she was forced to tax an internal industry at a peculiarly 
inopportune time for tho beneflt of Lancashire. She was practi- 
cally sacriQccd to the political exigencies of the moment. Tho 
British Parliament has now imposed a duty — not largo but enough 
to bo felt— upon imported corn. India sends corn to England ju«t 
as Lancashire sends piece-goods to India. If the British Parlia- 
ment really desires to render that justice to India which it so fre- 
quently professes, its only logical course must be to force an 
excise duty on its own home-grown corn. Such a proposition is 
-naturally impossible, but it serves to throw into strong relief the 
essential injustice of the present treatment of tho Indian cotton 
industry. The British Parliament is willing enough to thrust taxa- 
tion upon Indian millowncrs for tho benefit of their Lancashire 
brethren : but it places a protecting arm round tho British farmer 
as against India. 

In no other country would such a phenomenon of the 
Government taxing an internal industry — even when it 
was bordering on a state of collapse — for the benefit of a 
foreign competitor be possible, and I am inclined to believe 
that the Government of India themselves regret the reten- 
tion of these duties as much as any one else.- I earnestly 
hope that, before another year is over, the Secretary of 
State for India and the British Cabinet will come to 
realise the great necessity and importance of abolishing 
these duties, whose continued maintenance is not only’ 
unjust to a great Indian industry, but also highly impolitic 
on account of the disasti'ous moral efl:ect which it cannot 
fail to produce on the public mind of India, 

My Lord, the Financial Statement rightly obseia’es 
that for the first time since 1882, the Government of India 
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have this year been able to announce a remission of 
taxation. Twenty-one years ago, a Yiceroy, whose name 
■wiU ever be dear to every Indian heart, assisted by a 
Eimnce Minister who has since risen to a most distinguish- 
ed position in the service' of the Empire, took advantage 
of the absence of any disturbing elements on the financial 
horizon to modify and parti.ally reconstruct the scheme of 
our taxation and expenditure. The financial reforms of 
Lord Ripon and Major Baring (now Lord Cromer), joined 
to other great and statesmanlike measures of that memor- 
able administration, roused throughout the country a 
feeling of enthusiasm for British i-ule such a.s liad never 
before been mtnessed : and the mind of every Indian 
student of political and ficanci.al fpssttijrrs constantly liaik.s 
back to that time, because it sought :o ftilfil in a steady 
and earnest manner the higher 7urpo.‘--e of England’.? 
connection with India. The fiscal stariis established during 
that period was rudely disturbed in 1885 in consequence 
of an apprehension of Russian aggression on the North- 
Western Frontier, and a period of continuous .‘•torm .and 
stress, financial and other-wi.“, followed, which I venture 
to think has now happily come to .a close. Dnn'ng the H 
years — from 188.5 to 1898 — the Government of 
took about 120 crores of rupeev fro 
country over and above the level of 
about 12 crores for Upper Bvnn.i) ur 
of Revenue — about flO crores imder 
under Salt, 12 under 18 nnd 

Customs and vrider 
crores out of tht additionrd ] 20 crc 
thirds, was .suvillowed up by the J-r^- 
the share that fell to the ] 
this vast sna was i-opre.-er 
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rupees. My Lord, I mention these fncts not to indulge in 
vain regrets about a past which is now beyond recall, but 
because I wish earnestly and respectfully to emphasise the 
great necessity of increased expenditure in future on ob- 
jects which have so far been comparatively neglected, ns 
on these the ultimate well-being of the people so largely 
depends. As tilings stand at present, Indian finance is 
virtually at the mere}' of military considerations, and no 
well -sustained oiMugorous eftbrt by the State on an adcquato 
sc.ale for the material advancement or the mor.al progi'ess 
of the people is possible while our revenues are liable to bo 
appropriated in an ever-increasing proportion for military 
purposes. My Lord, I do not wish to speak to-day of the 
serious and*alarming increase that has taken place during 
the last eighteen ye.ars in the military expenditure of the 
country, which has risen in a time of profound peace from 
about 17| crores — the ’ average for 1882-8,5 — to 26| 
crores — the amount pi’bvided in the -current year’s Budget, 
t'.e., by over 50 per cent, when the revenue derived from 
the principal heads has risen from 51 crores to 69 crores 
only, i.e., by about 35 per cent. Our IMilitaiy expenditure 
absorbs pnactically the whole of our Land-revenue and 
exceeds the entire civil expenditure of the country by 
about 2g crores, thus demonstrating the excessive prepon- 
derance of the military factor in Indian finance. In 
• no country throughout the civilised world do the Army 
Services .absorb so large a proportion of the national 
income. Not even in Russia is this expenditure more 
than one-fourth of the total ordinary revenue, while with 
us it is about one-third, omitting, of course, from the 
Revenue side Railw.ay receipts, which are balanced by a 
corresponding entry on the Expenditure side. IMilitary 
safety is no doubt a paramount considei’ation to which every 
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ot!,'?' Ill”'-* yit lil, Jjiit luililiuy jiu-jcucihio'' Inif^ iioiklinilp 

niul iniulit whnk'Vor U'.-miKH's imii !)o iiintlo 

f>>r it tic.tily limi!. Moreover, the 

fk’ionvoi'- of oiiliiaiy iiiij'i <>v< ineiit. iiiust “row nun (> .'uul 
jnoic r.tur.ert'iis niiii ioi-i'-teiit o'' ye.u.-- toll hy, and (hero 
f-'.n ho tin 1:i,.':ii‘y in Mieh mattei.-. Milit^iry enieieney 
jii'i'-*., th< lo- L'ld .‘'‘aii'h'iry onre pointed out, be 

r-'.'oto*''. i'.. di’li-rininod in (he rare of encli countiy 
bv a t ('Siil'ineii een’-ideiMtion of if*- needs of defenec and 
th>' It -oiuvr' that it t-.n f.iirly devote for the purposo. 
dodged by thi'- test, onr niilitaiy (>.vpeJidil.nro must bo 
pu'iioanted to be imndi too heavy, and unless (dllctivo 
me:i‘-uie' :u e tahen to brine about it>^ teduetion, or at. any 
r.ite pjevoiS fuilher inereie-e, there is but little liopo 
that Govejnun nt vili ever be able to find aderjuato funds 
fiU ]-ublir i.hu'.ition <ir other inijnutant .ami pressing 
tne-isures of internal improvement. 'I'he fpiestion c.annot 
be put Lettei tiiiiti in the elocpienl worils used h}* Lord 
Mavo in hi*- memorable minute on the .subject dated .'Jrd 
(»i,!'ob<r, l>7t* — Winds which are as line to-day n.s they 
wcie du ago — if anything, I'ven more so. 

Tlieimti ItiP fiannoitil necost-ilics of tlip Iiour, Knid lip, have 
breiielil tiipre promiiu-i.tly to oar view the enornious oost of our 
araiv (Ki et'orr>.) .as coiajiarptl with the availnhlo resourcoa of tho 
roanSrv, 1 winnot di'sprihe liseal diniculty ns the main rcaaoa for 
the poiirsp wo have taben. 1 eoasider that if our condition in 
this rei-ppft v.xs mo^t |>rosperouK, wo should still not ho 
justified in S])( iniing oar {.hiilhii/ movf on our nnny Ihnn enn bo 
liiownlohe nlistiliiUly and imperatively ncocBRnry, There nro 
ounsidenitionH of a far hit;her mature involved in this matter than 
the annual er.ipercies of finnnro or the interofita of those who nro 
employed in the mitit.ary service of the Crown. Every shilling 
that is t.ahen for unnecessary military expenditure is so much 
withdr.awn from those vast sums which it is our duty to spend 
for tho morn! and material improvement of tho people. 

'J’he present strength of otir Army i.-? in excess of 
what the Simla Commission of 1879 — of which Lord 
Roberts was a member — pronounced to bo sufiicient both 



for the j>m'pri-;(', of iiiiunJauunf^ inlornsvl {>< iro nn'l for 
lopclUng fori'ijjn not only if nrtM 

ulojjo, l)iit ovon if nil!' nejoii wiUi Af^rlifitii' tnn JOi nn nliy. 
■Ciononil UrnUrnimry, s-onio tvuo' nj^o Militwy of 

tlu' (Jovcvnor-OriicnilV CuunriJ, ;u!iiiitt*<l in hi.n oviflrnro 
boforo tho Wolby (Jointnif^tlcm that lli*' prf < nt 
\\'!\h in ('Xtx'.-K of IndiiiV, own rt‘f|niti'rnrnt'i nn<l tirtt n 
jioitioH of it wiH jiininluiiKtl in fndi'i for fnijrnin! 
purposfs. Tim truth of th^^! rt.-itoim'iit v.-a>^. foi*-ihly 
illii.stnvtcd (buing tho lust thifo ytori- when Intliu v.7ik 
Jihlo to spnrc, witluuit uppnront «hin);er or inconvonieiice, n 
hwgC nuinher of troops for Juipetiul ]mrjni-f‘> in South 
Afriea utul China, Again, Mticc the Aiiuy increare.-. of 
- 1885 woro inudo, II grout, don! liiiK been «lon<' nt u luMvy 
outlay of money to hlitjngthon our co.xsl Jind frontier 
(lofoucoii nrnl to place the mhninistj-ution of tlio Army on n 
sounder b.apis!. Tlio armed strength 1ms, moreover, im* 
proved in other directions also, 'I'ho number of A'’olunte<u.s 
Ims increased by nearly 13,000 men. Tho Native Army 
reservists now numboi' close upon 20,000 and the Imjicnal 
Service troops about 18, 904 — both now and rreent 
•creations, lify Lord, I am free to admit that in those 
matters Government arc bound to bo guided, mninly, if 
not exclusively, by tho opinion of their export military 
mdvisers. But there are certain broad features of the 
situation — certain largo questions of goncml policy — which, 
I believe, it is open to every ono to discuss : and I venture 
■to submit with much diflidenco and not without a sense of 
responsibility a few remarks on this .subject for the con- 
sideration of Your Excellency’s Government. Our Army 
■is for all practical purposes a standing army, maintained 
on a war fooling even in times of peace. It is nltogotlier 
•an inexjJansive force, without any strong auxiliary supports 
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in the country such as exist in European States, nnd its 
strength can be augmented onh' by an arithmetical in- 
crease of its cost. In AYestern countries and even in Japan, 
vhich has so successful!}' copied the AVestern system, the 
establishment maintained in times of peace can, owing to 
their splendid sj’stem of reserves, be increased three, 
four, five, even six times in times of war. Japan, for 
instance, which spends on her Army in times of peace 
about one-fourth of what wo spend, has a peace establish- 
ment half our own and can mobilize in times of war nearly 
double the number of men that India can. The British 
troops in this country arc under the Shoit Service system, 
but owing to the peculiarity of the situation, the main 
advantage of Short Service — viz., securing for the country 
a large body of trained reservists — goes to England, while 
all the disadvantages of the system — the paucity of season- 
ed soldiers, increased payments to the British AYar Office 
for recruitment charges and increased transport charges — 
have to be borne by us. The Native Army is in theory a 
Long Service army, but it was calculated by the Simla 
Army Commission, on the basis of the strength which 
then existed, that as many as 80,000 trained Nati%'e 
soldiers obtained their discharge and returned to their 
homes in ten years’ time. And the form.ation of reserves 
■was proposed by the Commission so as to keep the greater 
number of these men bound to the obligations of service 
and also in the hope that the reserves so formed in time 
of peace might ‘ enable the Government to reduce the 
peace strength of the Native Army.’ The Commission 
apprehended no political danger from such a restricted 
system of reserves, and it was calculated that the proposed 
reserves, if sanctioned, would absorb about 52,000 on* cf 
the 80,000 men retiring from the Army every ten rrs-*^. 
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Acting on this recommendation, Lord DufTerin’s Govern- 
ment decided on the formation of such reserves and pro- 
posed to begin with two kinds — regimental and territorial 
reserves — of which the latter system was nnturall}’ better 
suited to the circumstances of such a large country and 
would undoubtedly have succeeded better. But the India 
Office, more distrustful in the matter than the men on the 
spot, disallowed the formation of territorial reserves, with 
the result that our reservists to-day do not number even 
20,000 men. Practical!}', therefoi-e, we have to place our 
sole reliance on a standing army and while the plan is, 
financially, the most wasteful conceivable, even as an 
organisation of national defence, it is radically faulty. No 
pouring out of money like water on mere standing laiiu- 
lions can ever give India the military strength and 
preparedness which other civilised countries possess,* while 
the whole population is disarmed and the process of de- 
martialization continues apace. The policy of placing the 
main reliance for purposes of defence on a standing army 
has now been discarded everywhere else, and at the present 
moment India is about the only country in the civilised 
world where the people are debarred from the privileges 
of citizen soldiei'sMp and from all voluntary participation 
in the responsibilities of national defence. The whole 
arrangement is an unnatural one ; one may go further and 
say that it is an impossible one, and if ever unfortunately 
a day of real stress and danger comes. Government will 
find it so. My Lord, I respectfully plead for a policy of a 
little more trust in the matter. I freely recognise the 
necessity of proceeding with great caution, and if Govern- 
ment are not prepared to trust all parts of the country or 
all classes of the community equally, let them select 
particular areas and particular sections of the community 
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for thf'ir iiiiont. \Vli:it J nm niucioits to .‘-oo i? the 
;uUtj*H- n of .'oino jilnii. U’)u-H‘h_v, rvliilo n pn^-ition of grenfor 
<1 f *1 S'!' i" to us in tin* w»rk fif nationnl 

sli'fiOico, tlic * ■’{ ibli'-lniioii'.*-- jMTOS'-ary sltii'ing jicncc nntl 
v.-.u- tioii''. luny I'r isi.d inn linniU'CH iiiny lio 

<1 fiooi thr iiifol.-iaMo j)ii“-‘-urc of nn oxcc^sivp aiul 
o\< 3 ‘g; lovjjig soilit’sry pxpi'ijfiititfo. 

Mv l,n'5. the ijn('‘43r!5i wliirli, in nsy Ijinnklo (spinion. 

Jit '!»■ jiii 'ont jiusnii-nt liio (‘.'irnost iincl 

isis.-ii'nf- sittouliiO! of ftoM'rnim'nf i^ tin: sli'iSfl}’ dolprioi'a- 
tioii tlisit " sking j'laro jsi tin* foononiir nnulilion of llio 
til!!-- of <itir jH»opl<'. Iti rny s-por-rh on Inst yo.'sr’s Iknigot. 
1 vrtitnnn to liwcU ut voun* !vngtU on this sohjcci, !ind I 
Ij.’ivo 310 v.ish to icpi'.'it ng.tin lo-ilny wiiaS, 1 tlnni said, 
tin* \lo33’U\i* Sii' I'Mwiwsl has nindo a fpw ohpo\*- 

oil tin* ijin-stitin in ilio Kinancial HtalotiionL innloi* 
di^s'U'.'-ion which I liccni it iny dnty not. to allow to pas.s 
nisfliniicsigi'i. At page L’O of iho Statement, nnder tiio 
li'M'iiiitr of kiconoiiiic J h-ogre;-s', tny llon’bie fiiond 
ol**<rv(*'-; - 

A*, a rf acntl ii.dicnlion of Iho inorcnsiiig weatih of tlio tnx- 
jiixii), I thiiii; flmt a xory fniily rom-ct esliiirntp of flio position 
11- to Ik* olitaioeif I'v noting tl'O inomse in revrmic rcliirns inulor 
Jicads tljo returns from v.’liich arc mnnifestly liependont on their 
f-peniinli; jn'v.cr. Siiol) lieiiilh lire Salt, Escikc, Cufitonis, Post 
finiee .*1111] inn Ie“'er clegrco StningR, niid I give tlie following 
iicni'cs. shoeing iirogrc .h in rovrniie under these hendft during 

the iiist thru* M'Tis Tlie incvitnblp deduetion 

from the fi.nrcs tohnlated must tie that ihr nuilfvidl jiro.spei-ify 
fif Ihr ris ti n-hotr is* mnh'ht'/ {tood proijrfits. 

My Lord, I can only aay that T am amax.ed at tlie 
Ilon’hh* MomhnrV idea of what lio calls the * good pro- 
gi.'ss' ijf tlio malmiiil ^irosjiority of the people. Arc the 
figure.' I'cally fo striking tiiat tlie^’ should convey to Jn'.s 
mind a elear and emphatic a.s.sin*anco on a momentous 
oue'tion and fill him with .such evident satisfaction ? 

‘1 
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Last year, in replying to some of the remarks which I had 
made on this subject, the Hon’ble Member was pleased to 
state that I had been arbitrary in my selection of certain 
periods for comparison and that I had compared the 
statistic^ of an earlier period which was normal with those 
of a later period which was disturbed by successive fa mines. 
The Hon’ble Member’s criticism was passed on a misappre- 
hension, because I had precisely avoided doing what he 
said I had done. However, having passed that criticism 
on me, one would have expected that the Hon’ble Member 
would be particularly careful in the selection of his own 
statistics. I am soiry, however, my Lord, to find that 
some of his figures are not only arbitrarily selected, but 
are used in a manner which I can only describe ns 
misleading. Take, for instance, the figures of Salt- 
revenue. The Hon’ble Member starts with the year 
1899-1900, when the Salt-revenue w'ns 5‘85 millions 
sterling, and points out that it had risen to 6-04 millions 
for 1902-1903. Now, in the first place, the rise here is 
very small. But will the Hon’ble Member tell me why he 
took 1899-1900 as his starting year and not the preceding 
one, viz., 1898-99, the Salt-revenue for which was 6‘06 
millions sterling, i.e., slightly over the figure for 1992-03 ? 
If we take 1898-99 as our starting year we can deduce 
from these same figures the conclusion that the Salt- 
-revenue has actually diminished during these four years 
and that the ground lost since 1898-99 has not yet been 
regained. Again, take the figures for Stamps. As they 
are presented by the Hon’ble Member, they no doubt show 
a small steady increase and the revenue for 1902-03 
appears larger than for 1901-02, the figures given by the 
Hon’ble Member being 3'472 millions sterling for 1902-03 
as against 3'446 millions sterling for 1901-02. But the 
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Hon’ble jMember seems to have lost sight of the fact that 
the figure for 1902-03 includes the revenue for Berar, 
which the figure for 1901-02 does not do; so that for 
purposes of a f.air compai'ison the Berar revenue must be 
deducted from the former. The amount for Berar included 
in the figure for 1902-03 is, as Mr. Baker tells us, about 
^28,700. And this amount being deducted we get for 
1902-03 a revenue of 3’443, which, it will be seen, is 
slightl;^ lower than for the preceding year ; and in fact 
Mr. Baker himself sjieaks in his note of the Stamp-revenue 
declining slightly during the year. The Hon’ble Member 
has also omitted to deduct receipts for Berar under Excise 
and Post Office from his figures for 1902-03, and has 
moreover made no mention, as Mr. Baker has done, of the 
recent assemblage at Delhi being responsible for a portion 
of the increase under Post Office. It is true that, even 
after deducting the Berar quota, the Excise-revenue sho^ys 
some increase, but the Hon’ble Member must forgive me 
if I say that that is not necessaidly a sign of increased 
prosperity, though it is undoubtedly a sign of increased 
•drunkenness in the land. .Finally, many will decline to 
accept an increase of Customs-revenue in the present 
' •circumstances of India as any evidence of growing material 
prosperity. The bulk of our imports consists of manufac- 
tured goods, and almost every increasing import of foi-eign 
^oods — far from indicating any increase in the country’s 
•purchasing power — only connotes a corresponding displace- 
ment of the indigenous manufacturer. Thus, while the import 
■of cotton-goods has been for years past steadily increas- 
ing we know, as a matter of fact, that hundreds and hun- 
dreds of our poor weavers throughout the country 
been and are being driven by a competition they 
stand to give up their ancestral calling and be 
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fclio raulcK of liuxllc-'- li>bontTt^ - niid tlii.- lypifit--. to a 
groat oxtont the gourraltnuif-foniinlion that i*^' fat-t jirorr-Hp 
ing throughout tho coimtry. The procf-a df fii* placf. 
iiiont not yot coinplcfo, huttlio large nnd jirn"i( ‘'^'Af' to- 
tnla of our iuiport-lratle only ahov,- that the tnoi' ilion of tlu- 
count.ry from tlic partially imluntrial to tlio purely agriru!- 
tural phase of cronomie life )B going mi at a rapitl pic, 
and that t.ho movoniont has already reaehod an advanced 
fctage. Thote is at piesont hardly a comitry in the noild 
whicli has become so picpondornlingly ngrienltutal or semU 
abroad so much of its food-supply and ru«' material for 
manufactnrcfi as Uritish India. When the disastious 
transformation i.« completed — and thi.s is now only a (pies- 
tion of time unless remedial measm'es on an aderjuate 
scale are promptly undertahen — it will reveal a scene of 
economic helplessness and ruin before wliich the licait of 
even the stoutest optimist will tjuail. Xo doubt tlioie 
aio here and there signs of an awakcidng to the 
dangers of the situation : but the first condition of tbis 
awakening producing any appreciable practical result' 
is that the fact of our deep and deepening jiroverty and of 
the veal exigencies of the economic position shoidd come to 
be frankly recognised by the Government of Ibis countiy. 
And, my Lord, it is a matter for both surpiise and dis- 
appointment that a few paltry increases in reven\ie under 
certain beads should be accepted by the Finance Minister 
of this country as conclusive evidence of our growing mate- 
rial prosperity, when many most important, indications 
point just the other way. The annual death-r.ato, inde- 
pendently of famine and plague, has been steadily rising 
for the last twenty years, showing that a steadily increas- 
ing proportion of the population is being underfed ; the 
increase of population during the last decade has been 
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‘.micli ic^p than normal ; there has boon a diminution of the 
notcropj'od area in the older Province? and a more or less 
genei'al phrinkngc of the aioa Tuider superior crops; the 
indebtedness of the agricultural population has been alarm- 
ingly on the increase all over the country : their losses 
in cro]!*^ and cattle during the last five years have been 
estimated at 300 orores of rupees ; the currency legislation 
of Government has enormously depreciated their small 
saving in silver; the wages of labotu’ers have not risen, 
diiring the last twenty year.A and more, in proportion to 
the rise in the prices of necessaries. I venture to think 
that unless these disquieting .sj'inptoms are properly diag- 
nosed, not even the high ntithoritj' of ni}' Hon’ble friend 
will sufiice to convey any assurance to the public mind 
that ‘ the material prosperit}' of the people ns a whole 
is making good progi'oss,’ and that no apprehensions 
need bo entertained for the future, if only the revenue 
binder certain heads continues to advance as it has done 
•during the past throe years, 

!My Lord, Indian finance seems now to be entering 
upon a new and important phase, and the time has come 
when Government should take advantage of the compara- 
tive freedom, which the country at jmesent enjoys from 
the storm and stress of the past eighteen years, to devote 
its main energies to a vigorous and statesmanlike etlbrt 
for the promotion of the material and moral interests of 
the people. Speaking roughljq the first half of the nine- 
teenth century may be said to have been for British rule 
a period of conquest and annex.ation and consolidation in 
this land. The second half has been devoted mainl}' to 
* the work of bringing up the administrative machine to a 
high state of efficiency and evolving generally the appli- 
ances of civilised Government according to Western 
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standards. And I venture to hope that the commence- 
ment of the now century will ho signalized b}' a great and 
comprehensive movement for the industrial and educational 
advancement of the people. After all, the question 
whether India’s poverty is incren.sing or decreasing under 
the operation of the induence.s called into exi.stonco by 
British ride — though of great importance in itself — is not 
nearly so important as the other question as to what 
measures can and must be taken to .seciu’o^ for this 
country those moral and mate*n'al advantages which the 
Governments of more advanced countries think it their 
paramount duty to bring within the easy reach of their 
subjects. My Lord, I have no wish to judge, it is perhaps 
not quite just to judge, the woi'k done so far in these 
directions by the British Government in India by the 
standard of the splendid achievements of countries more 
fortunately circumstanced and having a more favourable 
start than ourselves in the field. I admit the exceptional 
character of our Government and the conflicting nature 
of the diflei’ent interests which it has got to weigh before 
taking any decisive action in this matter. But after so 
many years of settled government and of unchallenged 
British supremacy, it is, I humbly submit, incumbent now 
upon the rulers of this country to gradually droj) the ex- 
ceptional character of this rule and to conform year by 
year more and more to those advanced notions of the 
functions of the State which have found such wide, I had 
.almost said, such universal acceptance throughout the 
Western world. European States, for years past, have 
been like a number of huge military camps lying 
by the side of one another. And 3'et in the case of 
those countries, the necessity of military prepared- ^ 
ness has not come and does not come in the wajr 
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of cacli Government doing its utmost in mattcns of popular 
education and of national industries and trade. Our record 
in this i-ospoct is so exceedingly meagi-o and uusatisfactorj’, 
oven after making allowances for cur peculiar situation, 
that it is almost painful to speak of it .along uath that of 
the AVostern nations. In EiU'ope, America, Japan and 
Australia, the princijJe i.s now fully recognised that one of 
the most important duties of a Government is to promote 
the widest pos.sible diflu.sion of education among its subjects, 
and this not onlj' on moral but also on economic grounds. 
Professor Tews of Berlin, in an essay on Popular Educa- 
tion and Xational licononiic Do'velopinent, thus states his 
conclusions on the point : — 

1. Gcner.al education ia the foundation and necenBarv anteced- 
ent of increased economic activity in all brancliCB of national pro- 
duction in agriculture, Binall induslrics, inauufncturos and com- 
merce. (The ovor-incrcaBing difi'crenlinlioti of spceial and toohnical 
cduoatioti, made neocBRary by tho continual division of labour, 
must bo based upon n general popular education and cannot bo 
BUCcesRful without it.) 

2. Tho consequonco of tho increafo of popular education is a 
more equal distribution of the proceeds of labour contributing to 
the general prosperity, Hoeial peace, and the development of all the 
powers of the nation. 

•I. Tlio economic and social development of a people, and their 
participation in tho international exchange of commodities, is 
dependent upon the education of the masses. 

•1. _ For these reasonB the greatest care for the fostering of all 
educational institutions is one of tho most important national 
duties of tho present,” 

My Lord, it is essential that the principle enunciated 
W’ith such lucidit)' by Professor Tews in the foregoing pro- 
positions should be unreservedly accejjted in this country 
as it has been elsewhere, and that a scheme of mass educa- 
tion should now be taken in hand by the Government of 
India so that in the course of the next twenty-five or 
thirty years a very aj^pi’eciable advance in this direction 
might be secured. It is obvious that an ignorant and 
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illiterate nation can newr make any solid progirs.s and 
must fall back in the race of life. What no therefore 
want — and want most xirgently — is first of all a widespread 
diffusion of elementary education — an efloctivo and com- 
prehensive system of primar}' schools for the masses — and 
the longer this work is delayed, the more insuperable will 
be our difficulties in gaining for ourselves a recognised 
position among the nations of the world, j\Iy Lord, the 
history of educational effort in this country daring the 
last 20 3 ’oars is sad and disheartening in the extreme. 
Lord Ripon’s Government, which increased the State con- 
tribution to education by about 25 per cent., i c., from 98 
lakhs to 124 lakhs between 1880 and 1S85, strongly re- 
commended, in passing orders upon the Report of the 
Education Commission of 1882, that Local Governments 
and Administrations should make a substantial increase in 
their grants to Education and promised special assitance to 
them from the I'evenues of the Government of India, But, 
before the liberal policy thus recommended could be car- 
ried out a situation was developed on the frontiers of 
India which led to increased military .activity and the ab- 
soi’ption of all available resources for Army purposes, with 
the result that practical!}' no additional funds wore found 
for the work of Education, And in 1888 the Government 
of India actually issued a Resolution stating that, as the 
duty of Government in regard to Education was that 
of merely pioneering the w.aj*, and as that dufy had on 
the whole been done, the conti ibutions of the State to 
Education should thereafter h.ave .a tendenc}' to de- 
crease, Thus, while in the West the Governments of 
diflei'ent countries were adopting one after another a 
system of compulsor}' and even fi’ee primary education 
for their subjects, -in India alone the Government was 
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iiiixioiiF Jo i-iliry ('onf riltufinn lo tlio ('ilnc.ifion 

«if fhii jii-nj'iJi' ‘-'•■niJily r<'flnrc(l ! In tho (juitHjucniihnn 
fr.mi ISSTt-Sri to 1 {Jio Stn{(* yrntifc to E<luc;ition 

ro'-«‘ fr<'!n }2r.‘! l.’ikhh to l.'C ii itkh^; onlv, / iiv 1 c“'P 
th'iii «’> ]>->r ci-n!.. hihI litis in sjtito of (ho fact lliat the; 
riinooiil ffU- the latli-r veil- inclmltMl Slate expeiKlitiirc 
fij) Jvhu-.ition in Ej'|iej- Hunna tvliieli the year elid 

tint, .''itice I,ssit-1H) 5 he !niv:«ni-'‘ tinder the he.'ttl of Ethi- 
rnt loii.il e\i'en<ii(nre from Slate fniids has heen slightly 
heller, hot jt.u! of this it.rieaM* sinro 1 H0,‘{ hits been dno 
(•o the gr.tnl of (■>;,. rotiija'iiFaltoii iillownitre to Eiiro- 
penn tUlireis serving in (he Editrnlionnl Dojiartinent 
tlironghoiit liidin. It only sinro hist year that the 
fiovertinienl of liulia h.ts ndoj’tetl (he pnh'ey of innhing 
sperial grants tot Ivluoation. nml 1 earnestly liope that, as 
year follows year, not only will (hose grants he increased, 
hilt they will bn made n part of the permanent expondi- 
tiire of (he State on Ivlncation. In this ronncction I 
would earnestly press upon (he attention of Governinont 
tho necessity of mahiiig Education an Jinpej-ial charge, so 
that th<‘ same attaint ion 'vhich is at present bestowed by 
the Siijireine (Joverninent on matters connected witli the 
Army Services and Iluilway expansion might also he best- 
owed on tlie ediiration of onr people. Endcr present 
arrangenienls, I'hlncation is a Provineial eharge .and 
the Provincial Covernmonls .and Administrations 
have made over I’rjmnry Ednc.ation to local bodies 
whoso resources are fi.xed and limited. No serious 
expansion of ediicaf.iorial eflbrls is under such arrange- 
ments possible. Jn the Bombay Presidency, for 
instance, District Local IJoards, which have charge of 
Primary Education in rural aieas, derive their revenue 
from (he one-anna ecss v.-hich they have to devote in 
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certaiQ fixed proportions to Primary Education, Sanitation 
and Roads. How, our revenue-settlements are fixed for 
30 years ; ’which means that the proceeds of the one-anna 
cess in any given area are also fixed for 30 years ; and as 
Government, as a rule, contributes only |rd of the total 
expenditure of these Boards on Education, [it is clear that 
the resources that are available at present for the spread 
of Primary Education in rural areas are absolutely inelastic 
for long periods. There are altogether about 5| lakhs of 
villages in British India, out of ’which, it has been calcu- 
lated, four-fifths are at present ’without a school ; the 
residents of these villages pay the local cesses just like- 
other villager.*:, and yet the necessary educational facilities 
for the education of their children are denied them ! 

The position as regards the spread of primary edu- 
cation and the total expenditure incurred in connection 
with it in different countries is shown in the following- 
table. The figures are taken from the Reports of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, and are for 
1897 or 1898 or 1899 or 1900 as they have been 
available : — 


[Noto.— This Speech does not end here.] 
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Europe. 





.9. d. 


Austro-Hungary . 

41 4 

6-2 

15 

5 35 

2 6 


Belgium 

67 

•8 

14-5 

15 

4 6 


Denmark 

2 2 

•3 

14 

... 

• • « 

Expend! ture- 







figures not 
available. 

France 

38'5 


14-4 

8-9* 

4 11 

*0n public School 







only, which enrol 
a b 0 u 1. 1 h r e e- 
fourths the total. 

PruBsia 

34-5 

20 

92 

5 4 


England and Wales... 

317 

5-7 

17-7 

12-1 

6 0 


Scotland 

4-3 

•7 

17 

1-6 

7 8 


Ireland 

4-5 

•8 

17-6 

1-2 

5 6 


Greece 

2 ‘5 

-10 

6-7 

• ». 

• •• 

Figures of ex- 
penditure not 
available. 

Italy 

32 

2-4 

7-3 

2*5 

1 7 


Norway 

2 

•3 

16-4 

46 

4 6 


Portugal 

6 

•24 

47 

... 

• . 

Do. do. 

BuBsia 

126 5 

38 

3 

41- 

0 8 

tState contribu- 







tion only. 

Spain 

18-2 

1-4 

7*4 



Figures of ex- 
penditure nob 
available. 

Sweden 

5-1 

74 

14.5 

11 

4 2 


Switzerland 

3-1 

•65 

20 7 

1-3 

8 5 


Asia, 







India (British) ... 

221-2 

316 

1-4 

•76 

0-83 


Japan 

42 7 

3-3 

78 

2 

0 11 


Africa. 







Cape Colony 

1 5 

•15 

9 65 

•27 

3 6 


Natal 

•54 

•02 

4’60 

•06 

2 2 


Egypt 

97 

•21 

2-17 

... 

... 

Expenditure fi 
gures not available- 

America. 




44-5 

9 10 


United States ... 

75 3 

15-3 

20 9 


Canada 

5-2 

•96 

18 

2 

7 9 


Australasia. 

4-3 

•79 

18 

2-5 

11 7 
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The figures of expenditure on Higher Education in 
various countries are also most interesting and_ instruc- 
tive ; — 


Name of country. Total amount spent. population. 


Austria 

. ... '66 millions sterling. 

• •• 

6/2. 

Belgium 

... -16 

U 

99 

... 

6(2. 

Denmark 

... -06 

91 

99 


8d. 

France 

... -92 

«) 

19 


6(2. 

Germany 

... 1-6 

1) 

91 


Id. 

Great liritain & Ireland. 1 7 

)) 

99 


11(2. 

Greece 

... -02 

W 

99 


2d. 

Italy 

... -46 

99 

19 


3.1(2. 

Norway 

... -04 

99 

99 


Id. 

Uussia 

... -95 


9l 


2d. 

Spain 

.. -1 

99 

99 


11(2. 

Sweden 

... '14 


99 


old. 

Switzerland . 

... -14 


ft 


lid. 

United States 

... 3'6 


99 


11(2, 

<I!anada 

... -21 


^9 


10(2. 

Australasia . 

... *13 




8(2, 

India 

... 28 

» 

99 


\d. 

Except in 

England, the 

greater part of 

the cost of 


higher education, about three-fourths and in some 


ca.ses even more, is met everywhere out of the funds 
of the State. 

My Lord, even allowing for the difference in the 
purchasing power of money in this country and else- 
where, these figures tell a most melancholy tale and 
show how hopelessly behind every other civilised nation 
on the face of the earth we are in the matter of public 
eduction. It is sad to think that, after a hundred 
years of British rule, things with us should be no 
better than this, and, unless the work is taken up 
with greater confidence and greater enthusiasm, there is 
small hope of any real improvement in the situation 
taking place. Jn other countries, national education 
is held to be one of the most .solemn duties of the 
State, and no effort or money is spared to secure fo.t 
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the vising gonovations the best equipment possible for 
the bnsincs.s of life. Here it has .so far been a more or 
less neglcctoil branch of State duty, relegated to a 
subordinate position in the general scheme of State 
action. Now that an era of substantial surpluses has 
set in. Government will not find themselves debarred 
from taking up the work in right earne.st b}’ financial 
diOiculties. In thi.s connection, I resjiectfully desire to 
make one suggestion — riz., that henceforth, whenever 
there is a surplus, it should be appropriated to the 
work of promoting the educational and industrial 
interests of the countiy. At present these surpluses 
go to reduce the amount of our debt, but, ns the 
Hon’ble Sir Edward Law has pointed out in the 

Financial Statement, our burden of debt is by no 
means heavj-, and there are valuable assets on the other 
side to cover the whole of it. Surpluses, after all, 
mean so much more taken from the jieojilo than is 

nece.^sary for the imrposo.s of the administration, and 1 
think it is most unfair that these surplus revenue.s 
.should be devoted to the reduction of a debt which is 
not at all excessive, when questions concerning the 

deepe.st welfare of the community and requiring to be 
taken in hand uithout any delay are put aside on the 
ground of want of funds. '\Ve have seen that the 

surplu.-es during the last five years have amounted to 
over 22 crorcs of rupees. If this v. ,st .sum had been 
set apart for the promotion of our educational and 
industrial interests instead of being needlessly devoted 
to a reduction of debt, what .splendid results the Gorem- 
inent would have been able to sliev.' in tbo com.^e o. r. 
yeai'.s ! j\Iy Lord, the question of expenditure 
at the root of the whole educational pi 
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try has recently been agitated over the recommendations 
of the Universities Commission appointed hy Your E.xcel- 
lency’s Goverment last year. 1 do not desiro to say any- 
thing on the present occasion on the subject of University 
reform, but it strikes mo that, if Government made its 
own institutions really model ones hy bringing • up their 
equipment to the highest standard and manning them 
only with the best men that can be pi-ocured both here 
and in England, the private colleges would necessarily find 
themselves driven to raise their own standard of equip- 
ment and efficiency. And if a number of post-graduate 
research scholarships were est.ablished by Government to 
■encourage lifelong devotion to higher studies, the whole 
level of higher education in the country will, be raised in 
a manner satisfactory to all, I think it is absolutely 
necessary that men whom the Government appoints to 
ehairs in its own colleges should set to their students 
the example of single-minded devotion to learning, and 
should, moreover, by their tact and sympathy and inborn 
capacity to influence young men for good, leave on their 
minds an impre.ssion which will endure through life. Only 
.such Englishmen as fulfil these conditions should be 
brought out, and I would even pay them higher salaries 
than at present if the latter are found to be insufiicient to 
attract the very best men. They should further be not 
young men who have just taken their degree, but men of 
some years’ educational standing, who have done good 
work in their subjects. My Lord, it is difficult to describe 
in adequate terms the mischief that is done to the best 
interests of the country and of British rule by the 
appointment of third or fourth rate Englishmen to chairs in 
•Government colleges. These men are unable to command 
i;bat respect from their students which they think to be due 
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to their position, and then they make up for it by clothing 
themselves with race pride, which naturally irritates 
the young men under them.' The result often is that 
jmung students leave college with a feeling of bitterness 
against Englishmen, and this feeling the}' carry with them 
into later life. On the other hand, the influence which a 
first class Englishman who knows how to combine sym- 
pathy with authority exei-cises upon his pupils, shapes their 
thoughts and feelings and aspirations throughout life, and 
they continue to look up to him for light and guidance even 
when their immediate connection with him has come to an 
end. My Lord, the question of technical instruction has 
often been discussed during the past few years in this 
country, and some time ago Your Excellency was pleased 
to ask if those who so often spoke about it had any definite 
proposals of their own to make. I do not, however, see how 
such a responsibility can be sought to be imposed upon our 
shoulders. Government have command of vast resources, 
aud they can procure without difficulty the required expert 
advice on the subject. If a small Commission of compe- 
tent Englishmen and Indians, who feel a genuine enthusi- 
asm for technical education, were deputed to those countries 
where so much is being actually done by their Governments 
for the technical instruction of their people to study the 
question on the spot, in a year or two a workable scheme 
would be forthcoming, and with the large surpluses which 
the Hon’ble Finance Member is now able to anounce year 
after year, a beginning could almost at once be made, and 
actual experience would suggest the rest. 

My Lord, there is one more question on which I beg 
leave to offer a few observations. The question of the 
wider employment of India-ns in the higher branches of 
the Public Service of their own country is one which is 
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intimately bound up, not only with tho cause of economic 
administration, but also with the political elevation of the 
people of India. Tlicre is no other country in the world 
where young men of ability and education lind themselves 
so completely shut out fi’om all liopo of ever participating 
in the higher responsibilities of oiHce. Everywhere else, 
the Army and tho Havy oiler careens to aspiring youths 
which draw forth from them the best efforts of Avhieh they 
are capable. These .services, for us in this country’, 
practically do not exi^. The gre.at Civil Service, which is 
entrusted with the task of general ndmini.‘itration, is also 
very nearly a monopoly of Englishmen. But it is not of 
these that I propose to speak to-day. I recognise that, in 
the present position of India, our admission into these 
fields of high employment is bound to be very slow, and I 
can even understand the view that, for the pui’pose of 
maintaining British supremacy intact, there must be for 
many 3 ’ears to come a lai’ge preponderance of Englishmen 
in the ranks of these services. But, my Lord, our exclusion 
from high office does not end here. In all the Special 
Departments or Minor Semdccs, as they are called, our 
position is even worse. In the Judicial and Executive 
branches of the Public Service, tho subordinate ranks 
at any rate are manned by' us. But in such depart- 
ments as Forests, and Customs and Salt and Opium, 
our exclusion from even lower ranks is practicallj' 
complete. Thus, in the Survey' Department of the 
Government of India, there ai'e .altogether 132 officers, 
with salaries ranging from 300 to 2,200 rupees a month, 
and of these only two are Indians and they' are in the last 
grade of PiS. 300. There are, moreover, 45 officers in this 
Department whose salaries range between Rs. 160 to 300, 
and even among these, only ten are Indians. Again, take 
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the Government Telegraph Department. There are 52 
appointments in it, the salaries of ivhich are Rs. 500 a 
month and more, and of these only one is an Indian. In 
the Indo-British Telegraph Branch, there are 13 officerB 
with sal.iiies above five hundered rupees a month, and 
among these there is not a single Indian. In the Mint 
Department, there are six officers with salaries above five 
hundred, and there too, there is not a single Indian. So 
too in the Post Ofiice. Last year there ivas only one 
Indian in that Department among the ten men who drew 
salaries above five hundred. But he was a member of the 
Civil Service, and it was in this capacity that he was 
thei'e. In the Geological Survey, 2 out of 14 officers, 
draiving salai-ies above Bs. 500, are Indians’; in the 
Botanical Survey, none. In the Foreign Department, out 
of 122 such officers, only 3 are Indians ; under Miscellane- 
ous there are 22 such officers, but not a single Indian is 
among them. It is only in the Financial Department that 
there is any appreciable proportion of Indians, namely, 14 
out of 59, among those whose salaries are above five 
hundred a month Turning to the Departments under 
Provincial Governments, and taking the Presidency of 
Bombay, we find that in the Forest Department there are 
21 officers whose salaries and allowances come to Rs. 500 
and above a month ; of these only one is an Indian. In 
the Salt Department, there are 13 places with salaries 
above four hundi'ed a month, and not a single one among" 
these is held by an Indian. In the Customs Department 
of Bombay, there are 13 officers who draw Rs. n 


month and above, and of these only three ar 
The Medical Department is, of course, practicai 
poly of Englishmen. In the Police Dep.artmenr 
49 officers classed as Superintendents ana 
5 
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Suporintondonts with salaries from Rs. 200 upwards, and 
there is not a single Indian among them. Only among 
II Probationary Assistant Suiierintendents there are 4 
Indians. In the Educational Hepartment, there are 25 
officers drawing salaries of Rs. 500 'and above, and of 
those only 5 are Indians. In the Public Works Depart- 
ment the proportion of Indians is larger, there being 2G 
Indians classed ns Executive Engineers and Assistant 
Engineers out of 81 Superior Officers of the Department. 
Turning next to Bengal, wo find that in the Forest De- 
partment there are 2G officers whoso salaries range 
between Rs. 200 and Rs. 1,200 a month, and among 
these only 2 are Indians and they are in the lowest 
grades. In the Salt Department there are 4 officex’S 
with ■ salaries • ranging from Rs. .300 to Rs. 1,000. 
There is no Indian among them. In the Customs Depart- 
ment there are 41 appointments, with salaries ranging 
from Rs. 26 Oto Rs. 2,250 ; not a single one among them 
is held by an Indian. In the Opium Department there 
are 87 officers with salaries coming down from Rs. 3,000 
to so low a point as Rs. 140 a month ; only 12 out of these 
are Indians. Two officers belong to the Stamps and Sta- 
tionary Department and draw Rs. 1,120 and Rs. 500 a 
month ; but neither of them is an Indian. In the Jail 
Department there are 1 In spec tor- General, 12 Supei-inten- 
dents and 4 Deputy Superintendents. There is only one 
Indian among them, and he is in the rank of Deputy 
Superintendent. In the Educational Department there 
are 59 officers drawing Rs, 500 and above, and out of 
these only 10 are Indians. Lastly, in the Public Works 
Department, 84 officers draw a salary of Rs. 500 a month 
and above, of whom only 15 are Indians. The other pro- 
vinces tell the same mournful 'tale, and I do not wish to 
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actually are at present, no Indian is allowed to compete' 
for entrance into the Police Department at the competitive 
examination that is held in London, because, if he passed, 
he might one day be the head of the Police in a district. 
Again, only two years ago the rules for admission into the 
Engineering and Telegraph Departments from Coopei-’s 
Hill were altered with the express purpose of prev’enting 
more than two Indians in any particular year from enter- 
ing those services. This alteration of the rules was a 
grievous wrong done to the people of India, and it has 
produced a feeling of bitter resentment throughout the 
country. In the Educational and Public Works Depart- 
ments, our numbers are slightly more satisfactory than in 
the other departments, but even hei’o the constitution of a 
Provincial Service, with a lower status and a lower scale of 
pay, has caused much dissatisfaction and discontent. My 
Lord, if all posts were equally open to Indians and 
Europeans, something may be said in favour of paying the 
Indian a smaller salai-}’, if Government in the interests of 
economic administration j)referred the Indian to the 
Englishman, when both were equally eligible ; but to 
restrict the employment of Indians and at the same time 
to pay such of them as are om2>lo3'ed a lower salaz’y is ta 
inflict upon them a double disadvantage, the reason for 
which it is not easy to undei'stand. My Lord, the Univer- 
sities turn out evoi}' year a large number of young men 
who have received a fairly high education. It is a natural 
aspiration on the part of many of them to seek responsible 
employment in the service of their own country. If they 
And a bar in front of them, whichever w.ay they tium, how 
can they be blamed if they occasionally show signs of dis- 
content ? They belong to wh-at may be called the azticu- 
ate classes of this countz-y, and what they say sinks slowly 
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^»'nt .-'tf’adily irilo tlm jiumln of flic innttp of the people, 
e have \si*en promised equality of Ireatmont, both in the 
Act of .and the Proclanintion of ISoR. I for one am 
qnx'pavcd to allow that such etjunlily of treatment is under 
ox)‘-ting cirouinstance': possible only within cortnin limita- 
tion; only I run anxious (hat (here should be a constant 
movement in the riuht direction, and that, as yo.ar 
succeeds year, the sphere of employment .should widen for 
my countrymen tnoi'C .and more. I nslc this in the name 
of good policy ns well as of justice, and T earnestly trust 
that the spint of my remarks will not be misconceived. 

My Lord, T must apologir.o to the Council for ha%nng 
p]>okcn at such tinconscionable length and strayed over a 
somewhat wide variety of topics. But this is the only day 
in the year when the non-odicinl >rcmbcrs of the Council 
find an oj^portunity to place before Government their views, 
such n.slhey may he, in rogai-d to the more important ques- 
tions connected with the admini.stration of India. Xo one 
donio.s that the difiicultics of the position arc great, and no 
one expects radical or far-reaching changes all in a da}’. 
"What one regrets most, however, in the present .system of 
administi-ation is that it favours so largely a policy of mere 
drift. TJie actual work of adininistr.ation is principally in the 
liands of members of the Civil Service, who, taken as a 
body, arc able and conscientious men ; but none of them 
individually can command that prestige, which is so 
essential for inaugHrating any large scheme of policy in- 
volving a doparluro from the established order of things. 
The administrators, on the other liand, who come out direct 
from England, command, no doubt, the necess.ary prestige, 
hut their term of office being limited to five years, they 
have not the opportunit}’, even if they had the will, to deal 
in an cffiective and thorough-going manner with the deeper 
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problems of the administration. The result is that there 
is an inveterate tendency to keep things merely going, as 
though every one said to himself : ‘ This will last my time.' 
"What the situation really demands is that a large and 
comprehensive scheme for the moral and material well- 
()eing,of the people should be chalked out with 'patient care 
and foresight, and then it should be firmly and steadily 
adhered*to, and the progress made examined almost from 
year to year. My Lord, speaking the other day at the 
Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, Your Lordship was pleased 
to observe ; — 

If we turn our gaze for a moment to fhe future, a great de- 
velopment appears with little doubt to lie before this country. 
There is no Indian problem, be it of population or education or 
labour or subsistence, which it is not in the power of statesman- 
ship to solve. The solution of many is even now proceeding 
before our eyes. 

The India of the future will, under Providence, not be an India 
of diminishing plentj’, of empty prospect, or of justifiable discon- 
tent; but one of expanding industry, of awakened faculties, of 
increasing prosperity, and of more widely distributed comfort and 
wealth. I have faith in the conscience and purpose of my own 
country, and I believe in the almost illimitable capacities of this. 
But under no other conditions can (his future be realised than the 
unchallenged supremacy of the Paramount Power, and under no- 
other controlling authority is this capable of being maintained 
than that of the British Crown, 

My Lord, the people of India have all along accepted 
with willing allegiance the condition so justly insisted ui^on 
by Your Lordship, namely, the unch.allenged supremacy of 
the Paramount Power, and the faith expressed in the 
purpose and conscience of England is our main ground of 
hope for the future.' Both sides stand to lose a great deal 
if their harmonious co-operation is ever disturbed, and 
working in a spirit of mutual understanding and apprecia- 
tion, they may realise for this country an honoured 
position among the nations of the earth and for England 
the glory of having helped India to such a position. 
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|.{f n inf'linif o/iJ,c Imp'rlrJ. L'yjinlativc Cotmcil held on 
^e'lnr<dnp (he .‘.'ilh, March JHO.',, //»s Excellency Lord 
Citrttiu prc'ddivfj, the lion, Mr, G. K, Gohlmlc spoke as 
jollovf: on the J'innncial Stat-nuent for JOOd/-Od, presented 
Iip (he lion. Sir Edvnrd Lnif, — j 

Yom- Exi'ollf-Jipy, 1 join heartily in tlie congnttulations 
which have been oilerod to my Hon’hio frionrl the Einnneo 
Momhoron the vtMW interesting l-'inancinl Statoniont which 
he h'l-s presented to the Conneil this ye.nr. I think the 
Ilon'hlc Me.mhcr has heoii the luckiest j\Iinister tlmtiias 
over held cliargo of the Financial ]iortfolio in this country. 
Large .surpluses have been the order of the day during his 
time. They, indeed, began before ho took charge of his 
oflico. For the year that is about to close is the .sixth year 
in .succession when a largo siirplus has been realised. In 
the opening paragraphs of the now Financial Statement 
the surplus for'^thc closing year is shown at £2,711,200, 
i.c., a little over four crorcs of rujiees. But, ns Mr. Baker 
X>oints out in his note, the true surplus is about G'72 crores 
.and of tliis sum special grants, aggregating 2’G!) croi’es, 
have been made to Provincial Governments. We thus 
have the extraordinary phenomenon of a year in which taxes 
bringing in a revenue of close upon two crorcs of rupees 
were remitted, showing, in .spite of the remission, a surplus 
of about G j crores. Never before, mj’ Lord, were such 
huge surpluses i-ealized in the liistory of Indian finance, and 
the fact that the}' have shown themselves year after year 
for six years in succe.ssion proves conclusivel}' that the level 
of taxation has been fixed much higher than the needs of 
public expenditure require or the circumstances of the 
country justify. The surpluses of the last six ye.ars have 
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aggregated nearly 29 crores oF rupees. If we take the 
twenty years immediately preceding this period of sis 
year’s, we find that the total of surpluses in those ye.ars 
was only 17^ crores and the total of deficits 19.] crores — 
or a net deficit of two crores. A total surplus of 29 crores 
in six years as .against a net deficit of two crores in twenty 
years — this illustrates with sufficient clearness the startling 
change that has taken place in the position of the country’s 
finances. What has brought about this change ? There 
have been no sudden accessions to the wealth of the people, 
nor has a policy of severe retrenchment been adopted, 
reciting in a reduction of public bui’dens. On the other 
hand, the eai’lier years of the periods were marked by two 
of the severest famines that India has ever known, causing 
enormous losses to the people in crops and cattle, and 
necessitating a large outlay on the part of the Govern- 
ment for famine relief ; • and during the later years 
there has been a notable increase in public expenditure. 
How then have these large and recurring surpluses been 
caused ? The explanation, my Lord, is not far to seek. 
Eor twelve years, from 1885 onwards, the country passed, 
financially speaking, through a period of exceptional 
storm and stress, the falling' rupee and the failing 
opium causing the Finance Minister the utmost anxiety 
and giving him practically no rest. And the level of 
taxation had to be continuously raised so as to maintain, 
even in the most adverse circumstances, a budgetary- 
equilibrium between the revenue and the expenditure of 
the country. The lowest point reached by the lupec was 
IBd. The lowest level re.ached by opium -I'evenue was 
about five ci’ores ofi rupees. Since then the rupee has 
risen to 16d. and has firmly established itself there, OAving 
to the currency legisl.ation of Government, and a rise of 
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3fZ. means a saving of about five crores in the remittances 
necessary to cover the home charges. There has also been 
a remarkable recovery in the opium-revenue, the figure for 
the closing year being actually over 8g crores. The rise in 
the rupee and the recovery in the opium-revenue have th\is 
brought about an improvement of about eight crores a year 
in the financial position of the Government of India. From 
this we must deduct about two crores, being the amount 
•remitted last year, under the salt-tax and the income-tax ; 
-and if we assume that the normal increases in the ordinary 
•sources of revenue go to cover the normal increases in 
expenditure, we get, on the present basis of taxation, an 
sinnual surplus of about six crores of rupees. It may, 
however, be urged that the improvement in the opium- 
xevenue may not last and that it is not prudent to lower the 
level of taxation on the strength of the present improve- 
Tnent, Even allowing this to be so, we still have a huge 
•permanent excess of revenue over expenditure, and this 
•excess fully justifies a prayer on the part of the people for 
further remission of taxation. The relief granted last year 
■evoked a general feeling of gratitude throughout the coun- 
try and nobody has forgotten it. Looking, however, to 
"the prosperous condition of the national exchequer, we feel 
we are entitled to ask for a larger measure of relief. My 
Lord, in the twelve years of stoi'm and stress to which I 
have referred, it was perhaps necessary for the Finance 
Minister to act on the safe, if somewhat over- cautious, plan 
of under-estimating the Eevenue and over-estimating the 
expenditure. But though the difficulties of that position 
have passed awaj^ the tradition, once established, Still 
holds the field. And our budget estimates continue year 
after year to be so framed as to show the smallest possible 
surplus, when everyone, including, I believe, the Finance 
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Member himself, fully expects that a largo surplus will be’ 
realised at the end of the year. Mj- Lord, an equilibrium 
between the ordinary revenue and the ordinary expenditure 
is of course a necessity in a solvent nation’s finance. Under 
favourable conditions, even oxtraordinaiy charges might bo 
mot out of revenue. And further, to assure the position, a 
moderate surplus may bo provided for. But anything be- 
yond this is opposed to all the received c.anons of good fin- 
ance. Nothing, to my mind, can bo more indefensible than 
to raise from the people, ye.ar after ye.ar — as has been done 
for the last six 3’cars — a larger revenue than is fairly’ need- 
ed for the requirements of the country. As Major Baring 
(now Lord Cromer) put it in his Financial Statement for 
1882-83 

It is, of course, desirable to estimate for a moderate surplus. 
But to Itcop on taxes in order to Bccure too lai-go a surplus is 
unjustifiable. 

The Hon’ble Member himself expressed a similar 
view in his Financial statement of last j’ear. In announc- 
ing last year’s remission of taxation, ho said : — 

In view of the present satisfactory situation, it is the opinion 
of the Government of India that it is neither desirable nor good 
financial policy to continue levying taxation at present rates, 
yielding such largo recurring surpluses ns have been realised dur- 
ing the last four years. It is true that our expenditure is necessa- 
rily increasing with the increasing development of the country,, 
and some of our present sources of revenue do not show much sign 
of elosticitj'. But for the present our receipts are in excess of 
our needs, and even should it be necessar)' some years hence to 
seek the means of increasing revenue we hold that we are not 
justilied in continuing taxation at its present level during an 
interval which we trust may bo prolonged. 

My Lord, in a country admittedly' 6o poor as 
India, where, again, the people are just emerging 
from a series of calamitous years, it is e.=Eential that the 
weight of public burdens should be kept as light as possi- 
ble. The existence of a large surplus is a direct inxltation 
to the Government to increase expenditure, and further it 
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constitutes .a temptation to the authorities in England to 
try and shift a portion of their own burdens to the shoul- 
ders of the Indian Government. I cannot help wishing, 
therefore, that my Hon’ble friend had seen his way, in 
view of his large surplus, to recommending further relief 
to the taxpayers of this country. As the recurring sur- 
pluses have been made possible by the currency legislation 
of the Government, it is but fair that the class whose inter- 
ests have been most adversely aftected by that legislation — 
the bulk of our agn’cultural population — should receive 
the major portion of whatever relief is granted. My Loi’d, 
the fall in general prices as a result of the artificial appre- 
ciation of the rupee has, I think, alread}' begun, however 
its opei-ation may be hidden from view by other causes. 
The Hon’ble Member himself seems to recognise this, in- 
asmuch as he warns us to be prepai’ed for a decline of 
prices during the next few years. "When the full effects of 
the currency legislation unfold themselves and the final ad- 
justment of prices to the standard of the new rupee 
takes place, it will be found that a grievous addi- 
tion has been made to the burdens of the agricultural 
producer and that virtuall}’^ his assessment has been en- 
hanced by nearly fifty per cent. The delay that has occur- 
red, owing to various circumstances, in such adjustment 
taking place, has enabled some peojjle — including even 
persons in high authority — to make very astonishing claims 
for the nev; rupee. Thus we find that the late Secretary 
of State for India, at the time of presenting the last 
Indian Budget to Parliament, expressed himself as 
follows : — 

While the erehatige value of the rupee has externallv risen, 
and has without difficulty been maintained praetic-allj' at the rsf'? 
of Is. 4d., prices have not been adversely alTected Jn fac*. 
prices of commodities of general consumption have risen 
than fallen. By reducing the number of rupees to be * 
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this country to moot gold obligations, surplus .after surplus has 
boon scoured during the past four years. And the present 
remission of taxation is mainly duo to tho success of our present 
currency policy. 

I do not wish to trouble tlio Council with any 
lengthy discussion on this point, but all I would like 
to ask is, if the Secretary of State for India really 
imagines that such .an ^ impossible fe.at as that of rais- 
ing the exchange value of tho rupee without involving 
an indirect increase in tho taxation of the country, can bo 
performed, what is there to prevent tho Government of 
India from raising tho rupee still higher — s.ay, to Is. ^d. 
or Is. 9fZ. or oven 2s. ? The surpluses then' would be even 
larger than now and ns, according to Lord Geoige Hamil- 
ton’s argument, no hai'm is done to anybody in India by 
such artificial appreciation, there is no reason whatever 
why such a wondex'fully easy and simple method of increas- 
ing the resources at tho disposal of the Government should 
not be adopted. I .think, howevei’, that the Lords Com- 
missioners of tho Treasury showed a better appreciation of 
the rupee than the late Secretary of State for India, when, 
in a letter, dated 24th November 1879, they wTote : — 

It appears too that tho Government of India, in making tho 
present proposal, lay themselves' open to tho same criticisms as 
are made upon Governments which liave depreciated their curron- 
•oies. In general, the object of such Govornmonts has been to 
diminish the amount they have to pay to their creditors. In the 
present case, the object of the Indian Government appears to be 
to increase the amount they have to receive from their taxpajers. 
If the present level of exchange be duo to tho depreciation of 
silver, the Government scheme, if it succeeds, may relieve tho 
Indian Government and others, who desire to remit money to 
England, but this relief will be given at tho expense of the Indian 
taxpayer or with the effect of ineieasing every debt or fixed 
payment in India, including debts duo by raiyats to money- 
lenders. 

I submit, my Lord, that there should i-eally 
be no diiTerence of opinion on this point and that 
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tlio authors of the currenc}’ polic}' should freely admit 
that, whatever its counter balancing advantages may 
be, that policy' involves a most heavy indirect addition 
to the burdens, especiall}' of the agiicultural popul- 
ation, when its full eflects manifest themselves. Of 
course we all recognise that a revei’sal of the currency 
polic}’, adopted more than ten years ago, is not now within 
the pale of practical politics. But that only imposes upon 
the Government the responsibility to take every opportu- 
nity that oilers itself to grant such relief, as may be 
reasonably possible, to those to whom the State undoubted- 
ly owes some reparation. 

IVIj' Lord, I think that three particular forms of relief 
may be specially suggested for the consideration of Gov- 
ernment on the present occasion. The first is the abolition 
of the excise duty on cotton goods ; the second is a further 
reduction of eight annas in the salt-tax ; and the third is a 
lowering of the land-revenue demand — especially in the 
North-West Provinces, Bombay and Madras. Of these 
the subject of excise duty has been more thair once 
discussed in this Council, and I do not wish to refer to it 
- at any length to-day. I think there is now no doubt that 
this duty is really paid by the consumers, wWch means by 
the bulk of our poorer classes ; and thus, while it hampers 
the mill industry to a considei’able extent, it also consti- 
tutes a serious and perfectly unnecessary addition to the 
burdens of our poorer classes. The Hon’ble Member says 
that ; 

It is impossible to believe that the average enhanced cost to 
the individual consumer of cotton cloth on account of the exeise 
exceeds 84 annas per annum. 

But I submit _ that even 3^ annas a year is a 
serious matter to those whose annual income — 
taking official calculatiors alone — does not exceed? 
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Rs. 72, as calculated b3’’ Sir David Barbour and 
Lord Cromei’, or Rs. 30, ns calculated by Your ]5x- 
celloncy three years ago, and whoso normal state is one of 
abjoet poverty and, in the case of a considerable propor- 
tion, even of chronic destitution, T think, my Lord, that 
the. ai’guments in favour of the abolition of this duty aro 
unanswerable and that the mor,al effect of its maintenance 
is even more disastrous than the financial or economic one. 
The TIon’ble Member has, however, urged a strange plea 
in his Financial Statement to justify the continued levy 
of so objectionable a duty, .and I confess it has surprised 
me not a little. The Hon’ble Member says : — 

Moreover, it must be roraombered that a cortain amount of 
rovonuo is a nocosaity to provide for the administration of the 
■country and, the cotton o.veiao dues now return upwards of 2Q\ 
laltlis, having increased from Rs. 11,02,917 in 1900-01, It is very 
•easy to object to any and every class of taxation, but those who 
maito objections should, I think, offer suggestions as to how 
revenue could bo maintained if their objections wore to bo 

admitted. 

My Lord, if my Hon’ble friend really believes 
•that the excise duty is maintained because it brings 
in a revenue which the Government cannot afford to 
-give up, he is probably the only man in India or in Eng- 
land who thinks so. Moreover, can the Hon'ble Member 
be serious wben he advances such an .argument with a 
surplus. of neaiiy 6.3 croi’es in hand, reduced to four 
•crores by special grants made to Provincial Governments ? 
Why, my Lord, instead of the Government being unable 
to sacrifice 20 lakhs a year, there seems to be such a 
plethora of money in the country’s exchequer that the 
■Government do not know what to^ do with it ! I could 
have understood Sir Auckland Colvin or Sir David Barbour 
•or Sir James Westland using the language that my 
Hon’ble friend has used. But be, the fortunate realiser of 
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■surplus after surplus — such as were never before dreamt 
•of in the history of Indian finance — surely he must not 
speak as though he knew hot which way to turn to make 
the two ends meet ! 

My second suggestion for granting further relief to 
the poorer classes of the country is that another eight 
annas should be taken off the salt duty. This duty was 
reduced by eight annas last year, and the measure of 
relief was received with deep gratitude throughout the 
country. The reduction might, however, be carried still 
further without any inconvenience. The salt-duty question 
in India is essentially a poor man’s question : for it is the 
poorer many — and not the richer few — who eat more salt 
when it is cheap and less when it is dear. The soundest 
and best policy in the matter — even financially — would, 
therefore, seem to be to raise an expanding revenue on an 
expanding consumption under a diminishing scale of duties. 
Again, every reduction effected in this duty gives the 
Government a valuable financial reserve, which may be used 
•without difficulty in times of sudden emergency. A 
further reduction of the salt duty is, therefore, from every 
point of view a most de.sirable form of relief. In this 
connection, there is one matter which I would respectfully 
urge upon the attention of Government, The manufacture 
of salt in India is strictly under Government control, and 
practically a Government monopoly. And the monopoly is 
enforced under restrictions and in a manner which fisVi? 
the effect of transferring about a third of the indastry-'- 
the foreign manufacturer, Numerous small 
wffiich formerly existed on the coast have been 
and the manufacture has been concentrated at ^ ~ 

with a view to bringing it under effectire 
result is restricted production. We 
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sea-boavd and salt-mines too, and can manufacture 
every pound of salt we need. And yetj under the existing 
fiscal system, about a third of our supply comes from 
foreign countries. The following figures, taken from 
the Material and Moral Progress Report for 1901-02, are 
instructive : — 


Imports of salt from 

1891-92. 

1901-02. 

The United Kingdom 

Tons, 

222,300 

1 Tons, 

: 2.59,200 

Germany 

103,400 

1 76,700 

Red Sea and Persian Gulf Ports 

45,700 

' 147,700 

32,600 

Other places 

2,600 

Toiai ... 

374,000 

516,200 


The imports have thus increased 38 per cent, in ten 
years ! I submit that in respect of such a prime necessary 
of life as salt — especially when we have plenty of it within 
the four corners of this country — we ought not to be forced 
to depend on foreign supplies to a steadily-increasing 
extent ! 

The third measure of relief which I would respect- 
fully urge upon the attention of Government is a lower- 
ing of the land-revenue demand, especially in the North- 
"Wcst Provinces, Bombay, and Madras. The most notice- 
able feature of this branch of revenue is its large and almost 
continuous increase. In 1890-91 it stood at 24'04 crores. 
Its rise since then may be seen from the follomng 
figures ; — 
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1890-91 

. ... 24-04 crores. 

1893-94 

... 25-58 

1895-96 

... 26-20 . „ 

1898-99 

... 27-46 

1901-02 

... 27-432 

1903-04 (Revised) 

... 28-89 

1904-05 (ilud{,etj 

... 29 38 

An increase of over 22 per cent, in fourteen years I 

On the other hand, the figures of cropped acreage are ; — 

1890-91 

... 194-41 millions of acres. 

1893-94 

... 197-38 „ 

1895-96 

188-92 

1898-99 

... 196-48- „ 

1900-01 

... 198-31 „ 

Or an increase of 

just 2 per cent, in eleven years 1 

Coming to the three 

Provinces that I have specially 


mentioned, we have the following interesting figures ; 


North- Western Provinces, 

Tear. Ordinary land-revenue. Cropped area. 

1886-87... 6S0‘7 lakhs, 33'92 million acres 

1902-03... 636 „ 34'61 

Or an increase of nearly 10 per cent, in revenue on a 
practically stationai’y cropped acreage. 

Madras. 


Tear, Land-revenue. Cropped area. 

lS'^6-87 ... 460'o lakhs. 23'01 million acres. 

1902-05 ... 682‘5 „ 24-50 

Or an increase of nearly 25 per cent, in revenue with 
an increase of only 6| per cent, in the cropped acreage. 

Bombay. 


Year. 
1886-87 ... 
1894-95 ... 
1900-01 ... 


Land-revenue. 
270 lakhs. 
289 

298-2 „ 


Cropped area. 

24*2 millions, 
2i’0 


Or an increase of 13 per cent, in revenue with hsNl 
any increase in the cropped area, which shows soirr~y 
tuations owing to the prevalence of famine 
closing years of the last century. 

6 


’r 
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My hoi'll, n^'rif'viltiijc jn Uii' noly Miivivin;,' ‘fononitr 
otuml-liy of iliti iiiii'-'i of th« iioln'try in 

(lio country I'l in dccjH'C dt‘'trr'>‘>, Tlio ''oil, niulcr ti 
syntciu of /^cnornliy uninfinurf-d ruUivntion, i*, undfi j,'i>iti.r' 
Pto-idy f'^‘lmu^liol 1 , Tlu' yioM of ciojt jior ncit- ji' — 

lioing now Hfflo more timn 0 or 10 hii- hol.i ii>, ng:iin‘'t 20 
to Oo huslu'lfi in vchtofn countricit wjtli fur fnvoiirnldo 
ngricultnrol oondition*'. And (ho niiyiit in tjur f i>t 

a jionr, ‘trngcling cnKivulor, witli hiu lo'^onrcf's nil hut 
odinustcd, and hinifttdf more or h‘.-*« involved in doht. In 
tho.'.o circunmliviU'O'*, llio incronfoi, of latid-iovi-nuo—c-po- 
cinlly in Iho I’rovinco^ rofojTcd to nhovo — nro large, niid 
Avcigh with undue ]iro.‘-<.uro on the hind. And I Mih- 
niit thnt. the ijncMion of gi-niiting loliof lo (ho hnr.l pio®' cd 
* cullivfttors hy the lowering of the* m-'oi-imont is one which, 
in iho present pi-osperous condition of. the country’s o.'c- 
chequer, deserves favoumhle considemtion iit the hands of 
Government. ‘While on this subject J beg lo nclcnowlodge 
with pleasure and gratitude tlie liberal action of the 
Bombay Government in gi-anting considerablo reductions 
of assessment in the Guzornt districts. These reductions 
amount to rr.lO lakhs on an aggregate ns.i-ossmcnt of 8."> 
lakhs — or over G per cent. Stmngely enongli, Iiowcver, 
the Government have declined to concede an^' such relief 
-to the Dekklian raiyats, and yet the case of the Dckkhnn 
is the most urgent. The I'lokklmn is an arid upland with 
a poor soil and a precarious rainfall, and yet p.ay.s an 
aggregate assessment of 1 20 lakhs on a cropped acreage of 
11 millions of acres. The MacDonncll Commission have 
expressed the opinion that it is not onl}’ a full assessment, 
ljut weighs harder on the Dekkhan pensantrj- than else- 
where on account of s&anty crop-yield, and is one of the 
causes of agricultural indebtedness. Besides, during the 
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rnl.Tinilous docMtlo ending ■with 1001, tin's tmct sufi'crod as 
no of hoi- did ihrongiiont the country. The pojnilation 
declined from 02- 1 Inklis to r«0-4 lakhs; tlie cropped area 
fell otV, and the crop-los.'-os amounted to over .oO crores of 
rupees. The c-itflo lo'-s was over 42 per cent, and tiiere 
Was an alarming increa.^e of agricultural debts. Altogether 
tliero uM.sinlhc'JMlistricls a degree of agricultural deterior- 
ation and (“concunic c.xhaustion .such a.s had not been wit- 
nessed in any part of the country during the last centiuy. 
And yet so far the only reductions which tho Bombay 
Governinont Itave announced amount to a trifle over 
Rs. 3,000! 

My Lord, in o.-cplaining an increase of half a million 
sterling under e.vci.sc-revenue in tho revised estimates for 
tho closing year, tho Ilon’ble ^leinber says : — ‘ Increase of 
revenue is undoubtedly in great measure due to improved 
a.dministi-ation and gre.ater .attention to improvement in 
the condition of the people,’ which is the Ilon’ble Jfember’s 
paraphr.aso of the e.vprcssion ‘ increased consumption.' And 
ho proceeds to observe : — 

Satisfactory as this ia from one point of viov/— a growth of 
revenue, wo could not regard with satisfaction any increase which 
might possibly ho attributed to increased consumption of alcohol 
in excess of the logitimato requirements of those classes among tho 
population to whom, from long habit and custom, alcohol in 
moderation is a virtual ncessity. Tlioro is no desire on tho part 
of tho Government of India to increase revenue by encouraging 
indulgence in alcohol. It is a matter in which wo feel our full 
responsibility, v.-hieh undoubtedly requires constant, careful 
watching, and to which at the present moment v/e nro devoting 
cpcciat attention in tho Interests of tcraporanco and morality. 

This declaration of the Hon’ble Member will be 
welcomed wdth sincere satisfaction throughout the 
country. Tho revenue under Excise shows an alarming 
growth during the last twent}'^ ye.ars, having risen 
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an increase of 82 per cent., or talcing the year ] 903-04- 
to 7'4 crores, i.e., an increase of over 100 per cent, in 
20 3 ’eai’s. The increase in population during the period 
has been only 1 5 per cent. Part of the increase in the- 
revenue has no doubt been ^due to enhancements of 
excise-duties and to stricter preventive measures. But a 
large part has been owing, as admitted by the Financo 
Member himself, to increased consumption. The import 
of liquors too has increased during the time by over .35 per- 
cent., having risen from 4'12 million gallons to 5'5T 
inillions. All things considered, there is the clearest evi- 
dence to show that the curse of drink is on the increase,, 
especially among the lower classes and the wild aboriginal 
tribes, spreading ruin and misery among them. As 
appears from the Material and Moral Progress Report for 
1901-02, in Bengal the consumption of country spirits in 
distillery, areas shows an expansion of 55 -per cent.,, 
having advairced from 3’9 lakhs of gallons to over 6T 
lalilis during the decade 1891-92 to 1901-02, So, too, in 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the reported 
consumption 'of country spirits was 24 percent, higher. No 
accurate statistics are forthcoming on this point, but the 
fact of an expanding consumption is undoubted, and it 
behoves the authorities anxiously to consider whether 
more efiective measures could not be devised than at- 
present with a view to checking the spread of consump- 
tion of these intoxicants among the poorer classes. It is- 
true that some reduction has been effected in the number 
of shops, but in this matter as much depends upon the- 
sites of these shops as on their number — perhaps more. 
Were shops to be set down opposite schools, colleges,, 
•places of worship, hospitals, etc., as the Hon’ble Mr. 
.Woodroffe said the other day in the Bengal Legislative- 
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Council they were in Calcutta itself, it would be of little 
avail to reduce merely their total number. Local option 
is the only remedy for an evil such as this. In the 
Material and Moral Progress Keport to which I have 
already I'eferred, we are told that definite orders have 
been passed in accordance with the principle formulated 
by the Government of India in 1890 to the effect that 
before any new site is fixed for the establishment of a 
shop, reference shall be made to local opinion and that any 
reasonable objection shall be entertained. The instruction 
here described as authoritatively laid down is as it should 
be ; but it is open to question how far it is acted on in 
practice. Instances can be cited of shops, in reference to 
the location of which no deference whatever has been 
shown to local opinion or sentiment. Further, the 
existing arrangements of the excise administration leave 
much to be desired. The ‘ minimum guarantee ’ in 
Bombay, the general auctioning of licenses to keep stills in 
out-still areas and even the central distillery system, with 
its varying arrangements for the manufacture of spirits — 
these are some of the features of the existing administra- 
tion which require close and careful investigation. The 
whole subject calls for a fresh examination and it behoves 
Government to institute a searching inquiry. Education 
would be an effective remedy, but its operation is bound 
to be slow. I think legislative eftect should be given to 
the direction as to local option. 

My Lord, among the important topics of a general 
character, on which this year’s Financial Statement ofter 
some interesting observations, is the subject of India’s 
balance of trade. The Hon’ble Member states at the 
outset that he has been much surprised to learn that 
‘ there are considerable misapprehensions abroad on the 
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question of the balance of trade.’ And, after examining 
certain figures for the three years from 1900-01 to 
1902-03, the Hon’ble Member records his conclusion that 
the figures ‘ entirely dispose of the erroneous assumption 
that India is paying for more than she- receives under the 
three heads of imported goods, imported investment 
securities, and payment abroad of budgeted Government 
sterling chaiges.’ His argument is briefly this : during 
the three years under consideration, the excess value of 
exports over imports was .£47'58 millions sterling. Erom 
this total must be deducted ^1*45 milUons being the value of 
rupee paper transferred to India during the period ; while 
we must add to it a sum of ^2T4 millions, representing 
the value of stores, ai’ms, munitions and animals, supplied 
to the Home Government in connection with their require- 
ments in South Africa and China. This gives us a net 
excess of exports in three years of i48‘27 millions. Now,, 
says the Hon’ble Member, this is practically the amount of 
the Secretary of State’s dr.awings during the three years. 
And thus the excess of the country’s exports over its 
imijorts is no more than the amount of the Home charges, 
which means that the Home charges really represent all 
that India pays annually over and above what she has to 
pay in return for her imports. My Lord, I confess I was 
startled to read this paragraph, and I asked myself : ‘ If the 
Hon’ble hlember is right, what becomes of the profits 
which English merchants annually earn in India ; what 
becomes of the freight the English Companies earn ; what 
becomes of the savings of English lawyers, English doc- 
tors, English civil and militax'y servants of the Crown ? 
Does nothing really go out of India for all these ? ’ And 
then I examined the Hon’ble Member’s figures somewhat 
closely, when I found that he had left out of account two 
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most important items. The excess of exports over 
imports that he gives is tlie excess of all our exports over 
all our imports, including merchandise and treasure and 
stores, both Government and private. The imports thus 
include (1) the capital raised annually in England and 
spent on Indian railways and irrigation works, for which 
there is no corresponding export, and (2) the Government 
stores for which provision is made in the Secretary' of 
State’s disbursements for current purposes ; these stores 
are worth about 1^ to 2 crores a. year, and they represent 
a value received by India for a corresponding portion of 
the Home chai'ges, and they are thus different from the 
rest of the Home charges. Our real imports, therefore, 
i.e., those which we receive in exchange for our exports, 
are less than our nominal or total imports by the amount 
of the capital which is raised by the State and by 
Companies in England every year and spent on Indian 
railways and irrigation works. And, secondly, the net loss 
to the country under Home charges is represented, not by 
the whole of the Secretary of State’s drawings, but by a 
sum which is equal to those drawings minus the value of 
the stores for which provision is made in his current dis- 
bursements. The amount raised in England during the 
three years under consideration and spent on public work 
in India was, I believe, about 16 millions sterling. Ibis 
figure must, therefore, be deducted from our total imports 
to get at the imports which we received in exchange for 
our exports. We thus have during the three jsue ; 
excess of 64 millions and not 4S millions of oar esr^---~ 
over our real imports. As against this we hare ~ 
the whole of the Secretary ox State's badgete- 
which have been srated to be 4P 
but these drawings rxinus the nuae c" - 
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•included inr them, which was over three millions. 
We thus see that while the Secretary of State’s 
■drawings for his own pm-poses would have been 
;satisfied by an excess of about 46 millions sterling of 
•our exports over imports, the actual excess was about 64 
millions sterling or about 18 millions more in three 
years. I think, therefore, that we maj' well assume that 
this sum of 18 millions represents the amount which India 
paid more than she received during the three years under 
the three heads of ‘ imported goods, imported investment 
■securities, and payment abroad of budgeted Government 
sterling charges.’ Moreover, this figure does not take into 
account the capital imported into India by private indivi- 
duals or Companies for minor industrial undertakings. 

My Lord, a most striking feature of this year’s bud- 
get is the great increase that has' taken place in the mili- 
tary expenditure of the country. The Finance Member 
himself is almost outspoken in the expression of his regret 
on the subject. The Budget Estimate for 1904-05 exceeds 
all previous record — the charge budgeted for coming to no 
less than 28'6 crores. The following figures show how 
steady and continuous has been the rise in our military 
expenditui'e during the last twenty years ; — 


Year. 

Military expenditure 
of rupees. 

1884-85 

• •• 

16-96 

1887-88 

• •• 

20 41 

1890-91 

• •• 

26-69 

1894-95 

• •• 

24 09 

1902-03 

• •• 

25-91 

1903-04 (Ke'^ised) 

• •• 

2678 

1904-05 (Budget) 

... 

28-66 


or an increase of nearly 70 per cent, in twent}' years as 
against an increase of about 44 per cent. — from 51 crores . 
to 73 crores — in the receipts under the principal heads of 
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rpvcnup. The TTon'lile Sir I'lclmond Elies "ives in liis stnte- 

O 

nient what lie will foigive me for c.illing a curiovis t.able, 
conifiilecl to .‘-how that, wluitever may be the actual figure 
of uiililary expenditure, it is not only not rising relatively 
to the total revenue of the countiy, but that os a matter 
of fact thei'O is a notable decline in the percentage of reve- 
nue .‘jpent on the army. The llon’ble j\Tember takes two 
penods of four years each, one from 180G-97 to 1899-1900 
and the other from 1900-01 to 1908-04 and he seeks to 
prove that, while during tlie former period the net mili- 
tary e.xpenditure of the country was 24'7 per cent, of the 
total revenue, during the latter period it has been only 21 
per cent. The Hon'blo Member’s method of instituting 
comparisons is. however, open to most serious objection, 
nis first period is a period of famines and frontier 
wai*s, so that while the I’ovenue during that time 
is not at its normal level, the military expenditure 
is at an abnormally high level, .and thus he gets a 
higher percentage for purposes of his comparison. 
The second period, on tlie other hand, is a period during 
which the revenue is .above the normal owing to specially 
good seasons, and the military expenditure is below the 
normal owing to a part of the troops being engaged in 
South Africa and China. Now this is bad enough, but 
worse than this is the fact that while he takes on the one 
hand only net military expenditui-e, he takes on the other 
the gross revenue of the country. Now, as we all know, 
the figures of gross revenue are altogether useless for 
purposes of a fair comp.u-i.son ; for they include large 
receipts under commercial services — i.e., railways, irriga- 
tion works, post and telegr.iph — which arebd.inced by 
corresponding entries on the expenditure side and which, 
therefore, only go to swell the total figures of gross 
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revenue without making any real addition to the resources 
available for administrative purposes. Moreover, railway 
receipts have been of late years going up b}' leaps and 
bounds. Of course the entries under railw.ays on the- 
other side have also been correspondingly increasing, but 
If ydn take into consideration only the figures' of gross 
revenue you get an altogether erroneous idea of the 
growth of the re.al revenue of the country. For pui’poses 
of a useful comparison, therefore, the only proper method 
is to take the figures either of net mvenue or of the total 
receipts under what are known as the principal heads of 
revenue. Taking the latter set of figures, which are more 
favourable to the Hon'ble Member's point of view than the 
former, we find that the net military expenditure is about 
36 per cent, of the revenue under tlS principal heads, and 
that this percentage has practicallyX ‘ontinued steady at- 
that figure excep't during the years wh^the Indian exche- 
quer secured some relief by Mending ^portion of the 
Indian troops’ for service in South Afriba and China.. 
The question of these percentages however is, comparatively 
speaking, of less importance than the question whether 
there is ever to be a limit to the growth of these military 
burdens. My Lord, the question of military expenditure 
is really one of policy, and in the shaping of that policy 
the people of this country have no voice. But may we 
not ask, as I asked in my budget speech of last year, that 
Government should adopt a policy of a little more trust 
in this matter ! For, while things continue as they are — 
with our Army maintained on a \Yar-footing in times of 
peace, with no national militia of any kind and the people 
of the country altogether shut .out from the privilege of 
citizen soldiership — there is no prospect that the heavy 
sacrifices demanded at present of the .country will ever 
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grow less lieav}'. My Lord, His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief addressed the other day a powerful 
appeal to Englishmen in India to come forward and enrol 
themselves aB volunteers from a sense of public duty^ 
May not the Government consider the desirability of' 
permitting — aye, inviting — carefully selected classes from 
among the children of the soil to share in the responsibili- 
ties of national defence ? Both sentimental and financial 
considerations demand the adoption of a policy of this 
kind ; and unless this is done, the growing military 
expenditure of the country will in course of time absorb 
all available resources and cast its blighting shadow over 
the whole field of Indian administration. 

My Lord, these were some of the observations that 
suggested themselves to me when I read the Financial 
Statement which my Hon’ble friend has presented to the 
Council this year. I have said nothing to-day about some 
of the more important branches of civil expenditure, 
because we seem to be on the eve of great changes which 
will affect and practically reconstruct the entire basis of the- 
civil expenditure of the country. An administration, in 
many respects the most strenuous, as it undoubtedly has 
been the most eventful, of any that the country has 
known for many years past has formulated these changes 
after a prolonged inquiry, and the country is waiting to 
see how they work in practice when they are introduced. 
The advance that has been made this year in the matter 
of Provincial finance, the undertaking of a comprehensive 
programme of irrigation worlcs that is expected as a result 
of the Irrigation Commission’s labours, an improved 
Police Service, increased expenditure on education in all 
its branches, the institution of State scholarships for 
industrial education abroad, the establishment of an. 
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Agricultural College at Piisa, the encouragement of Co- 
operative Credit Societies — these and other measures 'ivill 
require a large outlay of public money, if they are not to 
<3isappoint the expectations that have been formed of them 
in the public mind. It will be some time before we are in 
a position to watch the actual operation of these measures 
and to see how far the increased expenditure necessitated 
by them has been justified. Meanwhile my own frame of 
mind in regard to them is, I confess, one of great hope. 
I feel that, if they are carried out in the spirit in which 
they ought to be carried out, they will prove a source of no 
small benefit to the country. If this hope is realised, the 
increase in public expenditure, which these measures must 
involve, will not only not be grudged, but will be regarded 
with feelings of sincere satisfaction and gratitude all over 
the country. 
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a vu-'Jing of the Imperial Leijislalivc Coinicil, held 
on Wcunc<daj/ the .2Uth March 100~>, His Excdlencij Lord 
Cnrzfm presiding, the Hoa'hh Mr. O. K. Gohhale made the 
following spe-'ch on the J'inancial Statement for JOOJ-06 
jmcscnted by the lion. Mr. H. X. Dahcr : — ] 

Tilj Lord, il i-s witii sincere plo.isnrc tlmt I oiler my 
Avarm congratulations to the Hon’ble IMr. Baker on the 
Financial Statement, which he has laid before the Council. 
The Statement is remarkable alike for its gra.sj^ of 
principle and its mastery of detail, and for lucidity of 
exposition it will take rank with the best statemenl.s that 
have ever been presented to this Council. Indian finance 
is at present pas.«ing through a now phase, and judging 
from the statement before us, we may well anticipate the 
Hon'blo ^tembor's tenure of office as Finance jMinister will 
be an eventful one. My Lord, there is but one feeling 
throughout the country — and it is a feeling of deep and 
unalloyed satisfaction — as to the manner in which the 
Government of India have decided to appl}’- about 3.f 
crores of the excess of their revenue over expenditure to 
measures of remission of taxation, administrative improve- 
ment, and the general well-being of the people. I heartily 
welcome the further reduction of the salt duty by eight 
annas a maund. The duty now stands, as the Hon’ble 
IMember rightly claims, at a lower rate than it has ever 
done during the last quarter of a century. In urging this 
measure of relief last year, I had ventured to observe ; — 

The Balt duty was reduced by eight atinas Inst year, and the 
measure of relief was received with deep gratitude throughout tho 
country. Tho reduction might, however, bo carried still further 
without any inconvenience. The salt-duty question in India is 
essentially a poor man’s question ; for it is tho poorer many — and’ 
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not the richer few — who eat more salt when it is cheap, and less 
when it is dear. The soundest policy in the matter — even finan- 
cially — would, therefore, seem to bo'' to raise an expanding revenue 
■on an expanding consumption under a diminishing scale of duties. 

The only reply, which was then vouchsafed to my appeal 
by our late Finance Minister, Sir Edward Law, was the 
remark that I was ‘ one of the multitude whq^ stand at the 
door of the Treasury and always cry “ give, give I” ’ I 
rejoice, therefore, to find that in less than a year the 
Government have seen their way to effect this reduction, 
and I am confident that a rapid increase in consumption 
will follow, wiping out, before long, the loss that has been 
caused to the Exchequer and demonstrating at the same 
time the. wisdom of the course adopted by Government. Two 
jears ago, when the duty was lowered from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 2 
a maund, fears were expressed in certain quarters that 
the benefit of the reduction might not, after all, reach the 
poorer classes, being intercepted on the way by small tra- 
ders. Many of us thought at the time that the fears were 
■quite groundless, and I am glad to see that they have been 
most effectively disposed of by the remarkable increase in 
consumption that has since taken place. That there is still 
a very large margin for increased consumption is evidenced 
by the fact that in Burma, where the duty is only one 
rupee a maund, the average consumption of salt is 171bs. 
per head, as against about lOlbs. in India proper, where 
the duty has been Rs. 2 a maund for the last two years 
and Rs. 2-8 before that. Even with the present reduction, 
the impost amounts to about 1,600 per cent, of the cost 
price, as it takes only about an anna and a half to manu- 
facture a maund of salt, and it is clear that this is a very 
heavy tax on a prime necessary of life, which, as Professor 
Fawcett once said, should really be ‘ as free as the air we 

reathe and the water we drink.’ And I earnestly trust 
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tlKit tl )0 Government will t^ko another opportunity to 
■carry this relief still further, especially as a low salt duty 
^neans a valuable financial reserve at the disposal of Govern- 
ment, and there is now no doubt that the relief accorded 
•<lirectly benefits the poorest classes of the community. 
The abolition of famine cesses will be hailed with satisfac- 
tion by the provinces concerned, and it redresses one of the 
anomalies of the Famine Insurance Gr.ant. The raising of 
the weight which the Post Office carries for half an aima 
from one-half to three-fourths of a tola will be widely a^^jpre- 
ciated, and the definite dcclamtion of polic}’, with which 
this concession is accompanied, viz., that it is not the desire 
of Government to treat the Post Office as a soui-ce of 
revenue, practically ensures that all excess of receipts over 
expenditure will in future be devoted to the^ further im- 
provement or cheapening of postal facilities. Now that 
the letter-weight carried for half an anna is exactly half of 
what is carried for one anna, I hope a half-anna stamp 
will be made the unit for weights exceeding n tolas instead 
of the one-anna stamp. The allotment of a sum of 50 
lakhs to Police reform to improve and strengthen the 
lower grades of the service is' a welcome measure of far- 
reaching importance and is unaffected by whatever differ- 
ences of opinion there might exist about the recruitment 
of the higher grades. The addition of a rupee to a consta- 
ble’s salary may not make in individual cases any difference 
as regards his honesty or efficiency, but taken in the mass, 
the increment is bound to be reflected in an improved 
standard of work, and in any case the measure is a long- 
deferred beginning of an absolutely necessary reform. 
The grant of 35 lakhs to Provincial Governments 
for additional expenditure on Primary Education is 
also an importg[,nt step in the right direction, the 
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field of mass education being ono in ^vhich wlia 
bas been already done is but little, as has been 
admitted by tlio Government of India in their Resolution 
of last year on the subject, compared with wlint remains to 
.be done. The grant of 20 lakhs for agricultural research, 
experiment and instruction, and the announcement that 
the ultimate aim of Government in this matter is ‘ the 
establishment of an experimental farm in each large tract 
of country, of which the agricultural conditions ai’e 
approximately homogeneous, to be supplemented by 
numerous demonsti-ation faians, the creation of an agri- 
cultural college teacliing up to a throe j’ears’ course in 
each of the larger provinces .and the provision of an expert 
stafl' in connection with these colleges for purposes of 
research as well as education,’ indicate that the Govern- 
ment at last have made up their mind to recognise in a 
practical manner the supreme importance of scientific 
agriculture in this land. Twenty lakhs n year for such 
a purpose for the whole of India is of course totally inade- 
quate, but it is a good beginning, and the Government 
have undertaken to find steadily increasing funds till the 
whole progr.amme is properly carried out. The last mea- 
sure, to which a part of the surplus is proposed to be devot- 
ed, is a grant-in-aid of the funds of District and Local 
Boards throughout India, amounting in all to about 561 
lakhs a year and equal approximately to one-fourth of the 
income of these Boards. This, to my mind, is one of the 
most interesting features of this year’s Budget, and it is a 
feature on which I offer my heartiest congratulations to 
the Hon’ble Member. It means a frank acknowledgment 
of the claim of Local Bodies to participate in the financial 
prosperity of the Government of India and a recognition 
of the fact that without the aid of Government the 
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resources of these bodies nro utterly unO(i\iiil l.o i.hu proper 
discharge of the various duties laid on tlieiii, '.I'lte liuit 
National Congress, which met in Boinhey, had urged auoh 
assistance to Municipal and Local Boards, and I rojoieo to 
find that Government have responded, at least partially, 
to the appeal. Successive visitations of fainino and plague 
have in many places so far crippled the finances of thcso 
.Boards that they have had the greatest dilllculty in 
avei'ting a complete breakdown, and it was a sm'ious 
reproach to existing arrangements that, while thorn wan 
such a plethox’a of money in the Governmont of India’s 
Ti’easury, and even Provincial Governments wore not able 
to exhaust all the grants made to them, these Local 
Bodies, whose work concerns the health and comfort of 
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Governments of Bombay and the Punjab. So the real 
surplus for 1904-05 must bo set down at G;] crores. This 
is the seventh successive year, in which such a large 
surplus has been realised by the Government of India, 
and though advantage has been taken of it to remit 
taxation to the extent of about two crores of rupees and 
to apply about l.f crores to most excellent objects, the 
■whole financial position is still so extraordinary that it 
calls for a brief review. The surpluses realised by the 
•Government of India during the last seven years amount 
in all to about 32^ crores of rupees, and they don’t include 
the special grants made to the various Provincial Govern- 
ments and Administrations from time to time. In 
addition to this, a sum of about 12 |- crores has been 
earned by the Government of India during the last five 
years, as profit on the coinage of rupees, owing to the 
difference between the bullion value of silver and the token 
value of the rupee, and it has been set apart to form a 
Gold Reserve Fund. This gives us a clear excess of 42 
crores of revenue over expenditure during the lost seven 
years. Moreover, during this period, extraordinary char- 
ges, amounting to about 16 crores, for famine relief. and 
for military purposes, have been met out of revenue. 
Further, about 2 crores have been spent out of revenue on 
Railways and Irrigation Works under Famine Insurance, 
under which head also a sum of 85 crores has been devot- 
ed to the reduction or avoidance of debt? ■ Even if we 
leave out of .account the extraordinary charges met out of 
revenue and the sum spent on Raihrays and Irrigation 
under Famine Insurance, as money already spent, we still 
have a total of about 49 crores of rupees to represent the 
excess amount taken by Government from the people in 
seven years over and above the requirements of the 
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Coming to p.'ii’ticnlar heads of expenditure, we find 
that the charge under Interest has actually gone down 
OAving to a reduction of the ordinary debt. And the ex- 
penditure under Miscellaneous Civil Charges, as also under 
Pamine Relief and Insurance, has remained virtually 
stationary. Under the remaining heads, there has been a ' 
large and steady increase, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing figures : — 

(In millions sterling.) 

1001-02, 1902-03. 1903-01. 1901-05. Increase. 

(Revised.) 

Collection charges 
under Principal 
Heads of 


■Revenue ... G'19 

G-35 

7-lC 

7-17 

nearly 1 million. 

Salaries and ox- 
pensos of Civil 
Departments ... 11 '15 

11-09 

11-98 

12-.3.5 

„ 

Civil "Works ... 3'67 

4-15 

4-60 

4-82 

- 1’15 „ 

Army Sorvieos, in- 
cluding Military 
Works & Special 
Defenes.Works. IG'73 

18'44 

18-93 

21-45 

4-72 „ 


I have taken 1901-02 as starting year for the com- 
parison, because 1900-01 Avas a famine year, and before 
that, Government could not haA'e felt sure of a large 
annual surplus. It Avill be seen that our expenditure has 
groAvn in four years by more than 7 millions sterling or 
about 10 5 crores, and of this the Army Services have 
absorbed quite tAAm-thirds, i.e., 4| millions or over 7 crores. 
Again, Avhile the revenue under the principal heads has 
risen during this period from .£46‘60 millions to ^50'38 
millions or slightly over 8 per cent., the charges of collect- 
ing it haA'e groAvn from .£6’ 19 millions to £7‘17 millions, 
or by about 1 G per cent. 

Thus after allowing the expenditure to increase in 
all directions on an unprecedented scale, after 'making 
large special grants to Provincial Governments from time 
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to time, nfter spending ncaidy 16 crores out of current 
revenues for non-recuri’ing charges, and after laj’ing by 
nhout 124 crores for purposes of the Gold Reserve Fund, 
the Government have still been able to devote a- sum of 
about 364 crores in seven years, or a little over 5 crores a 
year on an .average, to the reduction or avoidance of debt ! 
I submit, my Lord, that such a system of finance is 
unsound in theory and indefensible in practice, for it 
involves grievous injustice to the present generation. I 
can understand the Government always insisting on a 
moderate working surplus in framing their Budget Esti- 
mates and providing for the 3 ^ear’s recurring charges out 
of the 3 ’ear’s I'cvenues. This was what they have uni- 
formly done — even during the worst days of the exchange’ 
difliculty. But having dope that, I venture to think they 
have no right to maintain taxation at a higher level than 
is necessar}' or to devote the resulting surpluses to the 
reduction of debt, as thoj' have been doing. In all 
countries, it is an accepted canon of finance that the 
weight of public burdens should be kept as light' as 
jpossible, and that the scheme of taxation should be so 
fixed and adjusted .as to meet, but no more than meet, 
public requirements under normal conditions. If this is 
so in rich European countries, it should be much moi’e so 
in India, where the revenue is raised from a poor, helpless 
population, and the larger part is contributed by a broken 
and exhausted peasantry, .and rvhere, owing to the special 
cu’cumstances of the case, the ch.aracter of public expendi- 
ture is such that a great portion of it has to be spent on 
objects unconnected or but remotely connected with the 
moral and material advancement of the people. MVireover, 
the ordinary debt of India — as distinct from the public 
works debtj which is fully covered by valuable assets — is 
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not large, and there is no justification for being in such a 
hurry to reduce it. The utmost that the Government 
might do in the matter is to provide for a small sinking 
fund, say, about a million stex-ling a year ; but beyond this 
it is indefensible to go especially ns, in the absence of a 
reduction of taxation, there nie so many ways all inti- 
mately connected with the well-being of the people in 
■which the surplus revenue could be spent. 

This brings me to the scheme of Army re-organisa- 
tion and the provision of .3 crores 66 lakhs that has 
been made for it in the next year’s Budget. The 
scheme is one of vast magnitude, and it is claimed 
that it will be of lasting benefit. No lay criticism of 
its technical aspects can, of course, be of any value, 
though even laymen cannot help noting that expei’t 
opinion is not quite unanimous in regard to it. Thus 
we find Colonel St. J. M. Fancoui-t, C.B., writing to the 
Madras Mail to urge that enlarged camps of exercise will 
serve the pui’pose as well as the proposed concentration 
camps and will be much less costly and will oiler fewer 
administrative difficulties ; that the training under the 
climatic conditions of the country, especially the summer 
heat, cannot be carried on the whole year round, -which 
reduces the value of a permanent location of troops in 
large concentration camps, and that for the annual seasons 
of drill, troops c.an be moved and massed wherever desir- 
able, the expanding Railway system affording increasing 
facilities for such movements. Laymen also cannot help 
thinking that in the very natux’e of things, there can be 
no fixxality in such plans of disti’ibution of armed forces. 
The period is a pei’iod of mighty changes and the world’s 
affairs are passing through a new phase. The rise of Japan 
as one of the first Powers in the wox’ld is a new factor in 
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int<’rnnli(tnni paliliV-: nntl of v;i;:t M!;rtnTi('-\nco. Now nnd 
\in<*>:pi ctr(l r.-imbinniions inuy .nriho. oiid tho (lni)gor-?.oneR 
tuny not rom iin hr (hoy at prosont avo 
---for over and »>\‘cr. llowovor, tho toworint; poiRonality 
of lli^ Escollojaw tin* (JoniiantnIor-in-Cluof most pilonco 
!ili ohj. rtioji*- to th<' f-rlionn* of whirh ho is tho author, ami 
lh" ri'tjuii'i'd monoy- — 1.5 rforo>; of nipoo-. — has to he found 
to carry it on! . 'J'lio Govormm'ut have atmounrod their 
intent ion to iiioi<{ tljo whole charge from ctirrcnt revenues, 
and they havenlieady providotl in the nejct 3 'carV Budget 
a sum of t’loros GO lakhs for thi' purpose ns n fii-st 
instahiient, romiuitting theinsrdves nt tlio s;iine time to 
devote siiiiiiarly 3 rrores every year till tho whole progi'nm- 
nie is comideteil. My Ixud, 1 hog leave to protest most 
eanu'stly against tliis decision of the Clovornmont of India. 
The charge is heavy and non-rornrreiit and, on tho 
analogy of English and Continental practice in similar 
cases, ought to he mot out of loan funds. Jti.smost 
unjust to tho tax-payer.s to provide for it out of current 
revenues hy yearly allotments and thus keep up tho high 
level of taxation for an indefinite period. In other 
countrie-j .such charges are, ns a rule, mot out of borrowed 
money. In England, just at this moment, there are tho 
Naval and I'dilitary Works Rills before tho House of 
Commons, under which it is proposed to carry out theso 
works out of loans. And in defending such action, tho 
Chancellor of the Exoliequcr pointed out the other day — 
on the 1 st instant — that, ‘if tho objects for which those 
measures provided were paid out of tho estimates, tliero 
would be a disturbance of our system of taxation.’ 
jSIy Lord, it is true that tho people of India have no 
con.stitutional power, ns the people in England have to 
control or in other ways inlluenco the administi’atioia of 
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their finances by Government. But for that very reason, 
a solemn responsibility rests on the Government here not 
to ignore considerations that are accepted as conclusive 
in England. The present decision of Government, so 
unjust to the tax-payers, leaves room foV legitimate com- 
plaint, especially when it is remembered that we have 
devoted no less a sum than Bfig crores of rupees out of 
current revenues towards the reductions of debt during 
the last seven years, and that an addition of fifteen crores 
will still leave it 21 crores lower than it was in 1898. 

My Lord, I have already referred briefly to the 
alarming growth that has taken place in the military ex- 
penditure of the country in recent years. The military 
problem is the most dominant factor in the general posi- 
tion of the country’s finances, overshadowing every other. 
National safety is, of course, the first and most paramount 
consideration in a country’s administration. But no 
people can bear indefinite and ever-increasing burdens — 
practically without limit, and absorbing the greater part 
of every financial improvement — even in the name of 
such safety. I have on previous occasions spoken more 
than once on this subject at some length in this Council, 
and I do not, therefore, propose to say much to-day. 
Last year the Hon’ble Sir Edmond Elies, in his reply to 
some of my observations, told the Council that I had criti- 
cised measures about which my knowledge was infinitesim- 
al. The remark was somewhat superfluous, seeing that 
in my speech I had taken care not to say one word about 
any technical matters. The Hon’ble ^Member then went 
on to cite the instance of Japan and ask what would have 
been her fate, if her future had been guided by statesmen 
holding the views of my Hon’blo friend Mr. Sri Ram and 
myself. I do not think the reference to Japan was quite 
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a tactful thing. For J.apan’s destinies are guided by her 
own sons, whose one thought and aspiration is the greater 
glory of their country, .and who further by every means 
in their power the moral and material advancement of 
their people. Is the Hon’ble- Member prepared to adopt 
Japan as a model for all branches of the country’s adminis- 
tration ? If so, let him induce his colleagues in the Gov- 
ernment to treat the people of India ns the J.apanese 
Government treats the people of Jajoan in matters of edu- 
<jation, of industrial development, of military and naval 
service, of appointment to high and responsible office, and 
I, on m}' part, humble as I am, undertake to see that no 
Indian publicist raises any objection to such military ex- 
penditure as the Hon’ble Member thinks it necessary to 
incur. My Lord, on technical aspects of military ques- 
tions, the opinion of laymen is of course of but little value. 
But as the Englishman pointed out the other day : — 

There is a stage when considerations of military defenco 
emerge out of the plane which has always been tacitly reserved 
for professional soldiers. . . . The larger problems involving the 
expenditure of large sums of money and the dispositions of troops 
in relation to possible enemies are clearly not to be decided on 
the fiat of military men. These matters affect the State as a 
whole, and, as such, must bo looked at from the civil as well 
■as the military point of view. 

Our military expenditure has nearly doubled itself dur- 
ing the last twenty years, having risen from 17‘9 crores in 
1884-85 to 32'6 crores in 1905-06. It now exceeds the 
■entire land-revenue of the country -and no one can say 
■ where it will stop, or if it will stop anywhere at all. It is 
now said that India is the strategic frontier of the British 
Empire. If so, the defence of such frontiers is clearly an 
Imperial responsibility, and India ought to bo relieved rr 
part of her present military' burdens. For the last fcwenr" 
years, the fears of a Russian invasion have dominate- _ 
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sitimtion and dictated the scale of our military expenditure. 
Russia now lies prostrate and bleeding— her prestige- 
shattered beyond hope, and a standing menace to the peace 
of Asia gone. May we not now hope for a little respite in 
this piling up of ceaseless military burdens on our 
shoulders ? The limits of militai-y expenditure were thus 
laid down by Lord Mayo’.s Government in 1871 : — 

Wo cannot, thoy wrote, think that it is right to compel tho 
people of this country to contribute one farthing more to military 
expenditure than the safety and defence of tho country absolutely 
demand. 

The Army Commission of 1879 thus defined the 
functions of the Indian Army ; — 

The purposes for which tho Army of India must bo main- 
tained may bo stated to bo — (a) preventing and repelling attacks or 
throatoned aggresBions from foreign onomios beyond our border ; 
(b) making Bucoossful armed disturbance or rebellion, whether in 
British India or in Feudatory States, impossible ; and (c) v^atching 
and over-awing the armies of feudatory Native States, 

This conception of India’s position and responsibili- 
ties, however, is no longer thought to be sufficient. Thus 
last year the Hon’ble Sir Edmond Elies, after asking the 
question : 

Are we to bo content to hide ourselves behind our mountain 
barriers under the foolish impression that wo should bo safe, 
whilst tho absorption of Asiatic kingdoms is steadily 4n progress ? 

observed as follows 

It is, I think, undoubted that the Indian Army in tho future 
must be a main factor in the maintenance of the balance of power 
in Asia ; it is impossible to regard it any longer as a local militia 
for purely local defence and maintenance of order. 

And Your Lordship, referring to the same point, 
said ; — 

1 spoke last year about the increasing range of our responsi- 
bilities in Asia ; and a good deal has happened in the interim to 
point those remarks. My own view of India’s position is this : 
She is like a fortress with the vast moat of the sea on two of her 
faces and with mountains for her walls on the remainder. But 
beyond those walls, which are sometimes of by no means insuper- 
able height and admit of being easily penetrated, extends a- 
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glacis of varying breadth and dirnonsions. TVe do not want 
to occupy it, but wo also cannot afford to see it occupied by our 
foes. We are quite content to lot it remain in the hands of our 
allies and friends; but, if rival and unfriendly influences creep up- 
to it and lodge themselves right under our walls, we are compell- 
ed to intervene because a danger would thereby grow up that 
might one day menace our security. This is the secret of the whole 
position in Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, Tibet, and as far eastwards 
08 Siam. . . . And the whole of our policy during the past five 

years has been directed towards maintaining our predominant 
influence and to preventing the expansion of hostile agencies on 
this area which 1 have described. 

This new and Imperial definition of India’s position 
and responsibilities is bound to stagger the people of this- 
countr}', for it means that India’s resources are to be un- 
hesitatingly used for engaging in a race with European 
Powers to absorb Asiatic Kingdoms ! Now, apart from the- 
ethics of such absorption, I submit that, if England’s 
dominion in the East must be thus extended in all direc- 
tions on the mere suspicion that a rival is creeping up 
towards the frontiers of India, the Imperial Government 
in England and not the poor people of India ought to find 
the money for the purpose. The maintenance of the 
balance of power in A sia is a matter of Imperial concern ;■ 
and for the Government of India to accept that responsi- 
bility is to impose upon this country a military duty and a 
financial obligation to which she is uttexly' unequal and 
which, mox’Cover, it is unjust to throw on her. 

My Lox'd, I have complained above of the system of 
finance that has been maintained in this country^ for the 
last seven years. That complaint, howevex’, must not be 
understood to apply to the present Financial Statement, 
which indeed has to a large . extent broken from the old 
tx’adition and taken an important step.forward in the right 
direction. With the single exception of the provision 
made out of current x’evenues for Ax’my x’eox’ganisation, tha 
budgetary dispositions appear to me to be both liberal and 
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■statesmanlike. . Further, speaking for Bombay, I gladly 
acknowledge the liberal character of the new Provincial 
Settlement. I rejoice also that the Hon’ble Member has 
put .an end to the era of systematic under-estimating of 
revenue and over-estimating of expenditure. More than 
once had I complained of this practice in this Council as 
unfairly prejudicing the chances of the tax-payer in the 
matter of remission of taxation. Last year, for instance, 
I had said ; — 

In the twelve years of storm and stress (i.c,, from 1S85- 
1896) it -was perhaps necessary for the Finonce Minister to act on 
the safe, if somewhat over-cautions, plan of under-estimating the 
revenue and over-estimating the expenditure. But though the 
dilBculties of the position have passed awaj’, the tradition, once 
established, still holds the field. 

And this only drew on me a sharp remonstrance from 
Sir Edward Law. It was, therefore, with a certain amount 
of legitimate satisfaction that I found the Hon’ble Member 
virtually admitting the correctness of my contention and 
admitting it very nearly in my own words : 

So long, as all growth of revenue and the fruits of all re- 
trenchment were liable to be swallowed up by a fall 
in exchange, it was common prudence to frame the estimates in the 
most cautious manner, and to take no credit for developments of 
revenues until they were absolutely assured. When this factor 
was eliminated, the traditions of excessive caution remained and 
duo allowance was not always made in the estimates for the normal 
expansion of the growing heads of revenue. 

lily Lord, the financial position of the Government 
now is one of exceptional strength. Taking the Budget 
Estimates for next year, we find that after providing 3 
crores G6 lakhs for an extraordinary charge, which ought 
to be met cut of borrowings, we still h.ave a surplus of 1 
crore 3G lakhs. This me.ans an excess of 5 crores of 
revenue over expenditure. Then the profits from coinage 
have avei'aged about crores a j'car during the last five 
years and they .are bound to increase as trade expands. 
Th ese profits will bo available for general purposes in a 
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is iniinitoly more serious timii any administrative conveni- 
ence which may result from it. Then there is the 
extension of education in all its branches — a matter of the 
greatest importance to tho country’s progress. But it is 
not of these tliat I desire to speak to-day. Tho subject 
that I wish most earnestly to urge upon tho attention of 
tho Government is the condition of tho agriculturist. 
J\Iy Lord, tho Indian agricultural producer is terribly 
handicapped, and his position is gottingharder every day. 
In tho first place, nowficro is tho burden of taxes on the 
land in relation to produce so licavj' as in this country, ns 
may bo scon from the following figures taken from 
Mulhall’s Dictionary : — 

Pcrcentngo of tn.vcB in 

Country. reUition to gross 

produce. 

United Kingdom ... ... ... 8 3 

.Franco ... ... .. ... 'hS 

Germany ... ... ... ... 3’0 

Austria Proper ... ... ... 4U 

Italy '. .. ... 7-0 

Belgium ... ... ... ... 2’8 

Holland . , ... ... 2-8 

These taxes on land include st.amp-duties and local 
rates and, in France, road-cesses. In Indin, leaving out 
of calculation Provincial rates and stamp-duties and 
confining ourselves to land-revenue only, what do we find ? 
Taking the figures set forth in the Government Resolution 
of 1902, Avhich cannot be suspected of being unduly un- 
favourable to Government, we find that, in Madras, the 
assessment is from 20 per cent., in the Godavari District, 
to 8 per cent, in Anautapur, of the gross pi’oduce, and in 
most districts it aver.ages over 15 per cent. In Bombaij • 
the assessment in Gujarat is 20 per cent., and even in the 
dry and dreary Dekhan, considering the uncertainty of 
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,he seasons, it is in no way lighter. In the United Pro- 
'nnces of Agra and Oiulh it is one-seventh or one-eighth of 
}he gross produce, i.e., fi-otn 12 to 14 per cent. Thus, 
vhile elsewhere the total burden on land is well below ten 
per cent., with ns, taking the land-revenue alone, we see 
bhat the assessment over most areas is about 15 per 
sent, and in some portions as high as 20 per cent, of the 
gross produce — and this according to official estimates. 
Secondly, everywhere in India, and particularly in the 
temporarily-settled districts, the utter resourcelessness of 
the agricultural classes is the most distressing fact of the 
situation. The cultivator h.as no capital and has but little 
credit and is simply u^iable to make proj)er use of Nature’s 
wealth that lies at his door, with the result that his culti- 
vation is of the rudest and most exhausting type. The 
yield of the soil has been steadily diminishing, except in 
irrigated tracts, being simply 8 to 9 bushels an acre, 
about the lowest jdeld in the world. Thirdly, the 
currency legislation of Government has hit the raiyat very 
hard, depreciating at once the value of his small savings 
in silver and increasing steadily, as prices are adjusting 
themselves to the new rupee, the burden of his assessment 
and his debts. Fourthly, a succession of bad seasons 
during the last fifteen years has borne him down with 
crushing pressure, the MacDonnell Commission observing 
that the past decade in most parts of India has been 
‘ a decade of misfortue and distress.’ Lastly, there is his 
terrible indebtedness, which is admitted by everybody, and 
which, there is reason to fear, is steadily on the incx’ease. 
In such a situation the struggling i-aiyat toiling ceaselessly 
without heart and without hope needs every assistance 
and relief that can possibly be brought to him. But the 
operations of the Settlement Department are gointr a-r 
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apace, and everywhere a fresh revision means a fresh 
enhancement of the Government demand. Taking Madras, 
Bombay, Central Pi’ovinces, and the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, together, we find that dui'ing the last ten 
years the land-revenue collections have risen from 14'4 
crores in 189.3-94 to 15‘4 crores in 1903-04 — an increase 
of fully one crore in ten years ! And yet all these pro- 
vinces have suffered during the period from a succession 
of calamitous seasons. My Lord, the fearful poverty and 
indebtedness of the agriculturist calls for a great and 
comprehensive scheme of ameliorative action, and no mere 
palliatives will be of much avail. A general reduction of 
the State demand in the temporarily-settled provinces as 
suggested by Mr. O’Connor, the grant of Permanent 
Settlement to those provinces together with a bold scheme 
for the composition of the raiyats’ liabilities — nothing less 
than these measures will really save him from utter and 
hopeless ruin. The present financial position, with an 
assured excess of at least 7| crores of revenue over 
expenditure, gives Government a great opportunity, Avhich, 
if allowed to slip now, may never present itself again. A 
reduction of 20 per cent, in the State demand in the 
provinces of Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces, and 
United Provinces will not cost more than 3 crores a year 
and the amount sacrificed will return to the State tenfold 
in the increased prosperity and contentment of the people. 
And a great scheme of composition of debts, similar to the 
one for buying out the landlords in the Irish Land 
Purchase Act of last year — when the Imperial Treasury 
undertook to advance a hundred millions sterling for the 
purpose — will mean the making of the raiyat again and is 
the only way in which the problem of agricultural in- 
debtedness can be successfully grappled with. 
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Another subject which I wish earnestly to bring to 
the attention of Government is the condition of Municipal 
bodies in those parts of the countr}^ which have 
suflered severely from successive visitations of the plague. 
The finances of some of these bodies have been so com- 
pletely disorganised that it is with difficulty that they 
are able to perform their most elementary duties. They 
still owe large sums to Government for plague loans, 
though the greater part of these loans have been already 
remitted by Government, and unless Goverament come 
forward again to help them out of their embarrassments, 
their available margin of income over expenditure must be 
devoted to the p.aying off of these debts for several years 
to come. I have the honour to preside over one of the 
largest Municipalities in the Bombay Presidency — the Cor- 
poration of Poona — a body which has suffered as much as 
any other from this terrible scourge ; and I know from 
personal expeiience how we are simply powerless at present 
to undei’take any large works of improvement .and what a 
struggle we h.ave to make merely to keep things going. 
Our plague debt to-day is about lakhs of rupees — a 
sum nearly equal to our annual income — and it will take 
something like fifteen years to clear it off, which means 
that for fifteen years our small margin of income over 
expenditure will not be available to us for any other pur- 
pose. From a return very courteously supplied to me by 
the Finance Member, I find* that the amount which the 
mofussil Municipalities in the Bombay Presidency still owe 
to Government is about 17 lakhs of rupees. This is over 
and above 22 lakhs which the Government have already 
remitted. Moreover, the Municipalities have met out of 
their own revenues a plague expenditure of about 1 6 lakhs. 
It is only fair to mention that for these plague loans the 
8 
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Municipalities ai’o only technically responsible. They re- 
present the excess expenditure incurred by Government in 
the name of j\Iunicipal Bodies in the early years of the 
plague, when all kinds of drastic measures were adopted to 
stamp out the disease and j\runicipal money was .spent by 
plague officers appointed by Government with the most 
reckless profusion. How this sum of 17 lakhs, which the 
Municipalities still owe to Government, is really the merest 
nothing to the Government, with their crores and crores 
of surplus revenues; but to these iMunicipal Bodies it 
means all the available margin of income over expenditure. 
I therefore earnestly suggest that these plague loans should 
be written off by Government so as to leave i\[unicipalities 
free to devote their slender resources to urgently needed 
undertakings. I am willing that in writing off these 
loans a condition should be imposed on the Municipalities 
that the amounts written off by Government should be 
' devoted to works of perm.anent utility. I am sure, my 
Lord, if only the Finance Minister will adequately realise 
the extent of our difficulties — difficulties which contrast 
most painfully with the prosperous condition of the 
Government of India’s Treasury — he will at once recognisd 
the absolute necessity of coming to our relief. In Poona, 
for instance, we have the plague from four" to six months 
every year. During these months we suffer a heavy loss 
in octroi and other revenue, and while our receipts thus 
suffer our expenditure increases because, in addition to 
our ordinary establishment, we have to maintain a special 
establishment to deal with the outbreak of plague. My 
Hon’ble friend Mr. Younghusband, who is Commissioner of 
the Division to which Poona belongs, and who has always 
been a most sincere friend of local bodies, will, I am confi- 
dent, endorse every word of what I have said if he is 
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called upon to express an opinion on this subject. But 
writing off plague loans is not all the assistance that I 
nsk for our Municipalities at the hands of the Govern- 
ment. 1 want the Government to go further — much 
further — and recognise the obligation to make substantial 
grants in aid of the funds of these bodies for works of 
permanent improvement, such as drainage and water- 
supply. hl}’^ Lord, the persistence with which the plague 
has been lingering in our midst has drawn pointed atten- 
tion to the questions of faulty drainage and defective 
water-suppl}', and it is recognised that real improvement 
in the health conditions of the people is impossible, unless 
these matters are taken seriously in hand. Now it is a 
Westei-n plan which leaves such works to be executed by 
local bodies out of their own resources. And though it 
may woi'k well in ‘Western countries owing to the wealth 
of their towns, it is utterly unsuited to India, where the 
unaided resources of local bodies are altogether inadequate 
for such costly undertakings. Moreover, in view of the 
frightful mortality caused by the visitations of plague and 
the generally high death-rate of Indian towns, it is a clear 
obligation resting on Government, especially when they 
have funds necessary for the purpose, to do all that lies in 
their power to promote the interests of public health, and' 
from this obligation they ai’e not absolved simply because 
they have handed over certain duties and certain resources 
to certain Boards. Further, these Boards are not in- 
dependent bodies. They are subject to a large measure 
of Government control and they include a considerable 
IDroportion of Government nominees. It is only fair 
therefore that the Government should assist them finan- 
cially in carrying out projects which are beyond their 
•unaided capacity to undertake. Government give a granfe 
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to these Boards in aid of education, and there is no reason 
why public health should not bo placed on the same foot- 
ing as education. I would therefore .suggest that about a 
million sterling a year should be devoted to assisting 
Municipal Bodies with grants for di-ainage and water- 
works. I understand that such grants are not unknown in 
individual instances in Madras and some other Provinces. 
I think, however, that the construction of such works will 
be greatly encouraged by the Government adopting an 
attitude of liberality as a general policy in this respect. 
The needs of public health require such assistance from 
Government and financially they are in a position to render 
it." The principle, moreovei', has been accepted this year 
in the case of District Local Boards. I e.arnestly trust, 
therefore, that the suggestion which I have ventured to 
make will receive favourable consideration .at the hands 
of Government. 

My Lord, I have already detained the Council at 
considerable length, but there is one subject more about 
which I would like to say a word before I conclude. This 
time last year, Your Lordship dealt at some length with 
the question of the wider employment of Indians in the 
public service, and, shortlj’^ after that, a length}' Resolu- 
tion was issued by the Government of India on the same 
subject, reiterating the arguments and conclusions of 
Your Excellency’s speech. Your Lordship, after analys- 
ing the situation, came to the conclusion that not only 
were the people of this country not justified in complaining 
of exclusion from high office, but that they were being 
treated with ‘ a liberality unexampled in the history of the 
tvorld.’ The Government Resolution of May 24th, 1904, 
expressed the same opinion in the following words : — 

There has been a progressive increase in the employment of 
natives and a progressive decline in the employment of Europeans, 
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showing how' honestly and faithfully the British Government has 
fulfilled its pledges and how untrue is the charge which is so often 
heard of a ban of exclusion against the natives of the country. 

In spite of both the speech and the Resolution, 
ho\ve\'er, the public mind remains unconvinced, and 
certain propositions in the Resolution have even created the 
unfortunate impression that it is no longer the intention 
of Government to adhere faithfully to the lines of policy 
laid down in the matter in the Parliamentary Statute of 
183.9 and the Proclamation of the Queen-Empress in 1858. 
The Statute and the Proclamation have respectively pledg- 
ed the word of the British Parliament and the British 
Sovereign to the people of India that all offices in the 
country shall he equally open to all without distinction of 
race, colour, or creed. The Statute was further interpret- 
ed by the Court of Directors as laying down that there 
was to be no governing caste in India, and that whatever 
tests of fitness were prescribed, considerations of race or 
creed were not to be of the number. The Resolution of 
last year, however, lays down two principles, as governing 
the situation, which, in the form in which they are stated, 
are certainly inconsistent with the pledges given in the 
Statute of 1833 and the Proclamation of 1858. The 
Resolution says : — 

The general principles which regulate the situation are two. 
in number. The first is that the highest ranks of civil emploj- 
ment in India — those in the Imperial Civil Service, the 
members of which are entrusted with the responsible task of 
carrying on the general administration of the country — though 
open to such Indians as proceed to England and pass the 
requisite tests, must nevertheless, as a general rule, be held 
hy Englishmen for the reason that they possess partly by 
heredity, partl.y by upbringing, and partly by education, knowledge 
of the principles of government, the habits of mind, and the 
vigour of character, which are essential for the task, and that the 
rule of India being a British rule and any other rule in the 
circumstances of the case being impossible, the tone and standard 
should be set by those who have created and are responsible for 
it. The second principle is that outside this corps 
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Govcrnmoiit Rhall, ns far as poBsiblo, ar.tl ns the improving 
staiidardR of education and inornlH permit, employ the inhabitants 
of the country, both because its general policy is to restrict rather 
fhnii to cstend Europonn agency and because it is desirable to 
enlist the best native intoUigeneo and fbaracter in the service of 
the State. This principle is qualilled oulv by the fact that, m 
certain dcportmont-i, where sciortilic or fcchnicnl knowledge is 
required or wliero there is a csll for the cxciciso of particular rcs- 
ponsibilit) or for the posbcssion of a high standard of physical 
endurance, it is no'‘ 0 '' 8 n>y to maintain a strong admix* ure and 
sometimes even a great propondernneo of the European clement. 

The Government of India. thu.s lay, down : 

(1) That ra( o, so far from being no disqualification,' shall 
constitute in the case of all but a very few' a conclueivo disqualifi- 
cation for the higher ofticcs of the state ; (2) that this disqualifi- 
cation shall last as long as tho British rule endures ; (3) that in 
regard to other ofticos held at present by EuropoiiiiB, they aio so 
held because Indians qualified by education and morals are not 
either available, or where they are available, they are unfit for tho 
exorcise of ‘ particular responsibility.’ 

• Now’, my Lord, the equal treatment promised in 
regard to public employment by the Parliamentary St.atute 
and the Queen’s Proclamation may be nothing better than 
a legal fiction in practice, but it is a fiction which we have 
cherished as embodying an ideal for the future and repie- 
sentlng the higher purpose of Briti.sli rule in this land, 
and ive cannot afibrd to see it so explicitly repudiated by 
the Government. Nothing to my mind is calculated to 
affect more disastrously the attitude of educated Indians — 
.and their number is hound steadily to grow — towards 
British rule than a belief that under the rule their exclu- 
sion from the highest offices of the State is intended to be 
perpetual. As regards the question of education and 
morals being involved in our exclusion from most of the 
offices in the special departments, is it really intended to 
be conveyed that among the thousands and thou- 
.sands of educated Indians who are ready to seek 
emploj’ment under the State, even a few cannot 
he found possessing the necessary education and moral 
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chai'aeter or qualified to exercise the required degree 
of responsibility ? 1 am sure the question has only to be 

presented in this form to make the injustice of it clear 
to everybody. Wh}', my Lord, it is a matter of common 
knowledge that, in the case of the smaller appointments at 
all events, it is not the Indian but the European or 
Eurasian competitor, whose education and morals it would 
really be desirable sometimes carefully to investigate. 
However, I do not wish to pursue this argument 
any further on this occasion. My object to-day is to 
point out how inaccurate and misleading is the conclusion 
which the Government of India Rosolution has recorded 
on this subject and. which I have already quoted above. 
The Resolution claims (1) that the pledges given have on 
the whole been honestly and faithfully carried out, and (2) 
that there has been a progressive increase in the Indian 
element and a progressi%'e decline in the European element 
in the service of the State. Before proceeding to show 
how unsupported by facts this twofold claim is, I must, 
in the first place, point out that in the statistical tables 
which accompany the Resolution the real issue has been 
obscured by the inclusion therein of posts as low as Rs, 75 
a month. When we complain of our exclusion from high 
office, we do not refer to the lower .grades of the Public 
Service — grades which carry salaries as low as Rs. 75 or 
100 or even 200 rupees a month — though in some of the 
special departments, we are virtually shut out even from 
such petty appointments. When we make the complaint 
■about exclusion, we refer to offices of trust and responsibi- 
lity — say above Rs. 500 a month. I have compiled tables 
for the years 1897 and 1903 from the statistics published 
by the Government of India to show how we stand in 
regard to these appointments, and it will be seen from 
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that the twofold claim of the Government of India 
already referred to is wholly untenable, I do not propose 
to read out these tables. They will appear as an appendix"^ 
to my speech in the report of these proceedings. It will 
be seen from them that they effectively dispose of the 
contention that we have .so far been treated with unex- 
ampled liberality. They also show that most of the new 
posts, created between 1897 and 1903, have gone to either 
Europeans or Eurasians, which element certainly shows 
no signs of declining, the Indian element even losing 
ground in some of the departments. 

My Lord, this question of appointment to high office 
is to us something more than a mere question of careers. 
When all positions of power and of official trust and 
responsibility are the virtual monopoly of a class, those 
who are outside that class are constantly weighted 
down with a sense of their own inferior position, and 
the tallest ef them have no option but to bend in 
order that the exigencies of the situation may be satisfied. 
Such a state of things, .as a temporary arrangement, may 
be accepted as inevitable. As a permanent arrangement, 
it is impossible. This question thus is to us a question 
of national prestige and self-respect, and we feel that our 
future growth is bound up with a proper solution of it. 
My Lord, Your Lordship said on one occasion that to 
your mind efficiency of administration was synonymous 
with the contentment of the people. There is no question, 
of course, of the supreme importance of a high degree of 
efficiency in a country’s Government. There is also no 
doubt that in this respect the present Administration has 
been the most strenuous and the most successful of any 
that the country has had for many years. But may I 


* Vide Appendis C, 
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venture I’especfcfiilly to point out that Your Lordship’s 
proposition leaves out of account the special circumstances 
of India, that efficiency, though an object of paramount 
importance with us as elsewhere, is not the sole purpose of 
British rule in this land, and that for the contentment of 
the people to bo real and endui-ing, something more is 
indispensable- than mere efficiency, however high it may 
he ? A succession of great statesmen, who in their day 
represented the highest thought and feeling of England, 
have declaied that, in their opinion, England’s greatest 
work in India is to associate the people of this country, 
slowly it may be, but steadily, with the work of their own 
•Government. To the extent to which this work is accom- 
plished, will England’s claim to our gratitude and attach- 
ment be real. If, on the other hand, this purpose is ever 
lost sight of or repudiated, much good work, which has 
been already done, will be destroyed, and a position creat- 
ed, which must fill all true well-wishers of both England 
and India with a feeling of deep anxiety. 



BUDGET SPEECH, 1906. • 

\At a meeting of the Imperial Legidative Gou’ticil, held 
ori Wednesday the ‘ISth March 1906, His Excellency Lord, 

' Minto j)r^iding, the Hon'hle Mr. G. K. Gohhale made the 
folloioing speech on the Financial . Statement for 1906-07 
presented hy 'the Hon'hle Mr. E. JW. Baker : — ] 

My Lord, for the second time, the Hon’hle Mr. Baker 
has laiid before the Council a budget, which judged by the 
limits within which he was free to move, is an interesting’ 
and satisfactory statement, and which for lucidity of ex- 
position will take high rank among the Financial State- 
ments of the Government of India. I am particularly 
pleased to read what the Hon’ble Member writes -about- 
the effect of the recent reductions of salt duty on the 
consumption of that article. Time was, not so long ago, 
when it was the fashion, both in this Council and outside,, 
to regard the burden imposed on the masses by a high salt 
duty as after all only a light one, and to deny that its rate 
could seriously affect consumption. If ever the Govern- 
ment of India finds itself driven to enhance the duty 
again, I hope the Finance Member of the future will 
remember the eloquent testimony of my Hon’ble friend on 
the results of recent reductions, aird no one will again 
venture to contest the proposition that, in dealing with a- 
prime necessary of life such as salt, the only right policy 
is to raise an expanding revenue on an expanding con- 
sumption under a diminishing scale of taxation. Even at 
present, the level of the duty — about 1,600 per cent, 
of the cost price — is much too high, and I earnestly trust 
that the Hon’ble ^Member will have, as I have no doubt he 
will be glad to have, another opportunity’ during his tenure 
of office as- Finance Jlinister to eflect a further reduction,. 
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thereby making the duty throughout India at least uniform 
with ■Nvhat it is in Burma, namely, Be. 1 a maund. The 
consumption in India, Avhich was under 10 lbs. per head 
before these reductions, has now risen to about 11 lbs., but 
it is still far below the level of Burma, where it is about 
17 lbs. per head. My Lord, the abolition of certain cesses 
on land and the discontinuance of certain appropriations 
from the funds of District and Local Boards for Provincial 
purposes will be greatl}’^ appreciated in the Provinces con- 
cerned, and I regal’d with sincere satisfaction the policy 
which underlies these measures. My only regret is that 
Bombay does not participate in the benefit of the relief 
accorded, and, if it is not yet too late, 1 would like to sug- 
gest one or two directions in which the Hon’ble Member 
could usefully come to our assistance on the same principle on 
which he has given the present relief to the other provinces. 
One is as reg.ards the loss which our Local Boards have to 
bear as a result of the suspensions and remissions of land- 
revenue granted by Government. The principal part of 
the income of these Boards is derived from the one-anna 
cess on land ; so when the Government., owing to the 
prevalence of famine, suspends or remits a part of the 
land-revenue,, the one-anna cess that is paid with such 
revenue is also automatically suspended or remitted. The 
Government anticipates that the amount suspended or 
remitted this year owing to the present famine will be 
about 50 lakhs of rupees. This means that the Local 
Boai’ds will lose a little above 3 lakhs of their revenue 
during the year. The proceeds of the one anna cess for 
the whole Presidency are under 30 lakhs, and to lose 3 
lakhs out of 30 lakhs is a serious matter. Moreover, the 
loss is not spread over the whole Presidency, but has to 
be borne only by the districts affected, which means that 
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in those districts the Boards will not have enough money 
•even for their barest wants. . 1 suggest, therefore, that 
the grant, this “year to the Boards from the Provincial 
revenues should be increased by .3 lakhs, or by whatever 
may be the amount of the one-anna cess suspended or 
remitted with the land-revenue, the. Provincial Government 
receiving, if necessary, compensation from the Government 
of India for the purpose. I understand that this is the 
practice that is followed in the Punjab, where, as a result, 
the Boards receive their full amount intact, whatever 
suspensions or remissions the Provincial Government may 
grant to the agriculturists ; and I only ask that our 
Boax'ds may be treated with the same consideration. 
Another direction in which the Hon’ble Member could 
•come to the rescue of these Boards is by relieving them of 
all responsibility for famine relief, which the Famine Code 
imposes upon them. Under the Code, the duty of reliev- 
ing famine distress is first cast on the resources of the 
Local Boards and then on those of the Provincial and 
Supreme Governments. Now the means at the disposal of 
the Boards, even for the objects for which they have been 
•brought into existence, viz., education, sanitation and 
medical relief, and roads, are woefully inadequate, and to 
throw on them in addition so heavy and unjustifiable a 
burden as famine relief is to take away from them practi- 
-cally all power of doing useful work. For the last ten 
years and more, we have had on our side an almost 
unbroken succession of unfavourable seasons,- with no less 
than four famines, and the embarrassments of local bodies 
have been further aggravated by plague and the cost of 
■plague measures ; as a result, over the greater part of the 
Presidency, our Boards have been reduced to a position 
not far removed from bankruptcy. The relief I ask for, 
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though pnioll, Avill thorofovo not fail to prove useful in 
thoir present circmnstances, and I enrncRtly trust that the 
llon'hlc Moinhcr, who has already given abundant evidence 
of his sympathy with Jjoc-d Bodies in their struggles, will 
realise the justice and necessity of granting it. 

Before J proceed to deal with the larger questions on 
which I wish to ofler a few ob.sorvntions to-day, I would 
like to make two suggestions, and address one inquiiy to 
the Hon’ble Member. I\ty first suggestion is that in the 
geneml statements of revenue and e.vpcnditure, given in 
Appendix I, the figures under Railways and Irrigation 
^(productive works) should be given net. In the Budget 
for the coming year, the receipts under these heads have 
been estimated at about 291 millions and the charges at 
.about 27 millions. The net receipts to the State, there- 
fore, under the two heads amount to only about 
millions, and I submit that it would give us a much more 
correct idea of the true revenue and expenditure of the 
countr}’, if only this sum of 2.\ millions were entered on 
the revenue side in the general statements, and a separate 
statement .appended showing the gross receipts and charges 
under the two he.ads, instead of two such huge figures ns 
29i millions and 27 millions being entered on the two 
sides of the account. The outlay on Railways and Irriga- 
tion is on a commercial basis, out of borrowed capital, and 
the receipts are bound to go up as the capital outlay 
increases. As a matter of fact, they have been going up 
of late years owing to increased capital expenditure and 
other causes by leaps and bounds, having nearly doubled 
themselves in ten years, standing to-d.ay at 29] millions 
against lo] millions in 189G-97 ; but they make no real 
addition to the revenue of the country-, except b}- that 
portion of them which represents the net pinjfit earned by 
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tlie State, In Japan, where they do things more scienti- 
fically than we, the course that is adopted as regards State 
Railways is the one I have suggested, and only the profits 
on the undertakings appear on the revenue side in the 
Einancial Statement. Our pre.=ent pi notice has been res- 
ponsible for many curious misapprehensions of the 
financial position, and it has misled even those who should 
know better. Thus tuo years ago, the Ifilitarj Member 
of'the Government of India — Sir- Edmond Elies — advanced 
in this Council the obviously untenable proposition that, 
though the military expenditure of the country had in 
x’ecent years been growing, its growth, proportionately, 
speaking, was less than that of our revenue; and he pro- 
ceeded gravely to establish his contention by treating 
these rapidly inci’easing grQss receipts under Railways and 
Irrigation as part of the revenue at the disposal of the 
State. And when I drew his attention to this error, he 
simply would not budge an inch, and contented himself 
merely with the remark that he did not know why he 
should not take the figures as he found them ! 
My second suggestion is that the income and expendi- 
ture of Local Boards, included under the head of 
Provincial Rates, should be separated from the 
accounts of the Government of India. It is a small 
matter — only about 2 millions a year — but it gives 
rise to much confusion. Take, for instance, education. 

A reference to Statement B will give one the idea that 
the Government expenditure on education was nearly 2 
millions storing, when in reality it is only about a million ; 
the rest is Local Boards’ expenditure merely included in 
Government accounts. It is true that the heading, 

■( Provincial and Local,’ is there to prevent a misconception : 
but that in itself is again misleading, as the term. Local 
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ordinarilj* includes Municipal also, \vhereas, in the nccounts 
of the Government of India, the income and expenditure 
of onl}’ Local Boards, and not of IMunicipalities, are 
included. I trust the Ilon’ble j\Iemher will ho able to 
efiect this simple but necessary reform. If the sugge.stions 
I have made arc accepted, our real revenue will be seen to 
be about TiS millions instead of 87 millions, ns the State- 
ments in Appendi.x 1 . load one to imagine. I'he inquiiy I 
want to make is about the Gold Boserve Fund and the 
profits from Coinage. It was .stated b}' Lord Curr.on two 
year.s ago that the Gold Reseive Fund was to accumulate 
till it rose to 10 millions sterling, which amount, he 
declared, ‘ will he suilicient for our puiposo and will give 
us a permanent guarantee for stabilit}* of exchange.’ 
This limit has been already passed and the Fund’to-dny 
stands at over 12 millions sterling, and I think the TTon’blo 
Member owes it to the countiy to say what ho pi eposes to 
do with the profits from Coinage in future years. The 
fund is to accumulate at compound interest, and may 
theiefore be left where it is. And the profits — about 2 
millions a year on an average of six years — may henceforth 
be used to provide money for loans to agriculturists in a 
comprehensive scheme for the relief of agricultural in- 
debtedness. The}' will thus yield a better interest than 
when the}' are invested in consols ; such a course will .'ijgo 
enable the Government to make some repar-ation to tliose 
cl.asses which have been hit the hardest by its currency 
legislation. Even if they were devoted to pi-oductive public 
works, reducing by a corresponding amount the annual bor- 
rowings of the State, th.at will be better than the present 
plan of investing in consols. The justific.ation of a policy, 
which invests its own money in Ih per cent., and borrows at 
the same time for its purposes at 3^, is not quite obvious. 
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My Lord, our financial administration is bound up 
•with questions of policy of the highest importance affecting 
the Government of the country, and unless that policy 
undergoes a radical change, our revenues •will not be 
administered in a manner which will best promote the true 
well-being of the people. Of such questions, the most 
dominant, as it is the most difficult and delicate, is the 
question of the Arm}'. My Lord, I fear that a protest in 
this country against the military policy of the Government 
and the ceaseless and alarming groivth of our military burd- 
ens is almost like a cry in the wilderness, but the protest has 
to be made on every occasion that presents itself, as our ipost 
vital interests are involved in a proper solution of this 
question. Moreover, if ever there was a juncture when 
our voice in this respect should be heai’d by the authorities, 
that juncture is now. A profound change has taken place 
in the general position of Asiatic politics. The triumph 
of japan in the late war has ensured peace in Middle and 
East Asia. The tide of European aggression in China has 
been rolled back for good. The power of Russia has been 
broken ; her prestige in Asia is gone ; she has on her hands 
troubles more than enough of her own to think of troubl- 
ing others for years to come ; and thus a cloud that was 
thought to hang for twenty years and more over our 
North-Western frontier has passed away, and, humanly 
speaking, is not likely to return at any rate during the 
time of the present generation. The Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, concluded •without considering how it -would be 
regarded by the people of this country, is a further guar- 
antee of peace in Asia, if such an alliance has any meaning. 
Surely, my Lord, this is the time when the people of this 
country have a right to look for a substantial relief from 
the intolerable burden of an excessively heavy military 
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cxpondituro uliich t,hoy have had to boar for so many 
ycai-s jinst. Atid tlie first step in the direction of such 
relief is to suspend the execution of tlie lloorgnnisntion 
Scheme dr;nvn up by His Excellency the Commandcr-in- 
Cliiof and estimaiod 1o cost more fhan 10 millions sterling. 
This scheme was projected in the early .stages of the 
Hu sso-Jap.incse AVar, and was sanctioned in jS^ovember 
1903, when the issue of the struggle was not only uncer- 
tain but the odds seemed to bo against Japan, and when 
appi'ehensions were entertained of hostile movements of 
Itussian troops in the direction of C'abul. Isow, however, 
that the .Mtuation has undergone a complete change and 
the Xorth-AVc.stern frontier, our one danger-zone, has for 
the time ceased to be a d;inger-zone, there is no justifica- 
tion for proceeding with a costlj’ scheme, devised to ensure 
n concenti-ation of the entire armed strengtli of the 
country on that frontier at the shortest notice. The 
millions, again, does not represent the whole cost of the 
scheme. Thei’C is to bo in addition a permanent burden 
on its account ; how much it will bo we liave not yet been 
told, but the Hon’blo hir. Baker warned the Council last 
year that it would be considerable. This recurring chai-ge 
is to appear on the scene after five years, during which 
period 2 millions a year are to be spent out of current 
revenues to cai-ry out the scheme. My Lord, I respect- 
fully protest again.st the execution of such a scheme at 
such a time, as involving an expenditure of money and 
cflbrt wholly beyond our capacity and not called for or 
justified by the requirements of the situation. The Secre- 
tary of State for India stated in Parliament' the other day 
in reply to a que.stion that the matter was being further 
considered. I earne.stly trust that his decision wll 
be to hang up the scheme ; at any rate till a.-~mof© 
9 
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disquieting .situation than the present arises on the 
North- Western frontier. Should the Government, 
however, unfortunately make up its mind to ignore 
recent events and proceed with the scheme, I would 
most stronglj' urge that the money required' for the 
initial outlay should bo found out of loan funds. ]\Iy 
Lord, during the last eight years, the Government has 
spent its surpluses, amounting to about 35 crores of 
rupees, on railways, in addition to borrowed capital. Now 
such expenditure of current revenues as capital outlay on 
productive works appears in the accounts as an addition to 
our productive debt (which represents the capital expended 
on productive works), and this necessitates a reduction by 
a corresponding amount of the unproductive debt of the 
country. Last year, when I made this simple statement 
in connection with my plea that the cost of the Army 
Reorganisation Scheme should be met out of borrowing, 
the Hon’ble Member, to my surprise, denied the correct- 
ness of ray proposition; He, no doubt, spoke under a 
misapprehension, and he evidently thought that my con- 
tention was that the total debt of the counti’y, productive 
and unproductive taken together, had been reduced, when 
my whole argument was that, as our unproductive ^debt, 
which after all is the only real debt, had been reduced by 
the amount of current revenues spent as capital, the 
whole cost of the new Army Scheme could be met out of 
loan funds, and yet our unproductive debt would stand 
lower than where it was eight years ago. My Lord, it is 
most unjust to the tax-payers of, this countr}' that, while 
the surpluses ' that accumulate should be spent as capital, 
•heavy non-recurring chai’ges in connection with the Army 
should be thrown on current revenues, when every pie 
tthat can be spared from these revenues is urgently needed 
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for tiio education of our children and for a hundred other 
objects of internal progress. The Hon'ble iMeinbor may 
say that till the surpluses are actually realised, no one 
can tell what they uill bo. But surely when they have 
been realised and when the}* liavc boon so employed as to 
reduce the unproductive debt of the country, I think there 
is no excuse for avoiding borrowing, uithin the limits of 
such reduction, for meeting heav}' non-recurring charges. 

My Lord, I beg leave next to urge that the strength 
of the Army in India should now be reduced by at least 
those additions that were made in ]88n under the in- 
iluenco of the Penjdoh scare, Tlie growth of tlie military 
e.xpenditurc in recent years has been .«imply appalling, ns 
may bo seen fiom the following figures : — 

ISSl-lSSa ... 17'lt ororcs. (Before tlio inorcaBCB of lSfc’5 

were made.) 

lSSS-18Sn ... 22 2 croroF. (After the inercftFes bad their 

full ofi’eot.) 

1SI02-1P03 ... 2S2crorcs. 

1U0G-IP07, 

(Budget) ... 32'8 crorcp. 

Our military expenditure is now nearly double of wliat' it 

was twenty years ago. Since 1888 it h.os risen b}' over 
10-1 crores a year, and this, notwithstanding the fact that 
the strength of the Army has not been increased by a 
single troop or company during the time. The increases 
made in 1885 were made in spite of the protest of two 
Members of the Government of India and in disregard of 
"the view recorded by the Army Commission of 1879, that 
the then strength of tlie Army was sufficient both for 
internal peace, and to repel foreign Invasion, not onl}^ if 
Russia acted singly, but oven if Afghanistan joined her as 
an ally. And since that time the fear of Russian aggres- 
sion has been the one dominating factor in all our militai’y 
an’angements. With Russia now crinnled. and the Ansrio- 
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Japanese alliance concluded, the last ti-ace of any such fear 
should disappear from the mind of the Government, and 
the country should he relieved of the buiden imposed 
upon it specially as a result of that fear. The increasing 
difhcultj' that has of late been experienced in England in 
the matter of recruitment, and in providing the annual 
drafts for India, with the resulting payment of bounties- 
to short-service men here as an inducement to extend their 
service, also points to a reduction of the garrison in this 
country as a necessary measure of justice to the Indian 
tax-paj’er. Should the view, however, bo upheld that 
such a reduction is not possible on the ground urged in 
this Council bj’ Sir Edmond Elies, that the Indian Army 
‘ is no longer a local militia for purely local defence and 
maintenance of order,’ and that it ‘ must in the future be 
a main factor in the maintenance of the balance of power 
in Asia,’ I submit that the Imperial Govei’nment ought in 
justice to bear a part of the cost of an army maintained 
for such a purpose. My Lord, our military expenditure 
has now grown to such jjroportions that it overshadows 
the whole field of Iirdian finance, and under its chilling 
shade no healthy development is possible for the people. 
And unless the axe is resolutely applied to its ovei grown 
portions, our life will continue to exhibit the same signs of 
sickliness that at present unhappily mark its growth. 

But the appalling increase in the weight of military 
burdens is not our only grievance in connection with the * 
Army. The whole system of Indian defence, founded as 
it is on a policy of distrust, rests on an unnatural basis, 
and one notes with regret that the position is growing 
worse every day. Whole populations are now excluded 
from the Army. The abolition of the Madras Command 
under the new scheme invokes the disestablishment of 
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that Presidency as a recruiting ground, and amounts to 
a. denial to the people of Southern India of all opportunity 
-of service even in the ranks. Recruitment is being 
•confined more and more to frontier or trans-frontier men, 
to the people of non-Indian or extra-Indian areas, with the 
result that the Army is approximating more and more 
■completely to a mere mercenaiy force. The Arms Act is 
being woi’ked with increasing rigour, and licenses to carry 
arms ai’e now issued more sparingly than at any time 
before. I believe there are not more than thirty to forty 
thousand such licenses at the present moment in all Irdia. 
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rogulnr and the irregnlai*. Under the regular there were 
25 British oflioers to a Native regiment, where under the 
irregulnr there were onlj* just 3 picked ones. The Army 
Commission of 1859 pronounced in favour of the ‘irre- 
gular ' arrangement ; and after considei-able discussion a 
compromise was eventually andved at, and it was decided 
in 18G.3 that 7 British officers should he attached to each 
Native regiment — these to command squadrons and wings, 
while the Native officers were to have chai’ge of ti-oops and 
companies. 3’he question wms re-opened in Lord ]\ra 3 'o’s 
time, and an increase of British officers w.ns demanded ; 
and the di.scu.ssion again went on till 1875-76, when it was 
finall}' decided by Lord Salisbuiy (then Secretaiy of State 
for India) that the 7 officers .system should be upheld, his 
Lordship laying stress on the point that the position of 
the Native officei’s should be improved and raised. And 
now’ the question having been brought up afresh, we find 
the decision going against us, and the number of British 
officers in Native regiments raised from 7 to 12 and 13 1 
M}’ Lord, such growing di.strust of the people, after so many 
3 ’ears of British rule, is to be deplored from every point of 
view, and not until a policy of gx’eater trust is inaugurated, 
will the military problem, or indeed any other problem, in 
India, be satisfactorily dealt with. I recognise the difficult}’ 
of the situation and the undoubted need th.at exists for 
caution in the matter. But after all it is onlj’ confidence 
that will beget confidence, and a courageous reliance on 
the people’s loyalty will alone stimulate that loj'altj* to- 
active exertion. As long as things continue as at present, 
the problem of Indian defence, do what you W’ill, must 
remain essentiallj’ and practically unsolved. The experts, 
who accompanied the Rvxssian and Japanese armies in the 
late "War, have declared that the Indian A-vm}’ will be 
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found too small, if a great emergency i-eally arises. This 
is bound to be so, as long as reliance is placed on standing 
battalions exclusively, with such reinforcements as England 
migth be able to send in the hour of need. Ever 3 'where 
else in the civilised world, the standing army is supported 
by a splendid system of reserves, and the nation is behind 
them all. Here alone there are no reserves worth speaking 
of to augment the fighting strength of the country in 
times of war, and the matter is treated as if it were no 
concern of the people. The late Viceroy quoted last year 
the achievements of Japan to justify the enormous growth 
in our military expenditure. Does any one hoAvever 
believe that Japan’s glorious achievements would have been * 
possible, if the Government of that country had merely 
poured money like water on its standing battalions, unaug- 
mented by reserves, and the magnificent spirit of every 
man, woman and child in that country had not been 
behind the Army to support it ? Japan’s ordinary budget 
for the Army is only about 37‘3 millions yen, or a little 
under six crores of rupees. And for so small an expendi- 
ture, she has a standing army of 167 thousand men, with 
reserves which can raise it to over six hundred thousand 
men in times of war. We spend nearl}' six times as much 
money a year, and yet, in return for it, we have only an 
inexpansive force of about 230 thousand men, with about 
25 thousand Native reservists and about 30 thousand 
European volunteers! Both on financial and on political 
grounds, therefore, our present unnational system of 
military defence is open to the gi-avest objection. My 
Lord, I respectfully submit that it is a cruel wrong to a 
whole people — one-fifth of the entire population of the 
wox’ld — to exclude them from all honourable participation 
in defence of their hearths and homes, to keep them 
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Tpormtinently disarmecl, and to subject them to a pocess of 
demartinlization, such ns has never before been witncs.sed 
in the history of the world. Lord George TInmilton once 
told an English audience that there were millions of men 
in India, who were as bravo as any people on the face of 
the earth. Le.aving such material, in the country itself, 
neglected, the Government has thought fit to enter into an 
alliance with a foreign Power — and that, an Asiatic Power, 
which once borrowed its religion from us .and looked 
up to us — for the defence of India ! Japan came Under 
the influence of Western ideas only forty 3'ears ago, and 
yet already, under the fostering care of its Government, 
that nation has taken its place by the side of the proud- 
est nations of the West. We have been under England’s 
rule longer than forty years, and yet we continue to be 
mere hewers of wood and drawers of water in our own 
country, and of course we have no position anywhere else. 
My Lord things cannot continue — they must not 
continue — much longer on so unsatisfactory a basis. Time 
and events will necessitate a change, and true statesman- 
ship lies in an intelligent anticipation of that charge. 
The present Prime Minister, spe.aking in November last on 
the subject of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, observed as 
follows ; — 

I am enough of an IinperiaUBt, if (his he Imperialism, to hold 
that the maintenance of tho integrity of India is our affair and no 
one else's : and, if further monsures of defence are neeessnry— of 
which I have no assurance — the appc.al should bo to the loyalty of 
the people of India, and to our own capacity for organising their 
defence. Is there not danger that the pride of tho Indian people 
may be wounded, and tho prestige of the Empire abased in tho eyes 
of the world, by the provision by which Japan makes herself con- 
jointly responsible for the defence of the Indian frontier? 

My Lord, this is true and far-.sigbted statesmanship, 
and my countrj’men ask for nothing more than that the 
militarj^ problem in India be dealt with in the spirit of 
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tliiK (leclnrntion of tlio Prime Ministor. The mcnFurcs 
nccderl are Short Service for tlie Imlian Ai’iny, the crea- 
tion of Imlian Beserves, and the gradual exfonpion — first 
to select classes of the community, and then, as confidence 
grows, to all, of tlie privilege of citizen-soldiership, so that 
they ma}- be able, if the need ever arises, to bear arms in 
the defence of their own land. Tlie Government may 
move as cnutiou<ly as may be necessary, but it is in this 
direction tliat it must move ; and then tlie whole situation 
will be altered. Our militar}' defence will then be gradu- 
al!}' placed on a national basis, the Army will have the sup- 
port of the nation beliind it, the present military bm-den 
will be largely reduced, and funds set free to be devoted to 
other objects of national well-being ; the people of the 
country, instead of being condemned a,s at present merely 
to pay the taxes and then helplessly look on, will be en- 
abled to feel a real and living interest in their Army, and 
our position in the matter will cease to wound our self- 
respect. Kow that all fear of any immediate aggression 
from outside has disappeared, a trial may be given to this 
policy, and I feel a profound conviction within me that 
England will have no cause to regret its result. 

]\Iy Lord, I am free to confess that there is but 
little chance of any considerable change in the 
military policy of the Government of India being 
made in the immediate future, and, if I have spoken at 
some length on the subject to-day, it is both because the 
character of our national existence is bound up with the 
question, and also because a special ap])eal for a i-econ- 
sideration of the policy is justified at the present juncture. 
I have already said that the militai’y expenditure over- 
•shadows the whole field of Indian finance, and it is a 
matter for further legiet that even such slender resources 
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as remain at the disposal of the Government of India after 
meeting the cost of the Army are not employed to the 
best advantage. My Lord, during the last eight years, 
the surpluses of the Government of India have amounted 
to no less a sum than 35 crores of rupees, and the whole 
of this money has been spent by the Government on 
Railways, in addition to the lai’ge amounts specially bor- 
rowed for the purpose ! Now I do not wish to say 
anything against the construction of Railways as a 
commercial undertaking. Till recently they used to cost a 
net loss to the State every year, but that has now ceased ; 
and there is no doubt that in future yeai's they will bring 
a growing revenue to the Exchequer. To the construction 
of Railways on a commercial basis out of borrowed 
money I have therefore no objection, though even 
here the claims of irrigation to a larger share of 
the capital raised must be recognised better than 
they have been in the past. But I have the strongest 
jiossible objection to our surpluses being devoted 
to Railway construction, when they ai-e urgently 
needed for so many other objects vitally affecting the 
interests of the masses. My Lord, I submit that there 
should be some sense of proportion in this matter. 
Alread3'- a sum of 250 millions sterling has been spent 
on Railwaj's. For manj' j’eai’s, it Avas the height of the 
ambition of the Government of India to have in the country 
twentj’ thousand miles of Railways. The mileage open to 
traffic to-day is nearly twenty-nine thousand, and another 
two thousand is under construction. Are Railways everj'- 
thing, is mass education nothing, is improved sanitation 
nothing, that the Finance Minister should lay hands on 
cveiy rupee that he can get either by borrowing or out of 
surpluses, and devote it to the construction of Railways 
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tlio oivlor of tlio (lay. .Some reirii.‘-‘‘'ionH of f'ixalioii ■n’oro 
no doubt tardily granted, but tlio evil of nn unconf rolled 
growth of cx])enditurc in all directions in the name of in- 
creased efliciency was not checked and the legacy must now 
remain with us. Tlio saddest part of the whole thing is 
that, in spite of this superabundance of money in the Ex- 
chetjuor and the resultant growth of administrative oxjien- 
diture, the most pro.ssing needs of the country in regard to 
the moral and material advancement of the people have 
continued for the most part unattended to, ami no advan- 
tage of the iinancial position has been taken to inaugurate 
comprehensive schemes of State action for improving the 
condition of the masses. Such State action is, in my hum- 
ble opinion, the first duty now resting on the Government 
of India, and it will need all the money — recurring or 
non-recurring — that the Ilon’blc Jilember can find for it. 
!My Lord, the tliiee evils to be combated in connection 
with the raiyaVs position are his fearful poverty, his ignor- 
ance, and his insanitary suiTOundings. And I hope your 
Lordship will bear with me while I indicate veiy briefly the 
lines on which action is re.all3’ needed. 

(1) First come a group of three measures in connec- 
tion with the land. The}' must really go together, if a 
substantial improvement is the object in view. Of these 
the first is .a' reduction of the State demand on land, espe- 
cially in Bombay, SLadi-as, and the United Provinces, and 
a limitation of that demand all over India. Thcie is ample 
evidence to .show that over the greater part of India — 
especially in the older Provinces — the agricultur.al industry 
is in a state of deep depression. The exhaustion of the soil 
is f.ast proceeding, the cropping is becoming more and m.ore 
inferior, and the crop-yield per acre, already the lowest 
in the world, is declining still further. And .such a 
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is the opinion of competent authorities that quite one-third 
of our agriculturists, if not more, have ah eady lost their 
lands, and they are remaining on them merely as the serfs 
of their money-lenders. Now I would take the cases of 
such men first,- and I would appoint a special tribunal to 
go round and look into each case, going behind the bond 
where necessary, and I would have a composition effected, 
either by amicable arrangement, or by exercise of legal 
powers, with which the tribunal ma}’ be armed. I would 
place, say, a million sterling at the disposal of the tribunal, 
out of which advances should be made to clear the debt; 
to be recovered b}’ adding about 4^ per cent, on them to 
the land-revenue demand of the State — 3^ per cent, for 
interest and about 1 per cent, for repayment of 
capital, the repaj’ment being spread over fifty years or 
so. Having helped to free the man in this manner, 
the Government may then fairly claim to impose restric- 
tions on his powers of alienation. Of course, this is only 
a bare outline, and the scheme will have to be worked out 
in detail and examined carefully before adoption. If the 
experiment shows signs of success, it can be extended to 
other parts. If it ends in failure, well, some money will 
be lost, but the risk has to be taken. When Lord Lans- 
fiowne was Viceroy of India, he was so impressed with this 
evil of agricultural indebtedness that he is understood to 
"have left a minute behind, expressing his opinion that the 
condition of the agricultural community was a most serious 
danger to British rule, and pointing out the necessity for 
immediate action. It is now fourteen years since he left 
India, and yet only the attempt made by the Government 
to deal with the problem is represented by some legislation 
intended to restrict the raiyat’s powers of borrowing ! 
What may usefully be the last link of the chain has thus 
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been made by the Government the sole link, with the 
result that the situation to-day is as grave as ever. 

(3) But these two measures will fail to do any perma- 
nent good to the rai^’at, unless they are accompanied by 
the third measure of the gx'oup, namely, the providing of 
facilities which, while encouraging thrift, will enable the 
agriculturist to borrow on occasions for his reasonable 
wants at a low rate of interest. The Co-operative Credit 
Societies, for Avhich an Act was passed two years ago, will 
not go any long way in this direction. The communal 
spirit is now very weak over the greater part of India, and 
the unlimited liability principle, which the Act insists 
upon, will keep substantial men from these Societies, and 
any number of paupers brought together Avill have neither 
the cash nor the credit to help one another. If unlimited 
liability is removed and a portion of the Savings Banks 
deposits is made available to these Societies, they may do 
some useful woi'k. But what the country really needs is 
the establishment of Agricultural Banks, like those which 
have been so successfully introduced into Egypt bj' Lord 
Ci'omer. 

(4) Two other measures necessary for the promotion 
of agricultural prosperit}' in India, one of which has 
alreadj’' received a good deal of attention at the hands of 
the Government, and the other has been recently taken up 
by it, are Irrigation and Scientific Agriculture. About 
Irrigation I would only like to ask why it is necessary to 
have ‘the selected projects carried out departmentally, and 
wh}' their execution cannot be entrusted, as in Egypt, to 
expert contractors, who would find and train the requii’ed 
labou^i-V the Government exercising superrisional control 
only ? I think, in this matter too, the Government of 
India may well take a leaf out of the book of that ixreat 
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aclministriitov Lord Gromor. If this were done, far more 
rapid progress would bo made in the matter of Irrigation. 
As regards Scientific Agriculture, tlic country is watching 
with keen interest tho .steps which the Government is 
taking in the matter. I must, however, express one fear 
in this connection. If it is pro])osed to import European 
exports for the work ns a standing arrangement, there will 
be small chance of any substantial good being done. The 
knowledge brought into the country by a succession of 
foreign experts, who retire to their own lands as soon as 
they have earned their pension, is like a cloud that hangs 
for a lime overhead without descending in fertilizing 
showers, and then rolls away. Unless promising and care- 
fully selected Indians are sent abroad to bo trained and to 
take the places of the imported experts in due course, such 
expert knowledge will never become a part and parcel of 
the possession of the community. Of course, to bogin 
with, a reliance on foreign experts is necessai-y, but care 
must be taken to make the arrangement onlj' tempoi’ary. 

(.5) The promotion of industrial and technical educa- 
tion in the country is also an urgent necessity as a remedy 
for tho extreme poverty of our people. This field has so 
far remained entirely neglected, with what results even 
the most superficial observer can see. The sum of 2^ lakhs 
of rupees, provided in this year’s Budget, is as nothing 
compared with what is needed. The country requires at 
least one large fully equipped Technological Institute at 
some central place, with Branch Institutes in the dilierent 
Provinces. 

(6) I now come to the question of Primary Educa- 
tion. Prom Mr. Nathan’s Report on Education, find 
that, in 1901-02, the total expenditure on the primary 
education of boys in India from the funds of the State was 

" V' 
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the staggeringl}' small sum of 13^ lakhs ! Since then the 
amount has been increased, but even so it remains most 
miserablj inadequate, compared mth the requiveiiients of 
the situation. My Lord, the question of- mass education 
in this country has been neglected much too long, and the 
Government must lose no more time in waking up to its 
responsibilities in the matter. What is needed is a clear 
aim, and a resolute pursuit of that aim in a feeling 
of faith and with enthusiasm for the cause. The first 
step is to make primary education free in all schools 
throughout the country, and that can be done at 
once. The total receipts from fees in primaiy schools 
throughout India in 1901-1902 were only 30| lakhs of 
rupees, so the sacrifice will not be very great. Moreover^ 
the larger Municipal Corporations might be asked to bear 
a portion of this loss, so far as their own areas are concern- 
ed. The next stop will be to make this education compul- 
sory for boys • in the Presidency towns, and perhaps in a 
few other leading towns. When the minds of the peo- 
ple have been accustomed to the idea of compulsion in 
the matter of education, the area of compulsion may 
he gradually extended, till at last, in the course of twenty 
years or so from now, we have in our midst a system of 
compulsory and free primary education throughout the 
country, and that for both boys and girls. 'It will not do 
to be deterred by the difficulties of the task. Our whole 
future depends upon its accomplishment,' and as long as 
the Government continues listless in the mattei*, it will 
justly be open to the reproach of failing in one of its most 
sacred duties to the people. 

(7) Lastly, there is the pressing need of works of 
sanitary improvement, such as good water sujjply and 
drainage. As I pointed out last year, most of our towns 
10 
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are simply powerless to undertake such costly works with- 
out substantial assistance from the State, With the 
plague in all directions, and with the death-rate of the 
country steadily rising, the question of sanitary improve- 
ments assumes an importance Avhich the Government 
cannot long ignore. The resources of our local bodies ai-e 
barely sufficient for their current needs, and any large 
capital outlay is wholly beyond them. The present 
distribution of resources and responsibilities between local 
bodies and the central Government is most unfair to local 
bodies, and that is the explanation of the spectacle we 
have seen during the last few years, namely, that of the 
Exchequer of the Government overflowing with money, 
while these bodies have boen in a state verging on 
bankruptcy. It is necessary that the Government should 
formulate and announce a definite policy on this matter. 

All these measures that I have briefly outlined will 
require a large expenditure of money — both recurring and 
non-recurring. But even as our resources stand at 
present, there is room for undertaking them all. Thus if 
the Army Ee-org’inization scheme is held up, or at least 
its initial cost is met out of bori'owing, a sum, from one 
to two millions a year, will be av.ail.able, and that may be 
devoted to a vigorous extension of primary education. 
The profits of coinage — averaging now about two millions 
a year — may supply funds for the relief of agricultural 
indebtedness. The famine grant which stands at a million 
sterling, may, after deducting the expenditure on actual 
famine relief, now be devoted to industrial and technical 
education. The deposits in Savings Banks may be made 
available to Co-operative Credit Societies, And whatever 
surpluses accrue may be devoted to assisting local bodies 
.in the construction of works of sanitaiy improvement. At 
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-njiy mtG .'»n iinporfnnt hepiunivg can bo made in all tlic.so 
directions', only tlio spull, under which the ofiicial mind 
has been for so many ycar.<, nnjsfc bo broken. 

Lord, the improveiiiciii of the condition of the 
masses and the conciliation of the educated classes .are 
the two leally gre.it problems before tlio British tJovern- 
tnont in India. The siicce.ss or failure of England's 
Avork in this country will be determined by the measure of 
her achievemont in these two fields. I have ah'oady .epokon 
■of the work that must be taken forthwith in hand for the 
moral and material iidvanccmcnt of the ma.‘:s of our people, 
"riie task is one of groat m.agnitnde, but it is compamtivcly 
a simple one. Tlie (piestion of the conciliation of the 
■f.aluc.'ited cla.^sos is va.'-tly more dilVicult, and raises i.'-sue.s 
which will tax all the resources of British statesmanship. 
There is but one way in which this conciliation can bo 
secured, and that is liy a.'-sociating these cla.s-‘'e.s more and 
more with the goverjiment of their own country. This is 
the policy to which England stands committed by solemn 
pledges given in the pa.st. Tin’s i.s also the policy wbicli is 
rendered imperative by the growth of new ideas in the 
land. Moreover, my Lord, the whole East is to-dnj' throb- 
bing with a now impulse — vibrating with .a new passion — 
■and it is not to be c.xpected that India aiono should con- 
tinue nnafiected by changes that are in tbo very air around 
IIS. "We could not remain outside this influence even if wo 
would. We would nob so remain if avo could. I trust tbo 
•Government ivill read aright tho significance of the pi’o- 
found and far-reacliing change Avhich is taking jdaco in 
the public opinion of the country. A volmne of new feel- 
ing is gathering, which requires to be treated with care. 
oSTew gonci’ations are rising up, whose notions of the cha- 
racter and ideals of British rule are derived only from 
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their <.’.Sjt->iioiKM' of tlw 111 .' t, f«nv y a.-, ntel v-iio-'- miteh 
riio itol hy tlo' f hi»iif,'hf. of tho i:r,Ml \xork Vvhi'h 

I'highiJHl linn on tin* whoh' ii(Toliij»li« i)i"l in tin* |n-t in thi^. 
i'.mii, I fully Im-Hovo 'Imt if in in the jioni-r of tiie fliA'- 
I'lnmetit So ^'ivc n (uin to slii-. ft’i'linj,', wiiii'ii xviil mnke it 
n f'Oiuvi’ of .nfii'iif'lli ami Jiof of nc.nkm- '. to the Ihupiie. 
(.)ne thin^t, huun-ver, i- Hneh ii if nit uil! not lin 

nchievo'l hy any ne'thoilf of icpK'" inn. What the conn- 
try iiCnnln at thia nionient uhovf evoiythitjj; i-hf {‘i a (lov- 
erninent, national in ipiril, evnn thosnth it may he foieitMi 
in jtDr.-unni'l — .i (lov.'iniiient tii.-.l uill tni-thle in. to feel 
tliat eer intero't.n ait» (lie fir.-t ronniilniation v.ilh it, and 
that fti'r 'vi'.ho.n and opinion^ HI e to it a nntter of fiome 
account. My Loril, 1 have ventured to jiiahc tho'C oit- 
corv.atione, hecin>e the jircM-’iit .•■itu ilioti filht nio with float 
anxioly. I can only r.>iM> my huiahio voice hy way of 
waniinj:, hy way of appeal. The ro'-t lie^ on tho knee.- of 
the gotla. 
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[Ai a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council, held 
on Wednesduy the Q7tJi March 1907, Jlis Excellency Lord 
Minto presiding, the Eon. Mr. G. K. Gohhale made the 
folloioing speech on the Financial Statement for 1907-08, 
pi'esented hy the lion. Mr. E. N. Baker : — ] 

My Lord, it is a matter of deep and sincere satisfac- 
tion to me that the Government has effected a further 
reduction in the duty on salt, which will now stand at the 
uniform I'ate of Re. 1 per maund both in India and in 
Burma. In view of the language emplo 3 ^ed by the present 
Secretary of State for India, in speaking of this impost 
last j'ear, such action on the part of the Government has 
not been wholl}’ unexpected. I only wish the Hon’ble 
Member had spoken of this reduction with more enthusiasm 
than he has done. I know my Hon’ble friend holds what 
may be called orthodox official views on this subject. The 
Council will remember that last year he told us, in his 
concluding remarks on the Budget, that he “ never 
believed that the tax pressed with undue severity even on 
the poor.” Again this year he says that “ the salt- tax is the 
only contribution towards the public expenditure that is 
made by a large number of the people.” Now the former 
statement is contradicted by the rapid rise in the consump- 
tion of salt which has taken place in response to each 
successive loweilng of the duty and which the Hon’ble 
Member himself describes as “ remarkable.” No one is 
ever likely to stint himself in regard to a prime necessary 
of life such as salt, unless driven to do so by sheer inability 
to buy the required quantity. No one, again, is 
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purchase more of it than he needs, simply because it is 
cheaper than it was before. And I think that the re- 
markable expansion of consumption that has taken place 
since the duty was first lowered in 1903 — from 36^ million 
maunds, the average for three years immediately preceding 
1903, to 43| millions, which is the Hon'ble Member’s- 
cautious estimate for the coming year, an increase of 
nearly 20 per cent, in five years — is conclusive evidence 
of the fact that a high rate of dutj' entails serious priva- 
tion and suffering to the poorer classes of the people. As 
I’egards the second statement of the Hon’ble Member, vh-t 
that the salt-tax is the only contribution which the poorer 
classes make to the Exchequer, with all deference I must 
dispute altogether the correctness of the contention. 
Why, my Lord, so' far from this being the case, the fact is 
really the other way. I think there is no room for doubt- 
that even now, after these successive reductions of salt 
duty, our poorer classes contribute, relatively to their 
resources, much more than their fair share to the- 
revenues of the State. These classes consist almost 
entirely of a broken and exhausted peasantry, without 
heart and without resource, and sunk hopelessly in a 
morass of indebtedness. It is from this peasantry that, 
over the greater part of India, the land revenue of the 
State is derived, and it is the same with Provincial Rates. 
Then the bulk of the revenue from drink comes from these 
classes. The excise duty on cotton goods falls almost 
exclusively on them. Under Stamps and Registration 
they pay, certainly, their fair share, and probably more 
than their fair share, since the bulk of our litigation is 
about small amounts. Under Forests they have been 
deprived of their immemorial right to free grazing and free ■ 
fuel, and the proceeds of these are the only burdensome 
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therefrom the gross Eailwaj' receipt^;. This is satis- 
factory as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough, 
and I think that the Ilon’ble Member, Jiaving once beg’un 
this reform, must now complete it. He .still leave.s the 
interest on Eaihv.ay debt wliere it u-a.s in the accounts. The 
result is that the figure of Railw.a}' revenTie, and through it 
that of our total revenue, continues to be unjustifiably 
swollen by the amount of this interest, which alreadj' .stands 
at about 10 millions sterling and which will increase fi’om 
year to year as the capital outlay on Railways advances. 
The Hon’ble ^lember obsei-ves in this connection : — 

tVc have left the Interest on Railway debt in its original 
place: to have brought it over to the Revenue side of the account 
as a deduction from its gross-receipts would have necessitated a 
large minus entrv- in the column for revenue accruing in England. 

And such a i/iinus entry the Hon’ble Member withe.? to 
void, as it would be unintelligible to the ordinary reader, 
lit there ai’e minus entries in seveinl other places in the 
Einancial Statement, and if the ordinary reader does not 
mind them, I do not see why be should mind one more. 
And in any case it is better to be unintelligible than to 
be unscientific or misleading. Again, the Hon’ble Z\rember 
has left the figures under IiTigation as thev were before. 
He says ; — 

“We have not thought it essential to go so far 3= the HonTjle 
Mr. Gokhale suggested and to show the Irrigation revenue net. I 
quite admit that the same general principle applies to the Irrigation 
as to the Railwaj- figures: but the former are rot ^et vuffioiently 
large to cause any serious distortion of the true revenue and 
expenditure of India. 

But I would respectfully ask — whyallovr the figures of 
true revenue and espenditure to be thus di.storted at all? 
Moreover, it introduces a new element of confusion if 
Railway receipts and Irrigation receipts, which are both 
exactly in the same position, are treated in the accounts 
in two different ways. In these matters it will not do to 
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alter the prescribed forms repeatedly., as that must make 
a correct comparative view of the financial position over 
series of.j'ears extremely difficult. And, therefore, now 
that the Hon’ble Member has alread}' taken in hand this 
reform, I earnestlj’’ hope that he will not stop half way 
but will proceed to the end, and place the matter once for 
all on a proper scientific basis. 

Another suggestion which I had ventured to ma.ke 
last year v;as with reference to the separation of Local 
revenue and expenditure from Provincial and Imperial. 
In his reply the Hon’ble Member had stated that he him- 
self was in favour of the proposal, as .the balance of 
advantage lay in favour of making the suggested change, 
and that the matter was under consideration. I am, 
therefore, disappointed to find that the old practice is still 
there, and that there is no indication in the Financial 
Statement as to what has been the decision of the Govern- 
ment in the matter. The present piactice is res- 
ponsible for a good deal of unnecessary and avoid- 
^ able misapprehension. Especially is this the case 
with reference to educational expenditure. Thus, in 
the Financial Statement we are told that the educa- 
tional expenditui’e for next year will be 2 millions 
sterling. I undei’stand that out of this about .£800,000 
will be Local. But there is nothing in the Statement to 
show this, and one is apt to imagine that the whole 
amount of 2 millions will come Horn Imperial and Pro- 
vincial revenues. Last j-ear • Mr. O’Gradj", a prominent 
member of ' the Labour pai’ty, made an inquiry in the 
House of Commons as to the amount spent in India from 
the Indian Exchequer on Elementary Education. The 
Secretary of State’s reply, instead of stating the amount 
spent from Imperial and Provincial revenues — which for 
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1904-1905 was, according to a return laid by tlie Home 
Member on the table of this Council the other day, only 
^160,000 — gave the figure of expenditure from “Public 
Funds,” which necessarily was much larger. Mr. O’Grady,, 
not being satisfied with the answer, put, after a few days,, 
another question asking the Secretary of State to specify 
how much of that total expenditure from Public Funds 
came from Provincial and Imperial revenues. The reply 
to this was that the Secretary of State was not in a posi- 
tion to state the amount, but that he would make in- 
quiries ! Now, my Lord, this is not at all a satisfactory 
state of things. . Surely the accounts of the Government 
of India ought to show what is the State expenditure on 
Education apart from Local expenditure. I earne.stly 
trust, therefore, that the suggested separation, which the 
Hon’ble Member himeelf regards with favour, will soon be 
carried out and that the Financial Statement for next year 
will not be open to criticism on this account. 

Coming now to larger questions, I find that I must 
renew my earnest and emphatic protest against the m,anner 
in which our surpluses still continue to be expended as 
capital outlay on Railway construction. My Lord, I have 
spoken repeatedly on this subject in previous years, but I 
feel the inju.stice of the present arrangement so strongly 
that I must ask the Council to bear with me while I urge 
once ag.ain, as briefly as I can, my reasons why a change 
of policy is immediately called for in this matter. This is 
the ninth successive year when a substantial surplus of 
revenue over expenditure has been realised, and it is clear 
that the era of surpluses has not yet come to an end. The 
total of these surpluses during these nine years stands at 
the high figure of .37 crores of rupees, or about 25 millions 
sterling, and nearly the whole of this amount has been 
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"know that, by spemling tho fiurpliifje.s ns cnpitnl on Rail- 
wa 3 ’s, tho Government is able, in the final adjustment, to 
reduce by a corresponding amount tlie unproductive debt 
of the country. And it may be contended tliat though 
the surpluses nie in tho first instance devoted to Raihv.ay 
construction, thej' are in the end virtually utilised for the 
reduction of debt. My answer to this is that our debt, by 
which I mean the unproductive debt of tho counry — for 
that is the onlj' real debt — is so sm.all in amount that its 
further I’oduction is not an object of much importance. 
Taking the ye.ar 1 904-05, we find that this debt then 
stood at the figure of 60 millions sterling. The “ other 
obligations ” of tho Government of India, such ns S.avings 
B.anks deposits. Service funds, and so forth, amounted in 
tliHt year to 17 millions. Against this there were cash 
balances in the Treasuries, here and in England, amount- 
ing to 21 millions, and tho loans and advances by the 
Government stood at 12 millions. Our net debt thus 
is about 44 millions sterling, or less than two-thirds of a 
3 'e.ar’s revenue. This is almost a p.altry figure, compared 
with the huge debts of Eiu’opoan countries, and the posi- 
tion may no doubt be regarded with satisfaction. But it 
must not be forgotten that such a result has been render- 
ed possible only by throwing on current revenues for a 
quarter of a century the bui’den of all manner of extr.a- 
ordinar}' charges, which in other countries are usually met 
out of loan funds. The further reduction of this small 
debt, therefore, is not a matter of urgency and can well 
wait, when the money devoted to it m.ay be far better 
employed in saving the lives of the people. IMy Lord, it 
will not do for the Government to saj’ that sanitation is 
the concern of Local Bodies and it is for them to find the 
money required to improve it. Most of our towns are 
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exbremel}' pooi’ and the present distribnl.ion of the 
resources between the Government and the Local Bodies 
is of a most unsatisfactory character. How unsatisf.-ictory 
it is may be judged from the fact tliat, while there lias 
been a plethora of money in the Government E.vcliequer 
for the last nine 3 'cars, most of our Local Bodies have 
all the time been struggling with seidous financial difficul- 
ties and some of them have been in a state not far removed 
from bankruptcy. Without substantial assistance, there- 
fore, from the Government in meeting the largo cajntal 
outlay which modern .‘janitaiy works recinire, Local Bodic.s 
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position has now undergone a change. Still 13^ croi’es is 
-a very large amount to spend in any one ye.ar on Railways 
and yet the Hon’ble Member has thought it necessary to 
be apologetic in making the announcement ! hly Lord, I 
have no objection to the Government using its borrowing 
powers as freely as possible to push on Railways, which 
now rest on a sound commercial basis. But it Seems to 
me most unfair that the loans thus raised should be 
supplemented by the proceeds of taxation. Moreover, 
judging from certain observations made by the Hon’ble 
Member last yeai’, I believe that tfnother resource, and 
that a large one, will probably be soon made available for 
Railway construction, and that will be a strong additional 
ground for devoting surpluses in future years to the im- 
provement of sanitation. 

This resource is the profit now annually realised by the 
State from the coinage of rupees. For the current year it 
has amounted to the large sum of 4 millions sterling or 6 
crores of rupees. Last year it was nearly as large, being 
3| millions sterling or crores. Hitherto these profits 
have been allowed to accumulate at compound interest, 
4ind this Fund, which will in future be known .by the 
name of Gold Standard Fund, stands at present at over 16 
millions sterling. I think, ray Lord, the public has a 
Hght to ask that the Government should now state definite- 
ly what limit they propose to assign to this fund, and 
Row the profits from coinage will be dealt with when that 
limit is reached. This is necessar 3 ' in view of the fact 
that the statements hitherto made on this subject by those 
in authority have been more or less vague, and, -in some 
respects, even conflicting. Sometimes the purpose of the 
fund has been stated to be merely the ensuring of the 
-stability of exchange, and sometimes the much more 
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■ambitious purpose of preparing for a gold currency has 
been avowed. When the fund was first constituted in 
1900, it was in accordance with a recommendation of the 
Eowler Committee of 1898 — a recommendation which had 
been made wdth a view to the maintenance of a stable 
exchange. In 1901-02 Sir Edward Law, in speaking of 
the Reserve, leaned to the view that it would serve as “ a 
guarantee for the conversion into gold, if required, of the 
Rupee token coinage.” Lord Curzon, however’ merely 
described it as a means of maintaining the exchange value 
of the rupee at Is. 4c^. In 1902-03 Sir Edward Law again 
referred to this Fund, and this time he also stated its 
purpose to be the maintaining of a stable exchange. In 
1904 Lord Curzon reaffirmed the same view. In 1905 the 
Hon’ble Mr. Baker also gave this view prominence in his 
statement. Last year, however, the Hon’ble Member 
pushed the other and more ambitious view to the front 
and spoke of the time when the rupees would have to be 
converted into sovereigns. Again, as regards the amount 
that is required for ensuring stability of exchange, differ- 
ent statements have been made by different authorities. 
Lord Curzon said that 10 millions stei’ling would suffice 
for the purpose. Sir Edward Law put the limit at 20 
millions. The Hon’ble Mr. Baker has put it still higher. 
In 1905 the Hon’ble Member said: — 

I should like to see it (the fund) raised to such a figure as 
would enable us, in the event of extreme and continued emer- 
gency, to reduce the Secretary of State’s drawings by one-half for 
'three years ,in succession, i.e,, to something between 20 to 30 
tnilllons sterling. 

How, my Lord, all this is somewhat confusing, and the 
Hon’ble Member will recognise the necessity of making a 
full and definite statement of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment both as regards the purpose which the Fund is to serve 
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and the limit up to ■which it is to grow. Thi.s is the more 
necessary because the Fund was created under mere 
executive sanction without having recourse to tlie authoi-ity 
of the Legislature, and also because the annual profits 
from coinage are now far larger than had been anticipated. 
I think the Government ought to adhere to the idea of 
the fund merely serving as .a guarantee for the mainten- 
ance of a stable exchange. In that case, even the high 
limit contemplated by the Hon’ble Member would soon be 
reached and the profits from coinage — a matter now of 
five or six crores a year —would be available before long 
to be employed more usefully than atpre.sent. On the other 
hand, if the more ambitious purpose avowed by the 
Hon’ble Member last year is to determine the policy' of the 
Government, no limit can be foreseen to the accumulation 
of the Fund. Such a course, in my humble opinion, would 
not be justified, and I would venture to urge the following 
objections against it ; — 

(a) That a gold currency for India has never been 
authoritatively proposed as a definite object 
to be attained. A stable exchange at a 
reasonable rate is all that successive authorities 
have sought to ensure. 

(5) That it is wrong to pile up a huge gold re- 
serve in pursuit of an object never pi-oposed 
or defined, or even regarded as attainable 
witbin a meastmable distance of time. 

(c) That it is looking too far ahead into the future 
to anticipate the introduction of a gold cur- 
rency into India. 

((Z) The present margin between the value of bul- 
lion and the token value of the coin will not 
suffice to en.sure the conversion of rupees into 
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golH, for the moment demonetization fs 
pro[)OFed, .‘;ilver will bo depreciated f-till further, 
(e) Even on the TTon’ble i^Icmber’.s npsmniition the 
llcpcrve can siillicc only for I lie conver.'-ion 
of rupees coined .since 1900. The stock of 
rupee coin of previous ycar.s — estimated at 
about I.IO crores by iVlr. Harrison, the 
Exjiert — will not be covered b}' it. 

I trust the llon’lde ^Member will sot all doubts in tho 
public mind at rest by making a definite announcement of 
the intentions of the Goveinment in the matter, if not in 
the course of this debate, at any rate in the I'lnancial 
Statement of next year. 

i\ry Lord, besides the reduction of llie salt-tax, there 
are four otlier interesting and gratifying features in this 
year's budget. They are the new arrangement for meeting 
Provincial Ji'amine expenditure, the prospect of an abolition 
of the Opium traffic, the reduction by half a million ster- 
ling of the special annual grant for Army Reorganiza- 
tion and the announcement made on the subject 
of Free Prim.ary Education. Of these the first does- 
not require more than a pa.ssing reference. I think 
the scheme outlined by the Hon’ble Mcmher is an 
equitable one and ought to work well in practice. I only 
hope that the commendable liberality with which the Im- 
perial Government has treated Provineial Governments in 
this matter will be extended by the latter in their turn ta 
Local Bodies, and that these Bodies, whose resoui-ces, even 
in prosperous years, are meagre and inelastic, will now be 
relieved of all responsibility for famine relief altogether. 
This responsibility was thrust on them when the Goveim- 
ment of India itself had to struggle, owing to falling Ex- 
change and other difficulties, with a state of chronic defi- 
11 
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cits. Now, however, that the very tradition of a deficit 
has been forgotten, no time should be lost' in definitely 
freeing Local Bodies from a buj-den which sliould never 
have been imposed on them. 

My Lord, I have read with sincere pleasure the im-' 
portant statement which the Uon’ble jMcmber has 
made on tlie subject of the^Opinm revenue, coupled ns it 
is with a reduction in the area under cultivation for the 
ensuing year. I confess I have alw.iys felt a sense of deep 
humiliation at the thought of this revenue, derived as it is 
practically from the degrad.ation and moral ruin of the 
people of China. And I rejoice that there are indications 
of a time coming when this stain will no longer rest on us. 
I have no wish to go to-day into the historical part of this 
melancholy business. The Secretary of Stale admitted 
freely in his speech last year on this subject that there 
were few things which Englishmen had reason to regard 
with less pride than this. The only practical question now 
is, how to put an end to this morally indefensible traffic 
with the least derangement in our finances ? It has been 
'suggested in some quarters that the British Exchequer 
should make a grant to India to compensate her for the 
loss of revenue which would be entailed by the extinction 
of this traffic. Now, apart from the fact that there is 
not the slightest chance of England making such a grant, 
I think the proposal is in itself an unfair one and ought 
to be strongly deprecated. No doubt there are important 
questions like the Array expenditure, in regard to which 
India has to bear sei'ious financial injustice at the hands 
of England. Then ,tl^® cost of the civil administration 
puglit to be substantially reduced by a large substitution 
the Indian for the European agency in the public 
service. And if only justice were done to us in these 
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-matfcei’S, we could let -the whole Opium revenue go 
at once and jmt not feel the loss. But these cjuestions 
have to be fought on their own merits and they must not 
be mixed up with this Opium question. So far as the 
Opium revenue is conceimed, whatever may be the 
measure of England’s responsibility in forcing the drug 
on China, the financial gain from the trafiic has been 
derived by India alone, and we must, therefore, be 
prepared to give up this unholy gain without any com- 
pensation from anybody — for that would be only another 
name for charity — when in the interests of humanity this 
wretched traffic has got to be abolished. Of course we 
have a right to urge, and we should urge, that we miist be 
allowed to spread our loss over a certain number of years 

gay ten years — so that our finances should not be 

•suddenly disorganised. That would be a fair position to 
tak§ up, and we should have there the support of all right- 
minded people. But the traffic itself must go, and we 
■must cheerfully co-operate in any reasonable scheme for its 
final extinction. 

My Lord, I am glad to see that the special grant of 
over two millions a year for the Army Reorganisation 
scheme has been reduced this year by half a million 
sterling. Considering that the money comes out of the 
iron grip of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, I 
think we have reason to feel thankful even for this small 
reduction. Of course since the total initial outlay on the 
scheme is a fixed sum, this reduced grant only means that 
-the execution will be spread over a longer period than the 
’ five years originally contemplated. Still it sets free foi’ 
purposes of internal improvement a sum of half a million 
sterling a year out of current revenues. The Hon’ble Mr. 
Baker describe.^ the circumstances which have led to-^is 
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reduction in tho following words: — 

Tho present politieal situntion nnd tho redueed rcceipfs we 
antieipiito from Opium have led ub to redueo the normol grant to 
£1,GG0,700 daring tlic coming year. 

I am glad to see the reference to the ‘ present political 
situation ' by which the ITon’blc IMemher no doubt means 
the improved aspect of afiairs on the Horth-West Frontier. 
Tliis is partially endorsing the view of those who have 
objected to the carrying out />f TTis Excellency’s scheme 
on tho ground that it added largely to the burden.s of the 
people at a time w'hen, in view of the improvement that 
had taken place in the position of things, they were 
entitled to substantial relief. !My other objection to the 
scheme ■was on account of its throwing on current rovenue.s 
a heavy extraordinary charge whicli should have been 
met out of borrowings. The surpluses of the last nine 
3’ears were more than sullicient to meet this non-recurring 
charge twice over, and as they had been for the most^part 
employed in a way ■which eventually resulted in a reduc- 
tion of our debt, it was only an act of bare justice to 
the tax-payers that this heavy non-recurring charge, 
instead of being siiread over a number of years and thrown 
on current revenues, should have been met out of loan funds. 
However, I see in the papei-s that Jlr. Morley has finally 
accepted the .scheme. That being so, I fear no useful 
purpose is likely to be served by my continuing the contro- 
versy in this Council. I only trust that the view -which, I 
understand, is held by the Government that the scheme 
will in the .end make for economy -will be found to be 
justified, when the time for judging of its correctness 
arrives. Lleanwhile as there is still much vagueness in the’ 
public mind about the natux-e and scope of the scheme, may 
I respectfully suggest to His Excellencj' that it •xrill help 
to clear away unnecessary misapprehensions, if he will see- 
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Ills way to make an authoritative statement on the subject 
— as far, of course, as a public statement can be made in a 
matter of this kind ? 

My Lord, the military problem in India may be look- 
■ed at from four points of view. There is first of all the 
standpoint of the military expert — the soldier — whose 
principal idea is to raise the efficiency of the Army to 
as high a state of perfection as possible, and who wants (o 
take for this purpose all the money he can get. Then 
there is the standpoint of the average Englishman, who 
wants to feel safe about India and who is comparatively 
indifferent as to what burdens are imposed on the people 
of this country in order that he ma}’ feel so safe. That is 
the way the ordinary' member of Parliament looks at this 
question. Thirdly, there is the standpoint of the Indians 
themselves — those who have to bear the burden, but have 
hardly any share in the privileges of the present arrange- 
ment. Lastly, there is a standpoint which in a way 
comprehends or should comprehend all these three, though 
hot necessarily in the same degree, and that is the stand- 
point of the Government of India. How, my Lord, when 
we, the Indian Members of this Coruncil, speak at this 
table on this question, we necessarily approach it from the 
Indian point of view. It is to express that view that we 
are here, and though we know that our voice is weak and 
that what we say is not likely for a long time yet to in- 
fluence the practical decisions of the Government, that does 
not absolve us from Avhat is after all our duty to ourselves 
in the matter. We should be guilty of presumption if we 
extended our remarks to technical details relating to the 
Army, on which we are not qualified to express an opinion. 
But there are certain broad questions of policy — also ques- 
tions connected with the progress of humanitj^ — which all 
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men of nverago inlolligcnce ina)' clnim to undorfctaiul nncl 
discuKs. My Lord, I do not Lelicvo that an}' sciious "war 
cloud is likclj’ to apponr on our liorizoii in the near future. 
I am fortified in tliis opinion hy tlio high autliority of 
Mr. Balfour apd IMr. llahlanr. The triumph of Japan 
ia.tho late war and the 'gradual uaking uji of Cliina 
and even of Per.sia — Biose, if not the overthrow and 
exhamstion of Russia, are hound to discourage European 
aggres.sion in Asia for many 3 'ears to come. Moreover, 
wars between the great Powers of Europe — and the onl^' 
war that can touch us is one between England and Russia 
— are d.ail}’ growing less and less likely. . A compniison 
of the history of Europe in the 10th centur}’ with that 
in the 18th will .show in what direction things have been 
moving. And the 20th centurj- is bound to bo even better 
than the 19th. The people in Europe are no longer mere 
pawns on the chess-board of Kings and Ministers. And 
the}’’ are realising more and more what horrors a war 
means to them. C think, therefore, that India may well 
ask to be relieved now of a part of her present Army ex- 
penditure. Further, the injustice of the present arrange- 
ment, whereby a disproportionate share of the cost of 
military defence of the whole Empire is thrown on her, 
must bo remedied. Then the status of the Indian ofTicers 
in the Army, which at present is admittedly most unsatis- 
factory, must be improved, and higher careers thrown open 
to' them. Lastly, the wrong inflicted on all classes of the 
Indian community indiscriminately by keeping them -som- 
pulsorily disarmed — thereby .slowly crushing all manhood 
out of a whole race — must be cautiously but steadily set 
right. My Lord, I have spoken time after time on these 
subjects in this Council, and la.st year His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Ohief, with perhaps a touch of impatience. 
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observed Unit bo liad borird jny firgniiiciilp nnd 
every year for tbree years. But, niy Lord, is it huj fault 
tbnt these tiling.-, liave to be jtre.'^sod again and again on 
tbe attention of tlie Government? If His Excellency 
avould like to bear les.s of tbe conijilaints, tbe remedy lic.s 
to a certain extent in bis own liands. A way must bo 
found out of tbe present situation, wbicb i.s no doubt 
diflicult and delicate, but wbicli mmst not bo allowed to 
continue ns it is, simply becamso it i.s dillicult and delicate. 
Otberwiso His Excellency may raiso tbe Arm}- to tlie 
bigbest pitch of ofliciency, and jet be will Imvo left th 
lai-ger military problem in India ns unsolved a.s ever, 

r now come to what i.s in some respects tbe mo.s 
gratifying fe.aturo of the present budget — I mean tlr 
.statement wliicb tbe llon’ble i\Iember m.aJccs on tbe subjee 
of Free Primary Education. The stitoaicnl is brief, but i 
saj-s enough to indic-nte clearly (lie rc.=oIuU' j»nrj)o,-o tba 
lie.s behind it. Hy Loi-d, the whole count ly has re ison tc 


feel grateful to your Lord.«bips Govei-nment for taking u| 
this que,stion in this earnest .spirit. Tim ciicular letter ol 
November last and this pamgrajib in tbe Financial .Sutc- 
ment, taken together, le.'U'O no ilonbt in my miial that 
befoie tlie budget for nc.xt y<-ar is pieM-nted, juini.iry 
education will liave been iii:idc fire tbioughout India; for 
I cannot imagine any Jxical tur.ei ninent .'■tamling in tlie 
way of the adoption of this nica-ure, .-inre tiio Goreni- 
ment of India jV going to tind ail the monc\ svijtiisvd for 
it. I am sure wo owe uiiirli in tbi- matt-.r to tbe llou'f^o 
Mr. B.nker's active Mip('a>i t of tin- eui-c. 1 c.mnot f-h’ 

recalling that Jii.'.t u-r.r v.-ben fbi-. qm-stion w.i- 
this Council, my Ilotriib' friend e.\|,i ,.Ks..d hi< 
with the propo^-'d in mn.f r ,>dj ,1 f..) jiis. 

I have, bo fsiti. Site n-ci/i.ifbr 

of tbo objects on wbicb {he Horrble ifetubf 
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public money expended. In particular, I am greatly interested in 
Ilia proposal for making primary education free with the intention 
of ultimately making it compulsory. I hope and believe that some 
great soheme of this nature will eventually be carried into 
■execution. 

This was in marked contrast to the reception which 
the appeal met with at the hands of another member of 
Government, who, by what must now be described as an 
irony of fate, then presided over our Education Depart- 
ment and who was therefore the responsible spokesman on 
behalf of the Government on the subject. Sir Arundel 
expressed himself in the matter thus : — 

I understand the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale to advocate 
universal free primary education throughout India. That would 
be a large order. 

And the utmost that he could bring himself to 
promise was that the aspiration for free primary education 
would be “ kept in view as the distant peak to be one day 
attained while the work of the present must be slow 
progress along the plain.” What was, however, ‘ a large 
order ’ in March became a very reasonable order in 
November, so reasonable indeed that the circular letter 
addressed' to Local Governments on the subject showed 
unequivocally that the Government of India had already 
made up its mind to adopt the measure. The incident 
serves only to emphasise the necessity of entrusting the 
Educational portfolio to such members as feel some 
enthusiasm for the subject, kly Lord, now that the 
Government has advanced as far as free primarj' education, 
I eai'nestly trust that no long interval will be allowed to 
elapse before the next step is taken, viz., th.at of making 
a beginning in the direction of compulsory education. If 
His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda has found it practic- 
able to make primary education compulsory in his State, I 
cannot undei’stand why the British Government should 
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not be able to overcome the difficulties that lie in its path. 
The best plan, as 1 urged last year, would be to confer 
powers,' in the fii-st instance, on Municipal Corporations, 
in cities with a population of, say, a bundled thousand 
und over, to introduce compulsion for boys within their 
areas, the Government of India finding the funds required. 
The area of compulsion may then gradually be extended, 
"till at last in twenty years or so, primary education should 
be compulsory in the countr}’ for both bo} s and girls. My 
Lord, we are already so far behind other civilised nations 
in- this matter that no further time should be lost in 
making such a beginning. As an eminent German 
Professor points out, no real economic or social 
development oi a people is possible without the educa- 
tion of the masses. Such education is “ the foundation 
and necessary antecedent of inci’eascd economic 
activity in all blanches of national production, in 
agriculture, small industries, manufactures and com- 
merce ; ” it leads to a more equal distribution of the 
proceeds of labour ; and it ensures a higher level of intelli- 
gence and a larger capacity for achieving social advance 
among the people. It is impossible to over-estimate the 
importance of this question in the present state of India. 

My Lord, I have so far dealt with vaiious questions 
arising out of the Financial Statement which the Bon’ble 
Member has laid before the Council. The questioTi,~hf 5 *^ 
ever, that, in my humble opinion, tianscends all others in 
importance at this moment is how to associate the people 
of this country with t^ie administration of their own 
■affairs, so that their growing estrangement may be prevent- 
ed, and, while their self-respect is satisfied on one side, 
the bond between them and the Empire may be strength- 
ened on the other. The Englishma'n who imagines that 
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India can be governed mnch longer on the same lines as in 
the past, and the Indian who thinks that he must seek a 
destiny for his country outside this Empire, of which now', 
for better or worse, we are a part — both alike show an 
inadequate appreciation of the realities of the present 
situation. The main difficult}' in regard to this associa- 
tion arises from the fact that the Government of this 
. country is really in the hands of the Civil )Service, which 
is practical!}' a caste, with all the exclusiveness and love of 
monopoly that characterise castes. My Lord, I am speak- 
ing in the presence of so many distinguished members of 
that Service, and I respectfully trust 1 shall not be con- 
sidered guilty of rudeness in making these observations.. 
These men, who give on the whole a high average of work,, 
and who moreover feel conscious that they are doing their 
best, are naturally satisfied with their position, and they 
expect us to be satisfied with ours. And as they happen 
to be practically the sole advisers of both the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State, no reform which they do not ap- 
prove has, as a rule, any chance of being adopted. Of 
course there are exceptions, but I .am speaking now of the 
Service as a class. In a general way they seem to recog- 
nise that some advance is novr necessary, but when you 
come to a discussion of dillerent measures of reform, 
a majority, though not necessarily composed each 
of the sarae-'individuals, is to be found arr.ayed 
against every reform that may be proposed. Thus if it is 
urged that judicial and executive functions should now be 
separated, you will be told that, th.at will not do as that 
w’ill weaken the executive power. If you say that the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State should have among 
their official advisers one or two Indian gentlemen, the 
suggestion is resisted on the ground that the confidential 
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character of the deliberations in the two Councils will no 
longer be assured. If you pi’opose that the Legislative- 
Councils should be expanded and improved and they should 
be entrusted with some degree of power to exercise a check 
over the financial and general administration of the coun- 
try, the objection is raised that such a reform will strike 
at the root of the very constitution of the Government,, 
which, as the Secretaiy of State said last j'Car, must con- 
tinue for as long as one can see autocratic and personal. 
If the reform suggested is that Municipal and Local 
tBoards should now be made purely non-official bodies, 
freed from all immediate ofiicial control, the answer will be 
hat Local Self-Governme s t touches intimately the inter- 
ests of the mass of the people, and you cannot allow its 
efficiency to be lowered. And thus we move round and 
round the fortress of official conservatism and bureaucratic 
reluctance to part with power without being able to effect 
a breach at any point. My Lord, this kind of thing has 
now gone on for many years, with the result that the 
attitude of the public mind towards the Government — 

‘ opinion,’ as Burke calls it, is of greater importance than 
laws or executive power in maintaining order — has under- 
gone a steady and, of late years, even a rapid change. 
Since last year, the impression has prevailed that the 
Government has at last decided to move forward -*11(1 that 
important concessions are contemplated. I earnestly 
that this impression is well-founded. I trust also that the 
proposed reforms, when announced, will be found to he 
substantial and conceived in a generous .■^jxirit. _ My Lord, 
it is of importance that there should be no unnece.=£arr 
delay in this matter. The public mind is in a state or 
great tension, and unless the concessions aie promrty 
announced and steps taken to give immediate efferf rr 
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them, they will, I fear, lose ialf their efficacy aed all their 
grace. The situation is an anxious — almost critical one, 
and unless the highest statesmanship inspires the counsels 
of the Government, difficulties threaten to arise of which 
no man can foresee the end. 
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[J i a meeting of the fmjjerial Legislative Council held on 
Friday, the 27th March, His Excellency Lord Minto jn'esiding , 
the Hon. Mr. G. K. Gohhale made the following speech on the 
Financial Statement for 1008-09 presented hy the Hon. Mr, 
E. F. BaJcer : — ] 

IVIy Lord, — I confess it was with a sense akin to relief 
that I read the opening paragraphs of the statement which 
the Hon’ble Member has laid before the Council this year. 
Direct expenditure on famine relief is fair test of the 
extent and intensity' of a famine. And, judged by this 
test, the calamity that has overtaken the country again 
this year, though undoubtedly very great, is still not so 
appalling as the famines of 1877 or 1897 or 1900. The 
famine of 1877 cost the State for purposes of direct relief 
a sum of 7| crores of rupees ; that of 1897 also cost nearly 
7^ ci’ores; while in 1900 the amount expended exceeded 
9 1 crores. Compared with these figures, one feels thank- 
ful that this year’s famine will not require more than two 
crores for direct I’elief. Of course, this is on the assump- 
tion that the next rainfall will be normal, and for the pre- 
sent one can only hope that it will be normal. Mean- 
while, it is a pleasure to acknowledge the manner in 
which the Government is endeavouring to rh'&eti^he 
disti’ess everywhere. By far the largest area affected is in^ 
the U nited Provinces, and these Provinces are fortunate in 
their present ruler. I am sure Sir John Hewett’s famine 
administration will be remembered as gratefully as that of 
Sir Antony MacDonnell in the same Prow'nces in 189^, 
and of Sir Andrew Fraser in the Central Pi'ovinces A 
1900. 
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I ■ am not .sure that the Hon’ble Member is quite 
correct when ho snys that the financial position of this 
year is stronger than that in 1900-1901. It is true that 
Mr. Clinton D.awkins had budgeted in 1900-1901 for only 
a small surplus of :£ 100,000, while the Hon'ble ^lember 
estimates the surplus for the coming year .at .£.571,500. 
But, in the first place, Mr. Clinton Dawkins hns closed the 
year 1899-1900 with a £urplus of over 4 crores of rupees, 
after finding over three crores for famine relief in that 
year, whereas the Hon’ble Member who has been called 
upon to find during the current 3 ’ear not more than 77 
lakhs for famine relief, closes the 3 ’e.ar with a surplus of 35 
lakhs only. Even this surplus of 35 lakhs is more appar- 
.ont than real. It is a surplus in the accounts of the 
Government of India. But as the Provincial Governments 
have during the year depleted their b.alances bj' about 
1|‘ crores, the net result of the ye.ar’s revenue and 
expenditure transactions for the country as a whole is 
a deficit of about 115 lakhs and not a surplus 
of 35 lakhs. Again, though Mr. Clinton Dawkins had 
estimated the surplus for 1900-01 at about 24 lakhs, the 
nctual surplus realised at the end of the jmar turned out 
to be over 2i crores, or ten times the modest figure 
budgeted for, and this after spending over 6^ crores on 
famine relief. On the other hand, the Hon’ble Member 
provMes only 130 lakhs for famine relief during the 
-cSming 3 ’ear and he budgets for a surplus of 85 lakhs, 
against which we have a further depletion of cash b.alances 
hy Provincial Governments to the extent of 79 Lakhs. 
This does not show that the financial position to-d.ay is 
stronger than it was eight years ago. Of course, the level 
of- taxation has been lowered since 1900, but that does not 
Iter the real character of the comparison. 
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Tiiero is one observ.ntion of the Hon’ble [Member on 
the subject of thi.s ycur’s famine to A\hich I deem it 
necc'-s.ary fo take strong exception. Tlie llon’ble Member 
points out that tl)e number of tJio.se ivJio ai'e in receipt of 
State relief lliis year is smaller than on the last two 
occasions, and he regards it ns a reasonable conclusion that 
this is parti}' due ‘ to the greater resisting poweis of the 
people.’ Now, my Lord, I think the facts which the 
Hon’ble ^lembcr himself mentions in his statement — 
viz , that the failure of crops has been less extensive and - 
le«s complete this lime than in 1897 or 1900, and that 
takavi advances have been made far more liberally and far 
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evidence on fchis subjecfc. And their conclusion, which, I 
think, still holds good, is worth quoting. After referring 
to certain classes wliose condition, in the opinion of the 
Commission, had probably impros'ed, they observe : — 

Beyond these elasses, tboro ahvays has existed, and there still 
does exist, a low soation of the cooimnnity living a hand-to-mouth 
oxiatomo, with a low standard of comfort and fibnor.mally sensitive 
to the effoets of inferior harvoits and calamities of season. This- 
section is very large and inctudoa the groat class of day-lubourcrs 
and the least skilled of the artisans. So far ns wo have been able 
to form a general opinion upon a difTicult question.. trom the evid- , 
once )vo have hoard and the statistics placed botovc us, the wages 
of those psoplo have not risen in the last twor,tv vosrs in duo pro- 
portion to the rise in prices of their neeei.saries of life. The 
experience of the recent famine fails to sugnosit that this section of 
the community has shown any larger command thf resources or any 
increased power of resistjtnce. Far from contrae^ting, it sooms to 
ho gradually widening, pu-thuilarly in the more ljoi\gostcd districts. 
Its Ronsitivonoss or liahility to Rucoumb inotcad oiV diminishing is 
possibly becoming more acoonthated, as larger and\n)oro powerful 
forces supervene and make tboir effects felt whoroX formerly the 
result was determined by purely local conditions. 

As regards small cultivators who, afteaf this clas.s, 
suffer most from famine, I do not believe they iVave as yet 
had time to recover from the terrible effects vof recent 
famines. It should be remembered that the losse\ of the 
peasantry during the last two famines in crops anmi cattle 
have been estimated at 300 crores of rupees. In BdGmbay, 
during the last 12 jmars, only two years havrn bee n\ free 
from any expenditure on direct famine relief. The Cen\tral 
L^evinces have fared almost as badly. In the Unitejd 

, i 

' Provinces the present famine comes after only a year's 
respite to the people, as the year before last was also a 
year of famine. In Bengal, too, the seasons latterly have 
not been very favourable. Then over the greater part of 
the area affected by recent famines, the ravages of plague 

'have been added and these ravages have meant not only a 
frightful loss of life, with vast mental anxiety and 
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suffering, but also lie.avy losses of resources to the poorer 
classes, Avhoso daily life, wherever the plague rages, is dis- 
oi'ganised from 4 to G months every year. It is true that 
certain sections of the community — those engaged in tex- 
tile industries, for instance — ha\'e lecently had a brief 
spell of prosperity and the newly awakened enthusiasm foi; 
industrial development in the counti’y has also had a bene- 
ficial effect. But this, I feai‘, has not made any diflerence 
to the bulk of those who go down the precipice at the first 
touch of famine — barring probably weavers, mill-hand.s- 
and other workers in factories, and certain classes of small 
arti.sans. 

My Lord, the high prices which have been ruling in 
the country for some time p.ast, independently of the pre- 
sent famine, and which have caused acute and widespread 
suffering, have naturally attracted general attention, and I 
was glad to hear the Hon’ble Mr. i\Iiller state the other 
day in reply to a cpiestion b}* my friend Jlr. Chitnavis,. 
that the Government was considering the advisability of 
referring the whole question to a Committee for inquiry, 
I earnestly trust that a strong Committee vill be appoint- 
ed and that as eaily as may be practicable ; for apart from 
the distress which high prices must cause to those 
whose incomes do not rise with the rise in prices, the 
situation suggests certain disquieting considerations, which 
require a close and careful examination. It seems to me, 
my Lord, that the phenomenally heavy coinage of new 
rupees during the last few years by the Government has 
something to do with this general rise in prices. Really 
' speaking, the artifici.al appreciation of the rupee b)' the- 
currenc}' legislation of the Government should have 
brought about, after things had time to adjust themselves 
on the new basis, a general fall in prices in this country. 

- 12 • 
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In the first few years after the closing of the mints to the 
free coinage of silver, this tendency was counteracted by a 
succession of famines and scarcities, and probably in a 
smaller measure by hoarded rupees having come into 
circulation. Latterly the general rise, vhich has taken 
place in the gold prices of commodities all over the world, _ 
has no doubt helped to raise prices in India. But this 
< 5 an account for only a part of the rise that has taken place 
in this country, and we must look for other causes to 
explain fully, the extraordinary phenomenon we have been 
witnessing for some time past. I think some light is 
thrown on the pi’oblem by an examination of our coinage 
statistics. The following figures give the annual average 
of rupees coined, viimis old rupees recoined by the Govern- 
ment of India, for each decade from 1834 to 1893, when 
the mints were closed to the free coinage of silver, and for 
the years following the passing of the Act of 1899, when 
coinage operations on a large scale were again resumed. 
The period from 1894 to 1899 is omitted because, during 
the first three years of that period, no new rupees were 
coined at all, and during the next three a very small 
number — only about two crores in all — was coined. 

Period (annual average for). Crores. 


18 . 35-44 


• •• 

• * • 

... 2-2 

1845-54 


• •• 

• •• 

... 2-4 

1855-64 


• •• 

• •• 

... 8-2 

1865-74 


• •• 

• •• 

... 4-8 

1876-84 


• »> 


... 6 - 

1885-93 


• •• 


... 8-3 

1900-1904 


• •• 

• •• 

... 8-3 

1905-1907 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

... 20-7 


1 have not been able to obtain the figures of rupees 
recoined during the last period, i.e., from 1905 to 1907. 
I do not think, however, that these figures have been large 
.and the deduction to be made on their account from the 
.average will not, I believe, be substantial. 
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Prior to 1893, the melting back of rupees into 
silver by those who needed silver prevailed on a large 
scale in the country', and it has been estimated that 
about 3 erores of rupees must have been so melted 
annually. Since the currency legislation of 1893 
this melting has had to cease, owing to the great 
•difference between the token value and the intrinsic 
value of the rupee. The stock of rupees in existence 
dn India before 1898 was estimated by Mr. Hai’rison, the 
Expert, at 130 erores. During the last ten years, the 
' Government has made a net addition to this stock of over 
100 erores. It seems to me that such a sudden inflation 


■of the country’s currency is bound to result in a genei-al 
rise of prices. It may be said that, in view of the great 
•expansion of trade during the last few years and of the 
increased industrial activity of the country, such augment- 
ation of the currency was necessary. A reference to trade 
returns, however, does not support this view. During the 
•20 years preceding the closing of the mints, our exports 
•of merchandise advanced from 54 erores to 106 erores, 
■doubled themselves, and yet the average annua/ coinage 
only advaneed, as shewn above, from 6 erores to 8‘3‘ craves 
■during that time. Again, from 1894 to 1903, the exports 


rose from 106 erores to 157 erores, but the annual average 
coinage for the five years ending 1 904 was just the same 
as that for the eight years ending 1893, viz-, 8 3 croi’es. 
It is, therefore, diffieult to see why the avoiage should 
liave suddenly gone up from 8'3 erores to _0 7 erores 
■during the last three years. Whatis } ‘■’^Ppeniog 

is this. The rupees issued by the Go^ejnt e n response 
to the demands of trade go into the n and spread 

tliemselMS among tl.«» f™*” -Wo m.V,- 

Bnt, owing to variooa niton™""”’ ““ "“I ^ 
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ideas ; and in the table compiled by him, I detect a linger- 
ing feeling of regx’et that the Government should have 
sacrificed so much revenue to lower a duty which, after all, 
did not press heavily on the people ! Now, in the first 
place, it is necessary to remember that our complaint 

about the burdensome nature of the salt tax was with 
/ 

reference to the old level of the duty and not its present 
level. Secondl}', before the Hon’ble Member’s comparison 
can pass muster, it is necessary that he should give us 
separately the rates of the excise duty and the import duty 
on salt in those countries which he mentions ; for when a 
country has strongly protectionist fiscal system, heavy 
import duties may exist side by side with light excise 
duties. And, thirdl}’-, to gauge correctly the comparative 
pressure of a tax in different countries, we must take into 
account not merely the amount of the tax paid per head 
in each country, but also the ratio of that amount to the 
average income per head. So judged, the salt tax will be 
found even to-day to'press more heavily on the people of 
India than any other people, except those of Italy, as the 
following table will show. In this table I have taken the 
figures of average income per head for the five European 
countries mentioned by the Hon’ble Member from Mulhall’s 
Dictionary of Statistics. For India I have taken Lord 
Curzon’s figure, though it is clearly an over-estimate : — 


Country’. 

Annual income 
per bead. 

Salt duty per head in terms 
of a day’s income. 

France 

£ 

2.5-7 

£ ~ 
i day’s income. 

1 day’s „ 

4 day’s ,, 

Germany 

18-7 

Italy 

12 

Austria 

16-3 

H- day’s „ 

Aday’s „ 

2 day’s „ 

Netherlands ... 

26 

n dia 

2 
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Drawbacks must be . deducted from the revenue of the 
major heads, and advances to cultivators and cost of 
. manufactures in connection with opium must be deducted' 
from the so-called Opium revenue. And on the expend- 
. iture side the Interest on Ordinary Debt must be taken, 
net. I venture to think that if our accounts are presented 
in this manner, they will convey, a far more correct idea of 
our real revenue and expenditure than is done at present. 
Thus re-arranged, the figures of the Budget for the com- 
ing year will appear as follows : — 

Revenue — (in millions sterling). 

Major heads ... ... ... ... . . 45-9S 

Commercial and ga'isi-commerejal serrices ... 3 29' 

- Departmental Receipts (Civil, Mieoellaneous, Public 
Works other than Railways and Irrigation, and 
Military) ... ... ... ... ... 292 

Total ... 52 19 


Expenditure — (in millions sterling). 


Charges for collection of revenue 

... 604: 

Interest 

■72 

■Salaries and expenses of Civil Departments 

... 14-04: 

Miscellaneous Civil Charges 

... 4-62 

Famine Relief and Insurance 

... 1-53 

Other Public Works 

.. 4-45 

Military Charges 

... 20-75 


52-15 

Deduct portion of Provincial expenditure 

defrayed from Provincial balances ... — -53 - ' 

Total ... 51-62 

Surplus ... ... ... ... ... *57 

Of course, I recognise the difficulty of making radical 
alterations in old and long-established forms, but I 
would earnestly urge the Hon’ble Member to see if he 
cannot add another table to the Financial Statement 
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on the lines suggested above, -It ■will certainly serve 
a useful purpose, for it will enable everyone, who turns to 
it, to see that our real revenue is only 52 millions sterling 
and not 73 millions ! 

My Lord, I welcome with sincere satisfaction the 
grant of 30 lakhs of rupees which the Hon’ble Member, 
places at the disposal of the Local Governments during the 
-coming year for assisting Municipal Bodies in undertaking 
works of sanitary improvement. The Hon’ble Member 
promises to make the grant an annual one and considering 
the great importance of the principle which underlies it, I 
am sure the country will warmly appreciate the fact that a 
beginning in this direction has been made, in a year when 
the difficulties caused by famine might easily have dissuad- 
ed the Hon’ble Member from undertaking a new expendi- 
ture. Thirty lakhs a year is no doubt a small sum, com- 
pared with the vastness of the object to which it is to be 
applied, but now that the principle has been recognised 
and a beginning made, I am not without hope that the 
amount may be increased when the present famine condi- 
tions pass away and normal times leturn. Even as it 
stands, the grant marks a substantial improvement on the 
■existing situation, as may be seen from the following 
figures which I have been able to obtain through the 
’courtesy of the Hon’ble Sir Haivey Adamson. These 
figures show the amounts contributed by the several Gov- 
ernments out of Provincial revenues as giants-in-aid to 
Municipalities to'n’ards capital outlay on drainage and 
water- works during the' last five years, i.e., froml902- 
1903 to 1906-1907:— 
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' Provilico, 
MHdniB 


Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces ... 

Punjab 

Burma 

li-iKlt rn Bniig.! niul A><nnin 
Cciilral 1'l‘oviiicen ... 
North-\Yefit Frontier Province 


Total amount in 
ruppcB in five 
yciirfi. 

.. 0,‘17,l OC (oxolusivo of 3 
lahhs given to 
tho city o£ 
Madras. 

... iiU. 

... l.Oa.dCK) 

... 5,0?, 235 
... 2,35,000 
... 1,58,000 
11,000 
41,010 
... nil. 


Total for all the Provinces in five 

years ... ... 17,GP,G35 


This givc.s us an annual average of 31 lakhs a j’ear for 
the whole countr.v, and contra.sted with it the Hon’blo 
IMeinher’s 30 lakhs a yeari.s almost a liberal provision ! It 
may be noted that during these same five years, while the 
Government contributed a mere pittance of 17^ lakhs to- 
wards the sanitation of our towns, which are being decimat- 
ed by annu.al visitations of the plague. His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief was able to obtain for military charges 
a sum of about 27 croros above the level of the military 
-expenditure of 1901-1902 ; .and nearly 60 crpres were spent 
as capital outlay on railwaj's, of which one- third, or over 19 
crores, was found out of current revenues. My Lord, this 
treatment of s.anitation, as though the Governiacnt bad-^ 
no responsibility in regard to it, has hitherto been one of 
the most melancholy features of the pi’escnt scherme ©f 
financial decenti’.alisation, under which sanitation has been 
made over to local bodies as their concern, though they 
liave admittedly no resources for undertaking large projects 
of improvement. The analogy of England is often quoted 
to justify this arrangement, though on the sa'^ ^ 
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our railway construction should have been left to private 
enterprise, but it is not. My Lord, our mortality statistics 
are ghastly reading. The officially recorded death-rate 
has steadliy increased dunng the last 20 years from 28 per 
thousand to over 36 per thousand.' It w.as about 28 
during the first quinquennium, 1886-1890 ; from that it 
adv.anced to nearly 30 during the second quinquennium, 
1891-1895 ; from there to 32*5 in the third quinquennium, 
1896-1900 ; and from that to 33*5 in the fourth, 1901- 
1905. For the year 1905 — the last year for which figures 
are available — ^it was 36*14, being even higher than for 
the year 1897, when the country was devastated by one of 
the greatest famines of the last century. It is significant 
that during this same period of 20 years, England has 
succeeded in bringing down her death-rate from 20 to 15*5 
per thousand. Again, taking only our urban areas, we 
find that the rise in the death-rate from 1896 — the year 
immediately preceding the appearance of plague in the 
country — to 1905 has been from 36*5 to 41*7. Last ye.ar 
His Majesty the King-Emperor was pleased to send a 
gi*acious message to the people of this country sympathis- 
ing with them in their sufferings from plague. Your 
Excellency, too, made a most feeling reference to the 
ravages of plague in the course of your last budget speech. 
My Lord, may we not hope that the Government will in 
future show a greater recognition of the claims of sanita- 
tion on the resources of the State than it has done in the 
past, as. no real improvement in public health is to be 
expected, unless vigorous efforts are made throughout the 
country to push on sanitation. Three years ago I urged 
in this Council that at least one million sterling a 
year should be provided by the Government to assist 
Municipal bodies in the construction of drainage and 
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•surplus is retxUsed nnd fresh nllotmonts are received, other 
projects can be taken up for assistance in the same ■way. 
If there is no surplus to allot, no harm is done. Thc.se 
surplus allotments may ho in addition to the* regular 
annual grant. I do not see what is there that is unsound 
in such a course. On the other hand, I c.annot help 
regarding the present pr,acttce of .devoting surpluses to 
railway construction — which means investing them as 
unjust to the tax-payers and wholly indefensible. "What 
will the Hon’ble hlomber think of a man, who, while 
his children are sickening and dying, neglects to improve 
the sanitation of his house and uses whatever monej’ he 
•can spare out of his income for purposes of investment ? 
And yet this is preci-sol}’ what the Government of India 
has been doing all these years. Our railways, on which 
already 400 crores of rupees have been expended, rest on a 
■commercial basis. They arc remunei’ativo as a commer- 
cial undertaking and the}' should be constructed only out 
of borrowings. Surpluses are so much more revenue 
taken from the people than was necessary for the require- 
ments of the Government. As it is not possible to return 
a surplus directly to the people, it should be spent in meet- 
ing non-recurring expenditure most urgently needed for 
their ■\velfare. Such expenditure to-day in this countiy is 
expenditure on sanitary improvements. The Hon’ble 
Member proposes to devote to r.aihvay construction a sum 
of 1| million sterling out of cash balances during the 
coming year. This r.aises the question whether there should 
not be a definite limit to cash balances. If in fat years larger 
cash balances that are really required are to be built up 
out of current I’evenues and in lean yeai-s thej’ aie to be 
dr.awn upon for railway construction, it really means find- 
ing money for capital outlay on railways out of proceeds 
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justification for regarding Russian aggression on the 
North-West frontier as anything else than a mere remote 
possibility. But now I fear another ground is being 
taken, namely, that in view of the unrest prevailing in 
the country and the tendencies of thought and utter- 
ance among a section of the people, it is not desirable to 
touch the military expenditure of India. My Lord, all I 
•can say is that such a view of the situation is most unjust 
to the vast bulk of the tax-pa3ung community in the 
-country. No doubt it is the case all over the world that 
when military charges have been once allowed to grow, it 
is extremely hard to get them reduced again. In 
India, in addition to this general difficulty, there are 
special difficulties connected with the exceptional nature 
of the situation. But the general satisfaction that will 
result from a reduction of our overgrown military ex- 
penditure is an important consideration. On the other 
hand, the retention of the present level of charges, in spite 
•of the Anglo-Russian Agreement w’ill probably tend to 
strengthen those very tendencies which are alleged to 
.stand in the way of a diminution of the country’s burdens. 

There is one more point that I would like to urge 
about our financial administration before I close. I think 
it is necessary that a larger portion of our revenues than • 
at present should bo devoted to objects on which the moral 
-and material well-being of the mass of our people ultimate- 
ly depends. The expenditure on the Army, the Police and 
similar services may be necessai’y, but it is a necess-ary 
■evil, and consistent!}’ with the maintenance of a proper 
standard of efficiency, it must be kept down as far as 
possible. On the other hand, no State, especially in these 
•days, can expend too much on an object like education. 
And here, my Lord, I regret to say that the Government 
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is not doing its duty by the people of India. Everywhere 
else throughout the world the State now accepts it as a 
sacred obligation resting on it to provide for the free and 
compulsory education of its children.' The Gaekwar of 
Baroda has recently adopted measures to make this pro- 
vision for his subjects. What every civilised Government 
provides for its people, what the Gaekwar is providing in 
his State, the Government of India must surely provide 
for the people of British territories. There is no escape 
from so obvious a duty and every day’s delay is a wrong 
to the people. We sometimes hear it said that it will be 
impossible to find money for so vast an undertaking. My 
Lord, it is not true. The money^ is there for whatever 
developments may take place immediately and it can be 
found without difficulty as we go along, if the burden 
is distributed over a number of years and the task taken 
in hand in a resolute spirit. The Hon’ble Mr. Baker 
makes an interesting observation in one of the paragraphs 
dealing with famine, which throws a flood of light on this 
point. He says that the loss to the exchequer of the 
■Government of India — apart from the losses of the Pro- 
vincial Governments — from this j'ear’s famine has been 
estimated at 3 crores during the year about to close and 
at 3 1 crores in the coming year. As there has been a 
^mdl surplus in the .accounts of the Government of India 
this year and as the Hon’ble Member has budgeted for 
another surplus for the coming year, his estimate should 
carry conviction to the most sceptical mind. My Lord, I 
repeat, the money is there or can be found without diffi- 
'culty. Only the will has to be there and then we shall 
not be found merely discussing the difficulties of the pro- 
blem. Then there is the question of technical and indus- 
trial education. Half a million sterling for initial 
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equipment and about five lakbs a yeax* for maintenance 
charges should give the country an Institute of Tech- 
nology, almost fit to bo included among the great 
institutions of the world. And the e-Nipendituro will 
return tenfold to the State not only in the advance 
of technical and industrial education in the country, 
but also in the appreciation and enthusiasm of the 
people. [ have already spoken of the needs of sanita- 
tion. Lastly there is the vast problem of agricultural 
indebtedness. Here, except perhaps for initial experi- 
ments, the money for an}' .scheme of relief that may be 
adopted— if one ever is adopted — will have to be out of 
loan funds, and thei'e is ample margin for borrowing for 
such a purpose, as our Ordinary Debt now stands at only 
about 37 million sterling. 

My Lord, we are passing through very anxious times. 
How -we shall emerge from this crisis, when it is over, is a 
question that is occupying all earnest minds in the country 
to-day, almost to the exclusion of any other question. 
There is much in our present situation that is naturally 
galling to proud and sensitive spirits, and young men, 
fresh from their books, are coming foiward on every side 
to ask why things need be as they are. As yet they have 
not permitted themselves to imagine that their interests 
do not lie on the side of order. But, sooner or later, 
mere order is bound to appear irksome to those who 
zealously cultivate the belief that there is no chance of 
better days for their country as Jong as existing arrange- 
ments continue. They will, no doubt, discover before long 
the limitations of their position. They may even come to 
recognise that life is not always like writing on a clean 
slate, and that, in the peculiar circumstances of India, 
they must range themselves, in spite of the humiliations 
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of the situation, in their own best interests, on the side of 
order, for without its unquestioned continuance no real 
progress for their countiy is possible. Lord,"^ many 

things have happened during the last thiee years which 
have had the eflect of swelling the ranks of these men. 
Even the feeling of love and reverence, with which, as a 
great teacher, the philosopher-statesman at the India 
Office was regarded bj”^ successive generations of educated 
Indians and which was really an asset of value to British 
rule when he took charge, has helped to add to the diffi- 
culties of the situation. That feeling has given way to a 
sense of irritation and disappointment, because Mr. Morley 
has on occasions used language which has wounded and 
has sanctioned measures which have bewildered and 
amazed. And though those among us, who have not 
made sufficient allowances for Mr. Morley’s difficulties, 
will in the end regret the harsh things they have said of 
him, he certainly for the time has lost the power of arrest- 
ing the rapid decline of my countrymen’s faith in 
England’s mission in this country. Mj' Lord, the Govern- 
ment will no doubt put down — indeed, it must put down — 
all disorder with a firm hand. But what the situation 
really requires is not the policeman’s baton or the soldier’s 
bayonet, but the statesman’s insight, wisdom and courage. 
The people must be enabled to feel that their interests are, 
if not the only consideration, at any rate the main con- 
sideration that weighs with the Government, and this can 
only be brought about by a radical change in the spirit of 
the administration. Whatever reforms are taken in hand, 
let them be dealt with frankly and generously. And, my 
Lord, let not the words ‘ too late’ be written on every one 
of them. For while the Government stands considering — 
hesitating, receding, debating within itself ‘ to grant or 
not to grant, that is the question’ — opportunities rush 
past it which can never be recalled. Aaid the moving 
finger writes and having writ, moves on ! 

13 
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[The follovnng speech mas delivered in the Imperial 
Legislative Council on the 39th March 1900 on the Financial 
Statevient for 1909-10 pfresenled hy the Hon. Sir Guy Fleet- 
mood Wilson. Lord Minto mas in the chair. This v;as the 
last year of the old order, under which the Budget delate v:as 
the one occasion in the year availuhle to Won-ojficial Mevilers 
to bring to the notice of the Government questions connected 
mith the general administration of the country. 

My Lord, the Hon’blo jMeinber is entitled to the 
fullest sympathy of this Council and of the country in the 
difficult task with which he finds himself confronted at the 
very commencement of his tenui-e of office as Finance 
Minister of India. After a succession of surpluses, extend* 
ing over ten consecutive years, we have come, suddenly 
end almost without warning, to a year of a heavy deficit, 
and this abrupt change is accompanied by an uncei'tainty 
about the future, which aggravates the anxieties of the 
situation. It is true the Hon’ble Member estimates, on 
the assumption of a normal season, a revenue for next 
year fully equal to its requirements, and he even budgets 
for a small surplus. But rending between the lines of his 
statement, one cannot help feeling that he regards the 
prospect before him with considex’able uneasiness. The ■ 
Hon’ble Member bases his figures of revenue on a normal 
season, though such estimating is, in his opidion, ‘ largely 
a gamble in rain.’ The grave depression in trade, which 
has so seriously reduced our railway receipts during the 
current year, and which, as the Hon’ble Member saj^s, is 
not local or peculiar to India, but is ‘ one of those great 
reactions which periodically afiect the whole civilised 
'Werld,’ has not yet passed away, and yet the Hon’ble 
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Itember takes for railway earnings a figure £2^ millions 
above that of the current year, thus placing our railway 
activity during next year ‘ where it would have been in 
1908-1909, if conditions had been normal, with a small 
extra margin for the increased mileage.’ Finally the 
Hon’ble Member uses significjint language when he says : — 

I have no desire to minimise the difiiculties, which it would 
bo folly to ignore, attaching to Currency and Exchange, to the 
present position of the Gold Standard Reserve, and the weakness 
of our cash balances. 

■ I doubt, thetefore, if the Hon’ble Member himself 
feels much confidence in tlie estimates which he has laid 
before the Council, and I think that the position of equili- 
brium, for which he has budgetted, indicates more a 
suspension of judgment on his part than a reasonably con- 
fident anticipation of next ye.ar’s revenue and expenditure. 
My Lord, a deficit of 3| millions sterling or over 5| 
crores of rupees is the heaviest deficit we have had in any 
year during the last fifty years. And only once during 
the period has it exceeded 3 millions. That was in the 
year 1897, when the country was devastated by one of the 
greatest famines of the last century and when in addition 
there were prolonged military operations on the iS^oith- 
West frontier — the famine costing in direct relief .31 
millions, and the military operations 2| millions, and the 
accounts showing a deficit of millions. It is, however 
necessary to remember that the current year’s deficit 
includes a sum of .£725,300 under railway charges, which 
•should not be charged against revenue al all, being the 
portion of the annuity payments devoted to ledeinpffoc cS 
<Mi,pital. The exclusion of this sum reduces the'c£5x~ 
from 3| millions to 3 millions. Even so, it fs s 
deficits and, in view of its serious nature, I feir. 
will be expressed in some quarters — I alre^dr ~ 
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tendency in that direction — that the Government should 
have" granted successive remissions of taxation since 1903. 
I think therefore that it will be useful to recall here the 
extent of these remissions and their true relation to the 
gi’owth of our revenue in recent years. These remissions 
have been three reductions of the salt-duty, each by & 
annas a maund,"' reducing the duty altogether from Es. 
2-8 annas to Re. 1 a maund, the exemption from income- 
tax of incomes between Rs. 500 and Rs, 1,000 a year, the 
abolition of famine cesses in Northern India, and the 
abolition of certain local taxes on land in several Riwunces, 
The total relief granted to the tax-payers by these various 
measures has been a little over four millions a year. How 
to. understand correctly the real bearing of these remissions 
on the general financial situation it is necessary to glance 
briefly at the history of our finances since 1885. The fii’st 
eleven years of this period were a time of extreme stress 
and anxiety for the Finance Minister, owing mainlj' to the 
fall in the exchange value of the rupee, which declined 
rapidly fx’om over 19cZ. to about 13d., while at the same 
time military expenditure was rising and the opium reve- 
nue going down. The Government met the difiiculties of 
the situation by heavy and continuous additions to the 
taxation of the country, adhering rigorously to the canon 
of finance that the year’s expenditure should come out of 
the year’s revenues. The lowest point touched by ex- 
change was in 1894-95, when it stood at 13‘ld. to the rupee. 
And yet by raising the level of taxation high enough, the 
Government were able to realise even in that year a sur- 
plus of 70 lakhs of rupees. From that point onwai-ds, ex- 
change again rose steadily owing to the currencj’ legisl.a- 
tion of 1893, till at last in 1899-1900 it established ' itself 
firmly in- the vicinity of Is. 4d, And when, three years later. 
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the first remission of taxation was granted, • the position 
was this : — The rupee had risen from 13'lcZ. to 16cZ.; there 
had also been a considerable increase of revenue under 
most of the principal heads ; but the level of taxation still 
stood where it had been pushed up when the rupee had 
fallen to 13’ldl. How a rise in exchange from 13’1(^. to 
16f?. meant a saving of 3i millions sterling in the cost of re- 
mittances to England necessai*y to meet the Home Charges, 
taking these charges even at the lower figure of 1894-95. 
And this saving the Government were morally bound to 
return to the taxpayers, however they dealt with the 
general increase of revenue that had accrued. As the 
various remissions put together have amounted to about 
4 millions a year, it is clear that the relief granted to - the 
tax-payers during the last six years has not materially 
exceeded the saving efFectedin the cost of Home remittances 
by an artificial appreciation of the rupee. It may be 
noted that in spite of these remissions of 4 millions a 
year, the revenue to-day is higher than it was six years 
ago, the receipts under the principal heads for the current 
year being over 49 millions as .against 45’6 millions for 
1902-03, the year immediately preceding the first reduc- 
tion of taxation. 

My Lord, the year about to close has been a famine 
year, and it is instructive to compare it with the year of the 
last great famine — 1900-01. That famine was admittedly 
one of the severest, as it^ was the most extensive of any 
that have been known in India, and it cost over 4 millions 
in direct relief. This year’s famine, on the other hand, 
was confined mainly to the United Provinces and the cost 
of relief has been only a million. The revenue undei’ the 
principal heads for 1900-01 was 43‘6 millions ; that for 
the current year, in spite of the remissions of taxation 
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granted in the interval, was over 49 millions. (The latter 
figure includes the revenue for Berar, which the former 
does not, but the former includes the proceeds of local 
fates, which are excluded from the latter.) In 1900-01, 
theie was a saving in military charges owing to the 
absence of a portion of the troops in South Africa, against 
which may be set the windfall under opium during the 
current year. Under Railwajs there was a small net 
revenue of about ^ million in 1900-01 as against the loss 
in this year’s Revised Estimates of a little under ^ million. 
The Government thus had in 1900-01 a smaller revenue 
and had to incur a much larger expenditure on famine 
relief than during the current j’ear, and j’et in the former 
3'ear they were able to show a surplus of 1’7 millions, 
whereas in the latter they have a deficit of 3 millions, 
exclusive of the sum devoted to the redemption of railway 
capital. This shows the extent to which the ordinary 
expenditure of the country has grown during the last 
eight years. Of course a good part of this increased 
expenditure has been devoted to most worthy objects, such 
as extension of education, improvement of agriculture, 
police reform, grants to District Boards, grants for sanita- 
tion, and so forth. But there is also no doubt that a 
portion of tire increase has beerr due to the fact that money 
was available and the need for economy was not obvious. 

- The scales of pay, for instance, of the superior grades in 
most departments have been augmented dirring the last 
few years. And itr this connection I cannot help recalling 
the vigorous language used by His Honour Sir Edward 
Baker two years ago in speaking of the pressure constantly 
brought to bear on the Finance Department in the matter. 

1 havo now been, said Hin Honour, connected with the 
rinanco Dopartmont of the GoTcrnnient of India for live years 
continuously, and during that period I do not believe that a single 
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day has passed on which I have not been called upon officially to 
assent to an increase of .pay of some appointment or group of 
appointments, to the reorganisation of some Department or to an 
augmentation of their numbers. All experience proves that where 
revision is needed, either of strength or emolumenls, the Local 
Governments and the Heads of Departments are only too ready in 
bringing it forward. Nor'are the members of the jparious services 
at all backward in urging their own claims. 

T am glad the Hon’ble Member proposes to enforce a 
policy of strict retrenchment in all directions; If he 
succeeds in doing so to any appreciable extent, the present 
deficit ■will have proved a blessing in disguise ! .One feature 
of the present financial situation, to which attention may 
be drawn, is the greater extent of the reliance which is 
now placed on net railway revenue to meet the ordinary 
recurring expenditure of the country. Our railways, after 
causing a net loss to the country year after year for half a 
century — amounting in all to more than fifty crores — 
began to show a small profit nine years ago. And during 
the last four years, this profit reached the high average of 
about three, crores a year. Unfortunately they have failed 
us somew'hat suddenly this year, and I fear it will be 
necessary to regard this source of revenue with a certain 
amount of distrust in the future. 

My Lord, the Hon’ble Member has adopted, if I may 
presume to say so, an entirely wise course in budgetting 
for a position of equilibrium for next year in spite of the 
heavy deficit of the current year. We all hope with him 
that the next season will be a normal one and that the 
depression in trade will soon pass away. We hope also 
that no new clouds will gather on the horizon. There is 
no doubt that in ordinary circumstances and in the 
absence of any special disturbing factors the finandsl 
position of the country is a strong one. And by this tiz:? 
next year, we shall be in a bettei- position to judge wlexi’- 
the causes that have brought about the present distnrbi^-- 
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ore temporary or ■will continue longer in operation. I 
must, however, confess, my Lord, that the continued pre- 
valence of high prices in all parts of the country appears 
to me to he an element of considerable anxiety in the 
present situation. Last )’e«r, in the course of the budget 
•debate, 1 ventured to express my apprehensions on this 
•subject, and further consideration has only strengthened 
those apprehensions. I think the quantitative theory 
'of money holds good much more in the case of a backward 
country like India than in those of more advanced coun- 
.tries. Variations in the prices of individual commodities 
may be due to variations in the demand for them or in 
their supply. But a more or less general rise of prices 
■can only point to a disturbance of the cuirency. Such 
rise need not be uniform in the case of all commodities? 
€or in the view which I am stating, prices are a function 
■of three variables — currency, demand and supply, and any 
general rise resulting from a disturbance of the currency 
may be modified in particular cases by one or both of the 
other two factors. The whole question requires a close 
and immediate investigation by a competent body of men, 
and I sincerely trust the Government have made up their 
mind to direct such an enquiry. The experience we have 
•had this year of the Gold Standard Reserve must lead 
many of us to re%nse our ideas on that subject. The 
•Government are being urged on all sides to build up a 
strong reserve, but we seem to stand in this matter on 
the horns of a dilemma. If the mints continue idle, as at 
•present, and no new rupees are coined, there will be no 
coinage profits and therefore no additions to the Gold 
Standard Reserve. On the other hand, if new lupees are 
coined, they will, I fear, tend to raise prices still higher in 
the country. And this will discourage exports and stimulate 
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import':, and will oxercif-e an ndverpo influence on our 
balance of trade. It lias been urg’ed in defence of the 
heavj- coinage, of rupees in recent years that they were 
issued solely to meet the demands of fi-adc. The ‘course 
adopted docs not, however, seem to be justified by the 
resultc. Tt is important to remember that the Fowler 
Committee had e.xpiesscd itself strongly .and clearly against 
such new coitiage until a suflicient quantity of gold was in 
circulation in the country. 

n.o Governrarnt, llioy wrote, slionlit continue to giro 
ruporfi for gold, lait nipecR ^llOllId not bo coined until tho 
proportion of gold in tho currency is found to exceed the nquiro- 
mcntB of tbo publio. 

It seems to me that the onl}’ wnj’ now out of pur 
difiicultios is to follow the exnmplo of France and the 
United States, and while admitting the rupees to unlimited 
tender, stop tho coinage of new rupees and coin gold pieces 
instead. Of course I express this opinion with great 
difi’ulence, for there are serious considenations on the other 
.side and tho whole subject is enveloped in great obscurity. 
But I fear that tho present half-way house will not do, 
and unless we place our currency on an automatic and- 
self-adjusting basis, the clouds that ai’e already overhead 
will thicken and not roll away. 

iVIy Lord, I am sincerely pleased that as a result of 
this year’s deficit, tho speci.al military gr.ant of two 
millions a j’ear, which has been placed at the dispos.al of 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Ohief for the last four 
years for his Re-organisation Scheme, will be abolished 
from next year. The relief allorded by the abolition to 
the finances is no doubt, more apparent than real, for 
already in its place there is a permanent increase of 
expenditure of U millions a j-enr — .fCrf.'ijlOO as the 
permanent charge left behind by His Excellency’.s complete- 
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special raeaBures, and ^813,300 for increased paj'ments 
to the War Office and for increase of pay and allowances 
to Indian troops — with an indefinite liabilit}' to find, as 
before 1 904, whatever extra sums the military authorities 
may demand for 'indispensable’ special measures. Still it 
is a matter for satisfaction that this fixed, heavy burden, 
which we' have borne for four years, is for the present 
at any mto offiour shoulders. It is somewhat disappointing 
that of the 8J millions spent out of the special grant since 
1904, only about 3g millions have been expended on 
measures included in His Excellency’s original programme. 
It was expected that as a result of the completion of that 
progrartime there would ultimately bo a sa\ung in the 
military expenditure of the country. That expectation, I 
fear, will not now be realised, if only one-third of the 
scheme has so far been cariied out. The increase, in the 
payment to the "War Office, of ^300,000 a year is regarded 
throughout the country as an unjust addition to our 
burdens and is deeply resented. It is understood that the 
Government of India protested strongly against this fresh 
imposition and the best thanks of the country are due to 
the Government for this. On the other hand the increase 
in the pay of Indian troops was quite necessary and has 
been received with sincere pleasure by all classes of the 
people. 

I have several times expressed my fiews on Railway 
finance in this Council and I will therefore make only a 
passing reference to that subject to-day. The Government 
propose to spend £10 millions next year as Capital outlay 
on 'Railways. Notwithstanding' what has happened this 
year, I trust our Railways have now established their 
character as a commercial -success. That being so, as a 
mere matter of finance — apart from questions such as the 
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velativo inipoitnnco of luul Irrigation — there c.an 

ho no o\)jcclion to the Government .^ponding whatever 
amount tljcy tliink de.'.ir:il)le on railway construction, 
provided they raifo the whole of that amount .strictly by 
borrowing. 'J’hi.s year’.s experience no doubt emphasises 
the need for caution even in railwa}- constructing out of 
borrowing.':, but 1 do not wish to dwell on that aspect of 
the question. The Government, however, have not in the 
past been satisfied with morel}’ devoting loan-funds to 
railways. They have in addition drawn on every other 
available resource for the purpose, and thus, during tho 
l.a.st few years, largo surpluses, arising out of current 
revenues, which might have been devoted, u-ith the utmost 
benefit to the people, to meeting non-recurring e.xpendilure 
in connection with primary educ-ation, technical education,, 
sanitation, and such other needs of the country, have been 
swallowed up by this eternal, unending, insatiable railway 
construction ! Year after year I have complained of this- 
misapplic.ation of our surpluses in this Council but without 
avail. Two ye.ars ago it did appear as though Sir Edward 
Baber might move a little from his position in the matter, 
but last year he decisively closed the discussion, so far ns- 
he was concerned, by declaring that ‘ tho Hon’ble I\I ember 
and tho Government are irreconcilably divided and can 
only agree to difler.’ My Lord, I mention these things in 
the hope that my contention might meet with a better 
reception at tho hands of the now Finance i\Iember. Our 
finance is the finance of a poor country, who.'c lesourccs 
are small and whose needs in several directions arc ])res.s- 
ing and various. It is true that the npj)Iieation of a por- 
tion of our revenues to Kailw.ay construction lead.s to n. 
coiTCsponding reduction of our unproductive debt, but 
that should 'be no object with the Government, seeiVy 
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wlmi 11 more trille Uiivt debt is, being only nbout X37 
millions sterling. The yncsent year is n year of a deficit, 
but the llon’blo i^Iombcr includes the small surjihis, for 
•which ho budgets for next year, among tho w.nys and 
moans of mcot'.ng o-npital oxpondituro. This moans that 
even if the oxpoclecl surplus is not realised, tho estimated 
.amount will bo devoted to railway construction out of cash 
balances. Again, ns 1 have already pointed out, this year’s 
deficit includes a sum of jl million under Railway charges, 
which represents tho portion of annuity payments devot- 
ed to tho redemption of capital. Tims our surjiluscs, 
whenever they are realised, are to go to railway construc- 
tion, and in addition to that, a sum of j million a year out 
of current rovcnuc.s is to bo devoted to tho redemption of 
railway capital! My Iiord, I protest rosyiectfully but 
with all tho emphasis at my command against this policy. 
It is, in tho circumstances of India, unjust and unjustifi- 
able, and oven from tho standpoint of sound financial 
administration, it is wholly unnecessary. 

jMy Lord, this is probably the last budget debate at 
which observations of a general chai-acter, unconnected 
with questions of finance, will bo permitted, and I would 
like to say a few words on tho situation in tho country’ 
generally before bringing my remarks to a close. The 
acute anxieties of tho last year arc now happily over; and 
tho situation has undergone during tho last three' months 
a clmiige so striking and decisive that it is almost difliculfe 
to recall the crisis through which we have passed. When 
the Council closed its last Calcutta session-twelve months 
ago, there was in the air a feeling of vague uneasiness as 
at some impending disaster. And the country was soon 
startled and shocked by' tho appearance of anarchihts on 
the scene. It is true their numbeis were utterly insignifi- 
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cn!':!, bn! !bf‘ <t:>nr‘'‘’r v-'rt’' Ib-it for n luno nf nny r.'\to tJio 
n.f'ji' Kcbb'x ftr<i im ‘■pon'jlib' hpnit*' in ')io cnniilry 
v,'on5tf !ns'r'c of (5’<riiut »if thi-w* jnii-pfuiih-d yonng 

iiion tl'-^n of tin' V fttnf rlninirlor of tin’ll- 

onlnpi-. \Vjti5 i-noli n <lnn;:<'r ronfi-ont in;: tlu-ni, tlio 
fbnvrnnn nt (^niM not ntior*! to fit fillo nr lofo titno, nut- 

tin* slr.'S'-tii' ir.t'-'' nr*"- of r-oti!-»''-!-:on nliirh fjn'v fotnnl tlirin* 

♦ • 

!f»lvi-- *U-i'*cn to rnlopt, both to piovciit thr* ‘•pjoid of 
rrorn'ml <ii*oiin-; nn<l tn •■tnhn nt tli(> root of pnlitim! 
orin-r*. lio* j»(<no'l itili fnrtlior tin* ^.’looin of tlio fitimtion 
ntol n'Mol to till- |ir<'v:.ilitip: for-Hnp of <lr«pnir in tho 
Oi-nritTV. It ivn'- in'H-o'l n titm* nf pnivo tinxioty, for Inn'O 
ntimbfr’- of jnnrp n.rn non* ilnily flrifJinp away fnrthor 
ninl fnrtlh r ftvnn llioir (iH<-t'innr<* to Hrifi*-!! rirlo, nnd tlio 
wliolo oonr/ pti(.n of oi.oV «luty to tin* ronntry v:nh tiiitlct- 
poinp n rajn<l cirvristo in •-njxitfirial tninfl.*-. Hajipily. at (his- 
oriti'-i! jtnn'tnra. tin* oonra"'* mnl j.tatri.tnan*-liip of Vonr 
J/mMiip'*- •iovci nsiiMif .an'l ‘>f tho Horn tary of Statooamo 
to onr r*"rtn>. ainl tin* annoni)ri*rn<'nt of n liirpo anti poiu r- 
mo -clicnn' of rrfonnf in nccoinix-r la*-! nt onca at-fod lihe a 
rinrin, ninl o.o < 'l tin* trniion of tin* {situation. Ainl lo- 
(Iny tin* )i*»-i*.ioi), jn fj'i'o of it-, nmlonlitoil dilVumUios-, is 
aotu.'tlly olanrcr ami ftronpor tlian it, has boon for many 
years pa'-t. A new hope is pbublcning llio lionrt.s 
of tin p''Ople, and tbnngii rertain caii'-os of soreness exist, 
llie iniml'-- of tlie educated dashes are steadily reverting to 
tlo'ir ol'l in tbe higli<*r jmrjtn'-e and ebaraetor of 

Hiiti''!) mb*. Tin* appreciation of tbe supremo importame 
of order for purposes of real progre.'-s is all tbe deeper and 
mon* di'-tinct for Imving experienced tbe shock nnd horror 
of recent outrages. And on every si'lc thoroaro indications 
that a period of <-loM<r and more cordial relations between 
the uulborhie'' and tbe people is about to begin. 
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My Lord, I have said that certain causes of soreness 
still exist. Of these one of tlie most sei’ious is the deport- 
ation of nine Bengali gentlemen under the Regulation of 
1818 in December last. I have no wish to go on the 
present occasion into the general objections that may 
reasonably be urged against a resort to the extraordinary 
powers conferred by the Regulation. Those objections are 
well understood and there is no. s.atisfactory answer to 
them.- I feel bound, however, to say one thing. In the 
■course of a recent debate in the House of Commons on the 
subject, the Under-Secretary of State for India stated 
that these nine men had been deported because it was 
believed that among them were ‘ some leading instigators 
■of crime.’ It is true that Mr. Buchanan did not say that 
every one of the nine gentlemen was a leading instigator 
of crime. But as none of them was expressly excluded 
from the desciiption and as all nine have been deported, 
the suspicion of being an instigator of crime must attach 
to each one of them. How two of these nine men I know 
very well personally — Babu Krishna Kumar Mitter and 
Babu Aswini Kumar Dutt. They are undoiibtedly persons 
of the highest character and deep piety, and it is 'incredible 
that either of them can have been even most remotely 
connected with crime. I recognise that, in times of grave 
emergency, the Government have to decide quickly and 
act promptly, taking all risks — even the risk of being in 
-the wrong. But it is now more than three months since 
libe deportations took place. The situation throughout 
-the country is rapidly improving. May we not hope that 
the Government will now reconsider this matter and take 
the earliest opportunity to" restore these men to their 
homes ? It will be an act of bare justice to the individuals 
and-will give gre.at satisfaction throaghout'the country. 
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^ly Lord, certain provisions of the reform scheme 
have, as the Council knows, evoked keen and even excited 
controversy. Of these, the greatest opposition has been 
naturally encountered by the pioposal to appoint an Indian 
member to Your Lordship’s Executive Council. The ques- 
tion, however, is now laid at rest b^' the announcement 
made five days ago that Uis Majesty the King-Emperor 
has been pleased to approve the appointment of INfi-. S. P. 
Sinha to succeed Sir Erie Kichards as Law Member of the 
Council, ^ly Lord, the daj’ when this announcement was 
made will always be remembered ns a red letter day in the 
history of British rule in India. A momentous step has 
been taken and a most signal vindication ollered to the 
people of this country of the noble pledges contained in 
the late Queen’s gracious Proclamation. I am confident 
that the Government will have no cause to regret what 
they have done. The trust and courage which they have 
displayed will be repaid a hundredfold in the new ties of 
attachment and gratitude which will bind the country to 
British rule, and the administration will be all the stronger 
for coming closer to the hearts of the people. The opposi- 
tion to Clause III of the new Reform Bill has come 
principally from certain retired administrator’s and civilians, 
whose connection with India terminated some time ago 
and who have not been in touch with the lupid changes of 
thought and sentiment which have taken place in the 
country during the last three years. Now that the tension 
has relaxed, these gentlemen would evidently like to part 
with as little real power as possible, and they have not 
hesitated to get the clause rejected by the House of Lords 
in the face of the opinion of the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State. Their action has caused deep and 
widespread disappointment throughout the country, for 
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tlicro is no doubt that ndmiiiLstmtion by a Council is a 
highoi* form of Government than a single man rule, and 
the proi^osed change is needed to meet .satisfactorily the 
altered requirements of the situation. There i.s room yet 
for the liopo that the clause will in the end bo restored 
after all, and it will bo worse than unfortunate if this 
hope is not realised, for that will mean that the proposed 
scheme of reform has been put back in a mo.st important 
particular. The third question connected with the re- 
forms, round which controversy has raged for some time, 
is that of Mnhomedan representation. As this question 
is arousing a considerable amount of feeling in the coun- 
try, I would like to state briefly my own view of the 
matter. That view is practically the same ns that of the 
Government of India, and I have embodied it in the note 
which I had the honour to submit to the Secretary of 
State last September on the subject of constitutional 
reforms. I think the most reasonable plan is first to 
throw open a substantial minimum of seats to election on a 
territorial basis, in which all qualified to vote should take 
part without distinction of race or creed. And then 
supplementary elections should be held for minorities 
•which numerically or otherwise are important enough to 
need special representation, ^and these should be confined 
to members of. the minorities only. What minorities in 
the different Provinces should have special representation 
and how many seats should be assigned to each minority 
must depend upon the special circumstances of each 
Province. It will not do to be guided in the matter by a 
strict regard for numbers only ; for it may be necessary at 
tiroes to give special representation to a minority so small 
as hot to be entitled even to a single member on a strict 
numerical basis. This was practically the plan advocated 
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by the Government of India in their despatch, as I under- 
stand it, and now that the idea of joint Electoral Colleges 
has been abandoned, I earnestly trust that it will be 
carried out. The great advantage of this plan is that it 
provides for composite action by all commuijities up to a 
certain point, and then it prevents injustice, in practical 
operation, to minorities by giving them special supplement- 
ary electorates of their own. My Lord, it has been urged 
by some of my countrymen that any special separate 
treatment of minorities militates against the idea of the 
union of all communities in public matters. Such union 
is no doubt the goal towards which we have to strive, but 
it cannot be denied that it does not exist in the country 
to-day, and it is no use proceeding as though it existed 
when in reality it does not. Hot only this, but unless the 
feeling of soreness in the minds of minorities is removed 
by special separate supplementary treatment such as is 
proposed by the Government of India, the advance towards 
a real union will be retarded rather than promoted. One 


thing, however, must here be said. The idea of two 
watertight compartments for Hindus and Mahomedans 
separately will not promote the best interests of the coun- 
try, and moreover it is really not feasible. For there 
cannot be only two such compartments, unless all minori- 
ties other than Mahomedan are to be joined to the Hindus, 
in v/hich case the division will practically be Mahomedans 
and non-Mahomedans. Further, where only one member 
is to be returned by a whole province, as in the case of 
landholders or the non-official members o some of 
Provincial Councils, any division of f ° are qualifi-f 

to vote into two or more groups become^ 5?-^ 

objection has been raised that, anae. ^.le -r - 

Government of India, members of minont:es-w-^-- 
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general election as also in their own supplementary elec- 
lion. But the matter must be looked at in a large way 
and in a practical spirit. The aim is not to secure a 
scientific accuracy of method, but to obtain substantially 
just and satisfactory results. Let it be remembered [that 
a member 'more or less for either the Hindus or the 
Mabomedans does not really much matter. The existence 
of the Government is not to depend upon the votes of non- 
ofiicial members, neither are its members to be drawn 
from those who are in a majority in the Councils. Let it 
also be remembered that the most important part of the 
proposed reform of Legislative Councils is the power that 
will be conferred on members to raise discussions on 
administiative questions in the Council, and for this 
purpose the exact proportion of members returned by any 
community is a matter of small importance. My Lord, I 
respectfully suggest that the Government should take au 
early opportunity to make a clear and firm declaration on 
this subject, calculated to allay apprehensions and give 
reasonable satisfaction to all parties. It is necessary tl at 
■the new airangements should be inaugurated with the 
utmost goodwill from all sections of the people. I 
•earnestly appeal to my countrymen — both Hindu and 
Mahomedan' — to exeicise special mutual forbearance at 
this juncture and meet each other half way. We owe 
this to oui selves and to our country’s future ; we owe it 
also to those who are granting us these important 
measures of refoim. . 

My Loid, in this connection, may I offer a word of 
personal explanation on this occasion ? I see from the 
papers that have arrived by the last English m.ail that the 
note on constitutional reforms, which I submitted to the 
Secjetaiy of State in September last, and to which I have 
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nlrendy roforrotl linro to day, lias romo in for a good deal 
■of comment in England. Now, wliat I want to .say about 
that note is this. Tlicro was nothing surreptitious or 
private about it. It was submitted by me to the Secretary 
of State for India in my capacity as a representative of 
the Bombay Prosidoncj' Association, publicly deputed by 
that bndj’ to proceed to England and lay their views 
before the authorities there on the proposed reforms. 
The note was only a summary — with very slight modifica- 
tions, suggested by the discu.ssions T had with a number 
of public men in England on the suliject — of the vicw.s 
which the Association had alre.ady laid before the Govern- 
fnent of India in an exhaustive memorial and before the 
Decentralisation Commission in another memorandum. On 
my return to India, I noticed attempts made in certain 
■quarters to rouse Mnhomedan feeling against the reform 
scheme, as outlined in Lord iVlorloy’.s despatch, by repre- 
senting it as a result of Hindu intrigue in London. After 
a time my name was openly mentioned in tliat connection. 
As tlie line I had taken on the Mahomedan question was 
practic.all}' the same as that of the Government of India. I 
thought and several of my friends agreed with me in thin 
view that the best way to counteract this mischief, wJiich 
threatened to grow quite serious, was to jmhhVh the views 
■which I had laid before the Sccrehiry of .Sbito. Before 
•communicating the note to the Pre.ss, iiowever, I sent a 
cop}' to Sir Herbert Risley, ivqtwsting Jiirn to include if, if 
possible, among .any 'fresh papers on refoi-ms that the 
•Government might issue — a reijuc't that he at once .wf 
very courteously complied irith. I this cour.-e becin-^’ 
it was thought necessary in fh'* be-{ infci-esf.- of/’’-' 
public life that no room fJioulil he left for the , 

•of intrigue against ilnhotoednn'^, uhicJi u'cro if' ' ’***' 
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niid unscrupulously tufido, Thoro wns no thought of 
suggesting thnt it was tho note that had influenced the 
Secretary of State in hi.s decision, and no sucli suggestion 
has ever been made by me by word or by whisper. As 
rogai'ds the attacks made on tho Indian Councils Bill by 
the opponents of that measure on tho score of its supposed 
connection with my note, they are of course tho usual 
amenities of party warfare in England. All tho same,, 
they are most unfair. Any one who reads tho despatches- 
carefully will see that nine-tenths of the scheme, even in 
its final form, is really the Government of India's, And 
even in the few points in which tho Secretary of State has 
gone beyond the Government of India’s pi’oposals, he had 
strong support of an official character behind him — a 
support that was bound to bo far more influential than a 
note containing merely tho views of a public body in 
India. Thus wo all know that in regard to the appoint- 
ment of an Indian to the Viceroy’s Executive Council, had 
it not been for Your Lordship’s strong personal interest 
in the matter, that reform would never have come. As 
reg.ards Provincial Executive Councils, it is really the 
Decentralisation Commission that has pushed the question 
to the front. And in tho remaining matters, it is known 
that the Secretary of State has acted on the recommend- 
ations of Lord Macdonnell and his colleagues on the 
Special Committee. It is time that some of the reforms, 
which Indian public men have from time to time been 
advocating, have found a place in the scheme finally adopt- 
ed by Government. But that only shows that our propos- 
als were not so very unreasonable after all, and that when 
they come to be officially examined in a serious spirit they 
were found to be quite practicable. The fact is that the 
path of constitutional reform in India is really extremely 
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narrow, and those who w ant to advance along that path 
have no choice but to have in view more or less the same 
stages and almost the same ' steps. To safeguard’ the 
essential elements of British supremacy, to associate the 
people of the country more largely with the administra- 
tion of their affairs, and to do this cautiously, impartially 
and, at the same time, in accordance with ideas and 
aspirations which Western education has fostered in the 
land — these factors of the problem do not leave a Avide 
margin for differences of opinion except in regard to 
minor details. Of course, those who do not want to 
advance do differ fundamentally from those who do; 
also among those who want to advance there may be 
differences of opinion as to how many steps may be taken 
at a time. But there is not much room for any striking 
originality or novelty of solution in determining the path. 
Moreover, the interests involved are too large and too 
serious to permit of the authorities going in search of 
originality for mere orginality’s sake. 

These controversies, great and small, will however 
soon come to an end, and before long they will probably 
pass out of men’s minds. But the reforms that will be in- 
augurated will remain, and they Avill open a new and 
important chapter to the people of this country. As far 
as one may foresee, the chief cbai-acteristic of the 
next few years will be a greater consideration for public 
opinion on the part of the authorities, a larger realisation 
of the difficulties of the administration on the part of the 
people, and a closer co-operation between the two sides 
in promoting the moral and material interests of 
the country. It is idle to expect that, with the 
ntroduction of the reforms, all existing misnnder- 
s tandings between the Government and ' the peof-- 
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on the hearts of the people, My Lord, -I sincerely believe 
that Your Lordship and Lord Morloy have, between you, 
saved India from drifting towards what cannot bo des- 
cribed by any other name than chaos. For, however strong 
a Government may be, repre.^sion never can put down the 
aspirations of a people and never will. 
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\The dehate on the Budget for the year 1910-11 took 
place under the neio rules of the Council on 29th March 1910, 
His Excellency Lord Minto being in the chair. In the course 
of the debate, Mr. Gokhale made the following speech : — ] 

My Lord, when the Tariff Bill was und'cr discussion 
in this Council last month, I took the opportunity 
to offer some gei^eral criticism on the Financial 
Statement which had then been laid before us by my 
Hon’ble frinnd the Finance Minister. In the course 
of that criticism, I had ventured, to observe that, 
in my opinion, the estimates of revenue were under certain 
heads under-estimates. In reply to that, my Hon’ble 
friend Mr. Meston told us that it was not usual for any 
one in this Council to question the accuracy of the figures 
supplied by the Finance Department. My Lord, I confess 
I was surprised to hear that statement. My Hon’ble 
friend will pardon me, if I say that my experience of this 
Council is much longer than his, and it is not only not 
correct to say that it is unusual to question the accuracy 
of these figures, but I should go further and say that the 
reverse of that statement will be the correct one. It is 
true that during the last four or five years, no occasion 
has arisen to question the accuracy of the figures supplied 
by the Finance Department, but if my Hon’ble friend wiir 
turn to the debates of this Council between 1902 and 192^^ 
he will find that .every year, a complaint was made 
the estimates of revenue were under-estimates. 1^“”* 
the time of Sir Edward Law no answer was 
this complaint, but in 1905, when His 
Edward Baker became 
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notice of ' it and admitted its substantial correctness. 
If the Hon’ble Member will turn to the Financial State* 
ment of 1905-1906, he will find there a paragraph, called 
‘ Comparison of Estimates with Actuals,’ in which Sir 
Edward .Baker observes as follows : — 

It is BometimcB made a reproach against Government that 
their estimates of revenue and expenditure are wanting in accuracy,, 
and that the actual results, when made up at the end of the year, 
are apt to differ somewhat widely from tlioso forecasted in the 
budget at its beginning. Latterly this charge has taken the form- 
of a suggestion that we habitually under-estimate our revenue and 
over-estimate our expenditure. , 

Then, after comparing the practice of England and 
several of the continental countries. Sir Edfrard Baker 
goes on to admit that there was much in that chp.rge that- 
was true. He naturally says all that he can in favour of 
the old practice, and then proceeds : — 

I would not, however, be understood to contend that the criti- 
cisms to which 1 have referred are wholly without justification. 
That would be an over-statement of the case. Even when allow- 
ance is made for the disturbing elements lo which allusion has 
been made above, the figures in the statement in paragraph 52. 
show that during the last three years the revenue has exceeded the 
estimate by more than these causes fairly explain. This feature 
probably has its origin in the former uncertainty of sterling ex- 
change. So long as all growth of revenue and the fruits of all 
retrenchment were liable to be swallowed up by a tall in exchange,, 
it was common prudence to frame the estimates in the most 
cautious manner, and to take no credit for developments of 
revenue until they were absolutely assured. "When this factor was 
eliminated, traditions of excessive caution remained, and due 
allowance was not always made in the estimutes for the normal 
expansion of the growing heads of revenue. 

Here then is an admission by a former Finance Minis- 
ter that" for a number of years, it was the habitual 
practice of the Finance Department to under-estimate- 
revenue owing to causes which have been explained bj' 
him. My Lord, this is in reality a small matter ; but the 
statement made by the Hon’ble ^Ir. Mo-ston, if allowed to 
remain uncontradicted, might cause serious inconvenience 
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licrcaftei', bec.nii.co objection might ngnin bo token to any 
.suggestion .ns to nmlor-cstim.ote.s or over-e.stimates. I be- 
lieve my Hon’blo -frienrl mistook what is a rule for the 
new Council for the practice of this Council in the past. 
There is undoubtedly a rule among the new rules that in 
framing resolutions that a member wants to move, the 
accui'acy of the figures supplied by the Finance Depart- 
ment shall not be questioned. That ajqilies, however, only 
to resolutions and not to an}* general criticism of the 
financial estimates that m.ay be ofiered. 

T^fy Lord, this year’.s budget has come upon us all as 
an unpleasant surprise. The feeling is like that of a 
person who is walking securely on the ground, and, all of 
a sudden, discovers a yawning gulf before him. After a 
great number of years— after ten years — of consecutive 
surpluses, we first came to a ye.ar of a heavy deficit, due, 
ns we then understood, to famine. Tlien there was what 
appeared to bo a normal year, and we have now another 
normal year in which, however, extra taxation has been 
imposed on the people. This circumst.ance, namely, the 
levying of extra taxation in a normal year, suggests that 
something is wrong with the financial position of the 
country, and in any case, it suggests an inquiry. I have 
given some attention to this question, and I find that the 
results are such as to cause apprehension. ]\Iy Lord, for 
a correct understanding of this question it is necessary to 
pass under brief review the finances of the ten years from 
1898 to 1908, because our series of suiqduses began 
with the year 1898. From that year we had ten 
consecutive surpluses ending with the year 1908. Lot us, 
therefore, see what wei-e the speci.al features of the finan- 
cial position during that time, and what use was made of 
the prosperous finances of those years by the Govormaent- 
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It •will be found that there were four distinctive features 
of this period. The first was that there was a large saving 
in the cost of the home remittances of the Government, 
owing to exchange having established itself At the steady 
rate of Is, 4cZ. to the rupee in the year 1898. The second 
was an improvement in the opium revenue, which, before 
1898, had been steadily falling for a number of years. 
The third was the expansion, the more than average 
expansion, of the ordinary revenues of the country. And 
the fourth was an improvement in the railway revenues of 
the Government. These four causes combined to give the 
Government large surpluses, and the Government utilised 
the position in the first place to remit a certain amount of-^ 
taxation and then to sanction a large amount of increased 
expenditure in various directions. 

I Avould respectfully invite' the Council to consider 
this matter carefully. It has been said by some critics 
that the present difficulties of Government have arisen 
from the fact that during those fat years Government 
remitted taxation which should not have been remitted. 
Now, my Lord, I must protest strongly against this' view. 
If the Council will look at the amount of taxation 
remitted during these ten years, it will find that the total 
of remissions came to about four millions sterling, or six 
crores of rupees. But owing to the artificial rise in the 
rupee, the savings of the Government on their home 
remittances also had come to about five and a half crores 
of rupees. What had happened was this. The Govern- 
ment had gone on adding tax after tax in the period 
preceding the year 1898, so as to secure a balance between 
revenue and expenditure and even a surplus, no mailer 
what the level of exchange was, and thus even when 
X change was at its lowest, as it was in the year 1894, 
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namely, at l.ScZ. to the rupee, the Government ■were able 
to show not only an equilibrium between revenue and 
expenditure, but also a small margin as surplus. As the 
exchange value of the rupee steadily’ went up, the level of 
taxation I'emaining the same, it meant a steadily increas- 
ing surplus at the disposal of the Government. By the 
year 1898 exchange established itself firmly in the vicinity 
of 16d. to the rupee. Now, a rise of .3fZ. in the value of 
the rupee meant a sa^ung of crores in tlie cost of home 
remittances. Therefore, when the Government of India 
remitted t.axation to the amount of 6 crores, thej' practic- 
ally gave back to the tax-payers only what they had saved 
on their home remittances. The remissions were thus not 
taken out of their ordinary revenue ; they merely repre- 
sented the savings effected in the cost of the homo remit- 
tances. We may, therefore, put aside these two items, 
namely, the savings on the home remittances, and the 
.amount of remissions granted to the people, dui-ing the 
period wo are considering. So much for remissions of 
taxation. Let us now consider the amount of increased 
expendituie sanctioned in difierent directions. My Lord, 
the first six years of this period were a period of 
‘ efficiency ’ or, as one of my friends has said efficiency 
with a capital ‘ E, ’ The result w.as that expenditure was 
pushed up by leaps and bounds in various directions, A 
compai’ison of the expenditure for 1908-09, for which com- 
plete figures are available, with the year 1898-99 will 
I’eveal certain startling results. It will be found, for 
instance, that the civil expenditure of the country grew 
during this period by about IG crores, including in such 
expenditure the charges of collection, the salaries and ex- 
penses of civil departments, miscellaneous ciril charges and 
civil woi’ks. I may mention that from 
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collection, I omit, for obvious reasons, opium and provincial 
rates, as also refunds and drawbacks and compensations 
and assignments. The figures for 1908-09, however, 
include the expenditure for Berar, whereas those for 
1898-99 do not. Even then we find that the increase in 
civil expenditure comes to about IScrores, the expenditure 
having risen from about 29 crores to over 44 crores. My 
Lord, I venture to think that this is an amazing increase. 
If the Council will compare this increase with the growth 
nf expenditure during the previous ten years, as also with 
the five years, 1881 to 1886, the contrast wll appe,ar most 
striking. The Council may remember that in 1886, Lord 
Dufferin’s Government found itself in a position some- 
what similar to that which the Government of India 
•occupy to-day. From 1881 to 1885 the country had 
enjoyed what may be called financial prosperity. There 
was remission of taxation in consequence and also increased 
expenditure and the result was that when lean years came 
in 1886 and the frontier policy of the Government 
necessitated heavy additional military expenditure. Lord 
Dufferin found himself driven to appoint a committee to 
carefully inquire into the growth of expenditure ; and one 
of the reasons adduced for the appointment of that commit- 
tee was that the increase in civil expenditure had been 
excessive during the five years which had preceded His 
Lordship’s administration. How the increase in civil 
expenditure 'during those five years had been only about 
21 crores, the expenditure rising from about 22 crores to 
about 24| ci’ores. And yet this increase was regarded by 
Lord Dufferin as excessive. Judging by that standard, I 
wonder, my Lord, what we are to think of the increase of 
15 crores in the ten ye.ars from 1898 to 1908 ! Again, 
taking the period 1888-1898, what do we find ? I do not 
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'svish to take the Council through a mass of figures, but I 
will only state the results of my calculations, giving this 
assurance to the Council, that I have taken every care I 
could to compare likes with likes only. Taking the period 
•of ten years immediately preceding 1898, we find that 
the increase in civil expenditure was from about 24g 
crores to about 291 crores, or about five crores in ten years 
against 15 croi’es in the ten years following 1898. We 
thus have the following results : if the increase duiing 
1898 to 1908 had been at the same rate as during the five 
years 1881-1886, when in Lord Dufferin’s opinion the 
civil expenditure had grown enormously it should not have 
been more than 4| crores ! Had the rate continued to be 
what it had been during the ten years preceding 1898, the 
increase would not have been more than about 5 ci ores ! 
But instead of these figures, we have here an increase, of 
no less than 15 crores ! This shows what the era of 
surpluses has done to push up civil expenditure ! Turning 
next to military charges during this peiiod, we find the 
same kind of growth. From 1888 to 1898 the military 
charges grew by about 3 crores a year or from 22| crores 
to 25 crores ; but from 1898 to 1908 they rose by about 
5j crores a year, that is, from 25| crores to about 3 1 
crores. The whole position therefore is this, that during 
the ten years 1898 to 1908, while six crores were remit- 
ted in taxation, the annual civil expenditure was allowed 
to grow by 15 crores and about 5 crores of additional 
expenditure was incurred every year in connection with 
the army ; this gives an increase of about 20 crores in 
civil and military expenditure in the course of ten years, 
or an average growth of 2 crores a year. My Lord, every 
one must admit that this is a phenomenal increase, con- 
sidering that the normal growth of revenue ordinarily h".- 
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been estimated by a previous Finance Minister at only 
about one crore and twenty lakhs. I think these figures 
suggested — to my mind they imperatively suggest — the 
necessity for an inquiry into the growth of civil and mili- 
tary expenditure during the last ten years. This need of 
inquiry is all the greater because there is a serious situa- 
tion in front of us now in connection with opium revenue. 
'We all know that the opium revenue is doomed, that it 
Tvill be extinguished altogether, if things go on at the 
present rate, in the year 1917, t.e., in about seven years 
from now. In this connection I must express my dissent 
from my Hon’ble friend Mr. Chitnavis, who has. urged 
that we should ask the Imperial Government to make a 
contribution to the Indian Exchequer in order to compen- 
sate us for the loss of opium revenue. My Lord, 1 do not 
think that it will be a dignified course on our p.art to ask 
for such a contribution. It is we who have financially 
benefited in the past by this opium revenue, and it is we who 
must be prepared to bear this loss w’hen the opium revenue is 
extinguished, seeing that the stain that will then be wiped 
away will be wiped away from us. We must face the 
situation ourselves, and I think if only the Government 
will be sufficiently careful, it is possible to do, and even do 
well, with a diminishing opium revenue. But one thing 
it is now absolutely necessary to do in connection with 
this opium revenue, and th<at is that fi’om next year 
Government should take into account only a steadily 
diminishing figure as opium revenue for recurring pur- 
poses. What I mean is this — the whole of this revenue, 
which f5r next year is taken at about crores net, ^has 
to be extinguished in seven years. The Finance Depart- 
ment should therefore take, as ordinary revenue, only a 
descending series of figures, terminating in zero in seven 
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years, for each succeeding year, and all excess over that 
figure should be treated as a windfall or oxtraoi-dinary 
revenue to be devoted to extraordinary purposes, such as 
non-recurring expenditure on education, sanitation, and 
so forth. My Lord, 1 submit this coui-se should have 
been adopted three years ago, so that the burden of a 
diminishing revenue should have been evenly distributed 
and the great need of retrenchment realised in time. I 
trust the Council will remember that when His Honour 
Sir Edward Baker enunciated the new opium policy of the 
Government of India three years ago, he assured the 
Council that the sacrifice could be made without a resort to 
extra taxation. That meant that the steadily widening 
gap made by a diminution in opium revenue would be met 
by economies, unless the growth of revenue under other 
heads sufiiced for the purpose. And yet, here we hare my 
Hon’ble friend, the Finance Ministei’, coming to the Coun- 
cil in a normal year with proposals for additional taxation 


on the ground of a diminishing opium revenue / ]\fy 
Lord, recent discussions have made it abundantly clear 
that the course I am urging is necessary, i! a policy of 
steady retrenchment is to be folloa'od and a sudden 
financial crisis to be averted. H ^^*^Ppening m 

present is this; owing to the reduction^ in tho number of 
chests, the price per chest is n'l-ing- Itobiibly this m'lJ 

go on for some time, and we ma\ o\on loaclj four 

sand rupees per chest, h't somo time, tjjp j.£jp 
prices will make up, and »'iu wore than r-i-'S-i" 

for the reduction in the ‘ tliosk';, with fre r'- ' 

that during the nestle, i. .hnc jear,^ the ^ 
may not -lUiount 

revenue than at the rntW'* ' .,„i 

reached, then 
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and in the course of three or four years following the 
Government will have to be prepared to face the extinction 
of the whole of this revenue of about 5 ^ crores. And it is 
•easy to foresee what will then happen. If all of a sudden, 
say, 2 crores were to be lost in any particular year, I am 
quite sure that the Finance Minister will again urge the 
same plea that he has urged this year, that it is not 
possible to arrange for economies suflncient to cover such a 
loss at once. And then fresh taxation will again be 
imposed upon the people as Av.as done this year. Unless, 
therefore. Government take credit only for a steadily 
diminishing opium revenue .and arrange to keep all excess 
above that figure as a windfall or extraordinary revenue 
to be devoted to non-recurring expenditure, I am quite 
sure they will not feel the same incentive to retrenchment, 
and the results will be deplorable. 

My Lord, I have urged an early, I would even say an 
immediate, inquiry into the growth of expenditure on two 
grounds — first, because there has been this vast growth in 
civil and military expenditure, and secondly, because the 
opium revenue is to disappear in seven years. I think 
the Government has no choice now but to pursue a policy 
of rigorous retrenchment, and for that a necessary preli- 
minary is an inquiry such as I have suggested. But while 
the present high scale of charges on both civil and military 
administration require to be cut down, an increase, and 
even a large increase, of expenditure is necessary on 
objects intimately connected %vith the real well-being of 
the people — such as primary and technical education, 
sanitation and relief of agricultural indebtedness. And if 
retrenchment will not produce the money required for 
these objects, I for one shall not shrink from advocating 
additional taxation for the purpose. Only, the resources 
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of n'l vonchiMont must be exhausted, before those of 
ndditional taxation nro dr.awn up, hi}' Lord, u-o feel 
sttongly that the pro'cnt oxpenclitui'e on the objects I 
iiavc mentioned is most inadequate, and unless the 
tJovernment nro prepared to .spend far larger sums in 
th'-'o directions-, the discontent which we see on all sides 
at present will not in reality dimini-^h. This question is 
It) us a question of the most vital importance, and it is 
only in flio nica-^ure iti which the Government deal with it 
that they will have indentified themselves with onr he^t 
interests. 
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[The Council met on the 27fh March 1911 for the final 
dehate on the Budget, Ilis Excellency Lord Hurdinge presiding, 
Mr. Gokhale made the folloicing speech ; — ] 

My Lord, I undei’stand that my Hon’ble friend 
Mr. Gates intends to criticise certain remarks on the 
financial past of Burma made by me the other day in the 
com’se of the debate on my resolution about the growth of 
public expenditure in this country. In view of that I had 
meant to wait till the Hon’ble Member had spoken before 
rising to speak. As, however, the Hon’ble Member wishes 
to have the last word in this matter and I do not particul- 
arly mind his having the last woi'd, I am quite willing to 
let him have his way, especially as he has very courteously 
given me an idea of what he proposes to say and has also 
given me his permission to reply to his criticism by antici- 
pation. Before I avail mj'self of that permission, how- 
ever, I think I should refresh the memory of the Council 
in connection with the point at issue between the Hon’ble 
hlember and myself. My Lord, the Council will remem- 
ber that when I moved my I'esolution urging an inquiry 
into the growth of public expenditure last January, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Gates attacked my proposal in a speech which > 
may still be in the recollection of this Council, and in the 
course of that .'speech he de.scribed the Budget of Bombay 
as a bloated Budget. AYhen it came to my turn to reiily, 

I indulged in a retort — a retort obvious to all who knew 
the financial history of Upper Burma ; I said that if the 
Budget of Bombay was a bloated Budget, in any case wo 
paid every pennj' of it ; that when Upper Burma, which 
liud lived for nearly 20 years on other I’rovirice.s, jcfunded. 
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to the Government of India what it had drawn from other 
Provinces, then It would be time for the representative of 
Burma to speak of other peoples’ bloated Budgets. Now, 
my Loi’d, the first observation I would like to make in 
this matter is this — that I quite recognise that the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gates only indulged in a sort of bantei'ing expression 
when he spoke of the bloated Budget of Bombay ; but 
then my retort too was a bantering retort — intended at 
the time to be a mere debating retort and nothing more. 
However, like the bantering retorts, which have an element 
of truth in them, my retort has gone home, and I find 
some -feeling exhibited in the. matter even : in Rangoon— I 
have seen articles in Rangoon papers on the subject. As 
this has happened, I am quite prepared to put all banter 
aside' and to take the question up as a serious question to 
be argued in a serious spirit, and I will argue it in that 
way to-day. So far as the proposition that I made last 
January is concerned, viz., that Upper Burma was not, for 
nearly 20 years, able to pay its way, that, of course, is a 
historical fact ; any one who knows the financial past of 
Upper Burma knows that. Upper Burma was annexed in 
1886. From 1886 to 1897 — a period of eleven years — 
the accounts of Upper Bui’ma were kept separate, and 
during all these years, as the Hon’ble Mr. Gates himself 
will admit,'Upper Burma showed a heavy deficit year after 
year. It was as high as over 2 crores of rupees for the 
first year, and for the last year it was nearly a crore — 
about 95 lakhs. Then the accounts of Upper and Lower 
Burma were put together, and, of course, after that we 
have no direct means of knowing how much Upper Burma 
cost the Government of India. But there is plenty of 
indirect evidence to show that the deficits of Upper Burma 
continued for about 7 or 8 years more. That means that 
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if the accounts of Tipper Burma bad continued to be kept 
sepai-ate, it would have been 18 or 19 years before Tipper 
Bliriha .was able to make the two ends meet. So fa^’, 
therefore, as my actual proposition is concerned, it is 
absolutely unassailable. The Hou’ble Member, however, 
may say, ‘ Oh ! you mu.st not take part of .a Province like 
this I And Upper Burma is only a part of the ivhole Pro- 
vince of Burma ! ’ Bub e\’en before Upper Bunna was 
annexed. Lower Burma was not paying its way. The 
utmost that may be cimceded for the sake of argument is 
that Lower Burma was just paying its way when Upper 
-Burma was annexed ; still when Upper Burma was joined 
to Lower Burma, a deficit ensued, and that deficit had to 
be made good by the Goveimment of India. Therefore, 
my position is not shaken even if 3 'ou put the accounts of 
Lower Burma with those of Upper Burma. But, my 
Lord, my Hon’ble friend, the non-official Member from 
Burma, Maung Bah Too, has most unexpectedly come to 
my assistance in this matter. He asked for a return the 
other day, and only 4 or 5 days ago a return was placed 
by the Government on this table, which is a crushing 
indictment of the financial position of Burma, even taken 
as a -whole. The return is a Government return, and I 
shall be glad to know what the Hon’ble Mr. Oates has to 
say to it. The return shows that from 1860 up to 1903-04 
— the year in which the return was prepared — the whole ' 
of Burma, Lower and Upper, taken together, had not been 
paying its wa 3 % It was not therefore only Upper Burma, 
for a period of nearly 20 years, but the whole of Burma 
for more than 40 years that was not paying its w.ay — I do 
not know how it has been since ; probably things have 
been slightly better, but they cannot be very different. I 
am therefore prepared to modify my original proposition 
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that Upper Burma had not paid its -way for nearl}’ 20 
years and say that the whole of Burma had not paid its 
way for more than 40 years. If that will please the 
Hon’ble Member, he may liaA’e this proposition — this time 
made not in banter, but in sober seriousness ! 

But, my Lord, that is not all. This return, which 
was prepared by the Accountant-General of Bangoon, 
tries to give every advantage to Burma in the calculation. 
For instance, Burma is charged, not with its fair share of 
Military expenditure, but only with the cost of the troops 
actually located in Burma, and that is really verj' small 
compared with the whole Military expenditure of India.' 
Then, as to non-effective charges in connection with the 
Army, Burma is charged, not with the usual pei’centage of 
42, but only with a percentage of 33. There are other 
charges also made on a smaller scale than in the case of the 
rest of India ; and finally there is this significant omission 
here. The return says that the deficits, shown in the 
table appended, for more than 40 years, are exclusive of 
certain items which have not been taken into account — 
items for which Burma should be charged, but has riot 
been charged, in this calculation. Thus, Burma is not 
charged in this return with its share for Civil and Public 
Works pension and furlough allowances in India; Burma 
is not chax’ged with its share of the capital cost in con- 
nection with telegraphs ; -Burma is not charged with any 
contribution to the Roj'al Navy and Boyal Indian Marine ; 
finally, Burma is even not charged for her fair share of the 
Central Government in India. Exclusive of all these 
charges and giving every advantage to Burma, this return^ 
prepared by the Accountant-General of Bangoon, and laid 
by the Govei-nment of India on the table of this Council, 
shows that for more than 40 years the whole of Burma 
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Tvas not paying- its way; and ns- a result we find that 
Burma is indebted to-day to India to the tune of about 62 
erores of rupees. The other day I pointed out that the 
unproductive debt of India is 37 millions or about 
55 or 66 crores of rupees. If Burma had not been 
with us, wo should have had no unproductive debt 
to-day and have been 6 or 7 crores to the good. It may 
be contended by the Hon’ble Member that it is not fair 
to begin the account, as this return does, with the debt 
charges, due on account of the First and Second Burmese 
V7ars. But it must be remembered that that has been 
the practice of the Government of India in connection 
with its own accounts in this country, England has never 
borne any part of the cost of the wars or of the measures 
that were necessary to put down the Mutiny, or any other 
debt that has been raised in this country. India has paid 
the whole cost of all the wars ; India has paid the whole 
cost of putting down the Mutiny ; India has borne the 
whole responsibility for every debt that has been raised in 
connection with this country. If Burma wants to be con- 
sidered separately, then Burma must also be prepared to 
undergo the same treatment; and that treatment has 
been applied to Burma by the Accountant-General of 
Rangoon, with results well worth the study of the Hon’ble 
Member. 

There is one thing more I want to say in this con- 
nection. Taking the positions of Burma and Bombay, 
even to-day, what do we find ? It is usual to apply two 
tests in such comparisons, the test- of population and the 
test of area, to judge as to what is the burden of taxation 
in a Province. I think both tests are largely fallacious, 
but if these tests have to be applied, they must be difier- 
ently to different heads of revenue. For land-revenue and 
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forests, I think, the proper test to .apply is the area test ; 
for stamps, registration, assessed taxes and excise, on the 
other hand, the proper test to apply is the test per head. 
Applying the tests in this wa}-, J find that Bombay pays 
per he<ad for assessed taxes, stamps, registration, and ex- 
cise, Be. 1-9-10 per head, whereas Burma pa 3 ’s Re. 1-6-10 
per head. As regards land-revenue and forests, I find 
that Boinb.ay paj’s Ro. 0-15-3 per square mile, whereas 
Burma paj’S Re. 0-13-3, .and this in spite of the fact that 
Bomb.ay is largely handicapped by Sind. Thus, even omit- 
ting salt and customs, Bombay taxation is higher than that 
of Burma. 

I will now pass on to oflTer a few observations on the 
Financial statement which the Hon’ble the Finance Minis- 
ter has laid before this Council. My Lord, the most inter- 
esting portion of the Financial Statement is that which 
deals with the question of Provincial finance. Undoubt- 
edly a very important step forward has been taken and the 
Hon’ble Member is entitled to speak with legitimate pride 
of what has been done. "When, however, he describes 
these new Provincial settlements as permanent, a question 
arises as to whether the use of the term is justified. Look- 
ing at the new settlements in a large way, we find that 
there are four special characteristics which may be 
noted. The first is that there will be in future a 
withdrawal of all minute control over the Bud- 
gets of Provincial Governments. The second is that 
the doctrine of contractual responsibility will be 
enforced rigidly in future in the case of all Provincial 
Governments, The third is that, as far as possible, Pro- 
vincial revenues will be derived from portions of grow- 
ing levenues and that large fixed allotments will not be 
made hereafter to the Provinces. And the fourth is that 
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a further step has been taken in the direction of the pro- 
vincialization of certain revenues, forests in all cases, and 
excise in the case of Ronibay and Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. Now, these are all very important features, all 
four of them. But even so, I do not think that the new 
settlements are likely to bo any more permanent than the 
previous settlements wore. Let us consider the matter in. 
some detail. 

As regards the withdrawal of minute control over the 
budgets of Provincial Governments, I think everybody 
will congratulate the Finance Department on. what it has 
done. It is a very important change, and I think that it- 
will largely free the Loc.al Goveimments from that un- 
necessary and vexatious interference of which they liad 
reason to complain. I think this, in some respects, is the 
most important change which the new settlements make, 
and it is sure to be attended with excellent results. As 
regards the doctrine of contractual responsibilitj’, that of 
course has alwjiys been there ; and simply because the 
Hon’ble Member expresses himself with some emphasis on 
the subjects, it does not mean that it is a new doctrine, 
though I admit that if he is able to ensure the Local 
Governments not budgetting for .a deficit or borrowing 
from him whenever their balances fall below the minimum, 
I think that will be a departure. I do not know, however, 
how far it will be possible to enforce this in practice. 1 
have my doubts about this. The third change is, no doubt, 
very important ; but the principle of it had already been 
accepted, and we have now only a further advance in giving 
the Local Govegnments a larger proportion of the growing 
revenues. The advance, however, is so substantial as to 
reverse the old practice of making fixed allotments to- 
Provincial Governments. In place of that, we have now 
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tlic JnipGrial Govrrnmcnfc receiving n next fixed nllotment 
from the Provincial Governments lakon togotlier, and that 
is a move in the right direction. The last change is also a 
further extension of a principle already accepted, because 
X’egistration had already been wholly provincialised, and 
wliat the Finance Department lia.s now done is to provin- 
cialise forests in all cases and excise in some crises, which- 
is only extending a principle, already accepted, still further. 

While, tlierofox’o, all the four changes are imporlant 
there is nothing in them e.xcept in the first — that which 
relieves the Ijocal Governments of all minute conti ol — 
which is quite new, though in each case there is a substan- 
tial adv.ance. But my fear, my Lord, is that these settle- 
ments will not prove an}’ more jiermanent than the last 
quasi-permanent settlements, or than even the old quin- 
quennial settlements ; I fear that the whole position is 
such that there cannot be an}’ permanent settlements at 
the present stage between tfie Pro%’incinl Governments and 
the Government of India. The root of the mischief lies in 
this. The .Government of India has at its disposal too large 
a share of growing revenues, and its expenditure is princi- 
pally confined to the Army and to a few seiaices which are 
directly under it. The result is that while there is a con- 
tinuous tendency to spend more and more on the Army, 
after tho.se claims are satisfied, large surpluses accrue to 
the Government of India ; .and when these surpluses are 
realised, the Government doles out a portion of them to 
the Provinces. Now, the Provinces habitually expect 
these doles and the expectation of the doles is thoroughly 
demoi'alising. If therefore 3-ou want an}' element of per- 
manence in your Provincial contracts, it is necessary, first 
of all, to see to it th.at the Government of India has no 
large surpluses to dole out to the Provinces, and this can 
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only be ensured by reducing the resources which are at 
present at the disposal of the Government of India, 
What I propose, my -Lord, is that instead of receiving its 
whole income from growing revenues, the Government of 
India should receive large fixed contributions from Pro- 
vincial Governments, say, up to about one-third or 
one-fourth of its revenues, the other two-thirds or three- 
fourths being derived from growing resources. I think in 
this matter it is desirable to examine the practice of other 
countries, and there are three countries which can supply 
some sort of guidance to us on this subject — Switzerland 
Germany and America. Switzerland, however, is a very 
small country, and I will therefore leave it out of consid- 
eration. The example which I think we should follow in 
this matter is that supplied by Germany. America is too 
advanced for us, because the federal finance of America is 
entirely separate from State finance, and it will be a long, 
long time before we reach that stage, if we ever reach it 
at all. But in Germany, my Lord, while the Empire has 
its own independent revenues, and the compone,nt States 
have theirs, the component States also make large contri- 
butions to the exchequer of the Empire. In fact, nearly 
one-fourth of the revenue of the Empire is at present 
derived from fixed contributions from the component 
States, and about -three-fourths is derived from independ- 
ent sources, such as Customs and Excise .and Stamps. 
Now, I think, this is the direction in which we have to 
seek a solution of our problem. The Government of India 
should have about one-third or one-fourth of its revenue 
derived from fixed contributions made by the Provincial 
Governments. This will reduce the possibility of large sur- 
pluses being realised by the Government of India, and 
diminish the chances of doles being given to the Provincial 
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Governments. As I have already said, the policy of 
doles, which hxs been condemned by successive Finance- 
Ministers, and also by several Members of the Decentrali- 
sation Commission, is a thoroughly demoralising policy, 
and if you want any strong financial responsibility to 
be felt by Provincial Governments and the doctrine of 
contractual responsibility to be strictly enforced, you 
tnust see to it that this practice of the Government 
of In5ia giving doles to Provincial Governments year 
after year is stopped — indeed rendered impossible. 

I had intended going into this in some detail, but 
I see that my twenty minutes are nearly up and I must 
conclude. I will therefore content myself with making 
only one or two observations. My Lord, taking the real 
revenue of the whole of India as estimated in next year’s 
Budget, we may put it down at about 83 crores or 55- 
millions for the next year. As I explained on a previous 
occasion, I leave out in this refunds and drawbacks and 
assignments and compensations, as also the cost of produc- 
tion of opium ; and the Commercial Services I take net.. 
Out of this 83 crores, about four-sevenths is niiw tho 
revenue of the Government of India and three-sevenths is 
the revenue of the Local Governments. Now, I think, it 
is possible to assign the principal heads to the Imperial 
and Provincial Governments in such a way that the Local 
Governments should have at their disposal a little more 
than the revenue which they at present enjoy, and the 
Government of India should have at its disposal a little 
less than what it has at present. 

The excess, which the Local Governments will thus 
get, should come back to the Goveimment of India in the 
shape of fixed assignments, which, of course, would not be 
capable of growth, and to th.at extent the Government of 
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India would have inelastic reveinics at its disposal. On 
the other hand, as the Government of “ India will have 
customs-revenue, and ns it will realise more and more 
from this source, I do not think that there would he any 
difiiculty as regards the total revenue of the Government 
of India being sufficiently elastic. I think, my Lord, that 
the Government of India could and should raise much 
morere\cnue from customs than they are doing to-day. 
In Germany I find 57 millions are raised by customs ; in 
America GO millions are raised by customs ; so that there 
is plenty of margin for naising a larger revenue from this 
source in India. My proposal, therefore, is this, that 
-ceitain principal heads should be provincialised straight 
off. I would begin with land revenue, excise and forests,, 
making them over to Loc,al Governments, and such Local 
•Governments ns would get from them more than they 
actually require just now should be c.alled upon to make 
ffixed allotments to the Government of India. As the 
•Government of India’s revenue from its own sources, such 
as customs, grows, more .and more of the other heads 
should ‘be provincialised. So far the advance has been 
from centralized finance to decentralized finance. When 
■the process of decentralization is completed — .and we are 
yet a good way from completion — we have to advance 
■from that to federal finance, which should be our goal. 
And I have indicated briefly how we may gradually pro- 
ceed towards a federal b.asis. 

There is one matter of some importance on which I 
would like to say a word before I finish, and that is the 
•question of Provincial taxation raised by my Hon’ble 
friend Mr. Quin. My Lord, this is a very important 
matter, and I quite recognise that Provincial finance will 
mot attain an independent position unless and until 
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Provincinl Counrilp Iinvp llio powers of toxalion ; lint 
I think tin's is n very dilliciilt prolilpui, anfl things pi^nmil- 
!}• will have (o n<lv.nnro n groat doa! heforo {hr*o powers 
can ho safolv confornnl on tho<.c Cotiiirih- ; in nnv ra«f> I 
urge, there slionhl he no hnrry in regard lo (In’*-. 1 thin!,-, 

in the first plare, tlic pr.>-.fnf p:arti<*e of di'-rt!; • ijip' Pro- 
vinci.al Budgets inu'-t he w< I1 f<-t!l(d, and (fio j.uhJie 
opinion in the dilfi'ren* Provine< ‘ jneaf tralro itwdf f. ]( 
the Provineial Governments niurh tnoje f];atj i- doing 
to-day. Secondly, hefore power,- of taro*'! u are e'in.''< ru'd 
on Local Govornmenf s, it •<. lar--- --.ry that er, 
Government should l.e n Cnir.ri! the.t tf.rnen?, with 
Governor at its head, cenjirg f.-e- n from Enghind, And, 
thirdly, it is necessary that tlorr 'houM he nneh rt. d 
majority of Mcinhcr.s in the-e ('Vnir.n!--. When thi' p^,. f. 
tion is reached, I third: pov.<r; of tasation mav <af,.jv j.„ 
entrusted to Provincird Cour <-;!•, till ;},,-n T nruJd 
keep those pov.-fr-' in the Irir.d' of !?.;• f’<.ur;e!l. h'itrdlv 
as rcg.ird.s harrowlr.g. that v.iH l.av . '!!!,. rift.-r pov.eja^ 
of taxation have hw-n ronferr* .1. l-.nt 1 fo-.r it rvili U- «e(j;e 
time before we .are ariually r-.hjf t.i tle-r- * p.. 
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\The Council met on the 25th ^[arch 1012, for the final 
debate on the Budget, Uis Excellency Lord IlarJ/mge jjresid- 
ing, Mr. GoJehale made the folloioing speech : — ] 

My Loi’d, I propose to make a few observations to- 
day on the general state of our finances, but, before doing 
that, I would like, with Your Lordship’s permission, to 
make one or two references of a personal nature. ]\Iy 
Lord, this is the last time when my Hon’ble friend. Sir 
James Meston, will sit in this Council, at any rate as 
Financial Secretary, .and I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank him publicly, and in Your Excellency’s 
presence, for .all the v.aluablo assistance which he has 
uniformly given to non-qfBcial members during the last 
three years. Ever accessible, ever courteous, ever helpful, 
the Hon’ble Member has enabled many of us to perform 
our duty in this Council better than we could otherwise 
have done. He has believed whole-he.arbedly in the new 
order inaugurated by the recent reforms ; and he has also 
believed in the capacity of non-ofhci.al members to rise 
'equal to their new responsibilities. And if this Council 
has not wholly dis.appointed expectations, the result, at 
any r.ate on the financial side of our discussions, is in no 
small measui-e due to the sympathetic and geherous atti- 
tude of the Hon’ble Member tow.ards us. My Lord, our 
best wishes .accompany Sir James Meston in his new and 
exalted sphere, and I e<arnestly trust that, when his five 
years of office are over, he will return again to this Council 
as Finance Minister. I think, my Lord, there is a great 
deal to be said'in favour of the view that membership of 
the GovcBrnment of India should be the last rung of the 
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onicitlin-iilor ill cotiiilry, ntul Uiul tlio-e iiioinlK'is of 
till*’ Civil StTvir" w!m :iro iimrki'il out, for Liontoiinnt- 
GovMnoi>!iipi= ^llon](i complvto tlioir tonuro of oflico ns 
liO.'uK of rroviiu'c*' I'pforo 'hoy roiiio niid join tlio A'ico- 
r'lyV l's<i,'u(iv»! Cnnnril. 

Mv Loiil, I wntiiti ni'.vt lilci' to .viv a wonl nbonl. 
iny Ilon’i'li! fiiond. Sir Ctiy I'Ict tuooil Wilson. Wo Imvo 
nil hrnni ‘lint lio propocos .•-liortly to "o on .<ix months’ 
IcMVO to lYTrnit, his ht nlth, nrnl wo till ft-rvontly hoj>o that, 
lio will ronio IcK'h nt. tho oml of that, period with liis 
hoilth fully rct toicd and tluif ho will rontinuo to jircside 
over his Depirlmcnt for th<‘ full period of his tippoint- 
niont. My Lord, the p<-rfinnfJ of this Council on its non- 
ollicial side will have nnder;,'oiie considernldo clinngcs 
heforo tlio Ilon’hh' Menther',- return, hec-iuse in tho inter- 
val there will ho a new election, and, while some of ns 
may jio'-'-ilily not want to come haeh, tho eonstituoneie.s 
may not want to send some othct> b.iclc, and therefore it 
would not he inappropriate if we, non-onicitil members, 
seek to give brief expre^^sion on the present occasion to 
the ;.reat admiration and the very higli regtird in whicli 
wo hold Sir (tuy Fleetwood M'ilson. My Lord, with his 
mind saturated with the best traditions of English public 
life of which ho was a dose observer for many years, the 
Ilon'blo ]\remher’s presence in this Coundl lias been 
simply invaluable to us at a time when onr own tnidition 
i.s slowly evolving here. "We liavo never found Sir Guy 
Wilson wra]»])ed up in ofiicinl re.sorve. lie has often 
presented new points of view to us and ho has himself 
been always anxious to enter into our feelings and our 
thoughts. And his delightful nnd high-minded courtesy 
hns made it a pleasure to have anything to do witli liim. 
llis great familiarity with the principles of M^'estern 
IG 
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finance has enabled liim to manage our finances wisely 
nnd skilfully, and his attachment to the Gladstonian 
tradition of economy has left its impress on the adminis- 
tration of this country. In regard to our genenvl nfl'airs, 
too, it is well-known that Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson’.s in- 
lluence has been strongly on the side of popular progress. 
My Lord, the country needs men of his type in the 
Government — men of warm sj'mpathies, of sturdy inde- 
pendence, and deep devotion to its truest and best 
interests ; and once again I earnest!)’ express the hope 
that Sir Guy will come back fully restored to health and 
will continue his services to India to the furthest limit of 
time to which they can be stretched. 

Sly last word, my Lord, will be about this great 
and beautiful city. Speaking at the Calcutta Club the 
■other day, Your Lordship expressed the great regret 
with which you viewed the prospect of tins city soon 
ceasing to be your winter headquarters in future. M.ay 
we, non-oflicial members of this Council, ask to be permit- 
ted to respectfully, join in that regret ! 1 say nothing on 
this occasion about the great, the momentous, chaiiges 
.which were announced by His Imperial IVIajesty the King- 
Emperor at Delhi, Looking into the future with the eye 
of faith and of hope, I do believe that these changes, 
whatever temporary inconvenience or disloc.ation they may 
occasion, will do good in the end both to the Province of 
Bengal and to the country taken as whole. But, what- 
ever the future m.ay hold in its womb, the thought that' 
.this Council, which has grown from the smallest begin- 
nings to its present dimensions in this city, meets here 
to-day for the last time, is a thought that must make the 
ibeart heavy. My Lord, it is not merely the infinite 
Icindness and hospitality which we members, coming from 
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otlicr Proviiu'ps, linve nlwnyf; rocfivpd from (he people 
of C':>lcntt.:i, it IS iiot inorolv tlio frionrls (lint ^%•o linvc 
uiatlo hero, (lint we rh-ill miss ; it is the en(iro 
innoonce of Caleii(t:i anti nil that Calcutta stands for 
that, will now he lost to us. Some of us, iny J<ord, have 
been cominjt to this city now for man}' years — J for one 
have come here continuously now for eleven years — and 
we have learnt to fetd the same enthusiasm for this 
wonderful land wliich the people of 13en"al feel. 

Jts waving fields, its nohle streams, its lich and 
wonderful vegi'tation of every hind, thiow on ns now 
the '•ame spell that the )>eoplo of this Provineo 

experience, and the warm-heartedness of its society, its 
culture, it*- spiiitual outlook on life, and the intensity of 
its national aspiration have produced a deep and abiding 
impression iijion otir lives. My Lor<l, wo bid adieu to this 
city with profound regret, and with every good wish for 
its continued pro'-perity that the iioart of man can frame. 
And wo fervently trust that, great as has boon its past, its 
futuit! will he even greater. 

My Jvord, I will now say a few words on the general 
state of our finances. AVe are, as everybody who knows 
anything about our finances knows, on the cve of a very 
considerable disturbance in our accepted standards both of 
revenue and expenditure. Tliero is no question wliatover 
that the financial position of the country, taken as a whole, 
is both sound and strong ; but the fact that we are on the 
■eve of this disturbance makes it necessary that there 
.should bo a careful and comprehensive examination of the 
wliole position. On the one side, my Lord, our opium- 
revenue will soon bo extinguished ; on the other side, 
heavy and continuously increasing additions Avill be 
■encessary to our expenditure on certain sendees, specially 
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education and sanitation. Then, my Lord, I hope, I most- 
earnestly hope, that our military expenditure, the burden, 
of which we have so long borne patiently, and which is- 
really far beyond our capacity to bear, will be materially 
lightened as a result of the. labour on Avhich -Sir William 
Nicholson and his Committee will soon enter, I therefore 
suggest that this is just the juncture when a comprehen- 
sive inquiry into the whole financial position may be 
undertaken by a strong Royal Commission. There are 
three outstanding features of the position. A top-heavy 
administration, much too costly for our resources, a 
crushing weight of military burdens, and a scheme 
of taxation which, though not much more burden- 
some in its total incidence than in- other countries,, 
presses much more heavily on the poorer than on the 
middle and the upper classes of the community. These 
are 'the outstanding features of our financial positisn.. 
India, it must always be boi-ne in mind, is a very poor 
country and the largest revenue that we on possibly raise 
must be small, judged by' the standards of the West. 
The question, therefore, as to how to adjust our revenue 
to our gi’owing requirements in certain directions is one of 
prime importance. My Lord, I, for one, shall be glad 
when our opium-revenue disappears ; not only because 
I feel it to be a stain on u.®, but also because its presence 
in an uncertain state is very inconvenient from the stand- 
point of economy. The uncertainty that invests it is a 
great disturbing factor in our budget, and the large 
surpluses which it brings to the Government, however 
convenient they maj' be for certain purposes, cannot but be 
demoralizing in their effect on economy, because the 
strongest Finance I\Iinistei*, with the utmost in.sistence 
that he can lay on rigid economy, cannot resist a certain 
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-amount of wasteful expenditure in the presence of such 
large surpluses. MHien the opium-revenue disappears — 
and I understand that it will not take long now before 
it disappears — we shall be in a position to know 
where exactly we stand, and then it is that certain 
<]uestions will require to be taken into serious and 
■careful consideration, so that a definite financial 
policy may be laid down foi the country which should 
•be adhered to in all essentials, independently of the 
particular views or inclinations of individual Einan'ce 
Members. The questions that require speciall}’^ to be 
considered are how to readjust our old taxation so that its 
incidence should press less severely on certain classes — 
the poorest classes of the country ; how to widen, if neces- 
sary, the present basis of taxation so that more money 
may be found for education, sanitation, .and similar’ 
serrtces ; in what directions expenditure must be kept 
down, and in what directions expenditure must be in- 
creased. \Ye want enquiry into these things by a strong 
Commission so that the future may be shaped in accord- 
ance with a definite policy laid down, after taking a com- 
prehensive view of the whole question. For instance, my 
Lord, I hold that we can raise a much larger revenue than 
we do at present from our Customs mthout its proving 
burdensome to an}’ section of the community. The po.S' 
sibility of r.aising revenue from certain sources, which at 
present yield nothing, must also be publicly examined. 
Then there is the question of reducing the State demand . 
on land, especially in raij’atwari tracts, and the extension 
of the permanent settlement to areas w’here it does not at 
present exist, subject to the condition that agricultura 
incomes above a certain minimum should be liable to pay 
the income-tax. There is also the question as to-' ' 
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larger recurring grants for Ioc.al bodies may be provided so 
that they siiould be bettor able than at present to perform 
their duties satisfactorily, and how provi.sion may bo made 
for steadily expanding allotments to education, sanitation^ 
and medical relief. I therefore urge that when the opium- 
revenue is about to disappear, the occasion .should be utilis- 
ed to appoint a strong llo^’al Commission to consider the 
v.'hole subject of the basis of our taxation and the probable 
future course of our expenditure. One important reason 
why such an inquiry is neccss.ary is the extreme rapidity 
with which the personnel of the Government change.s in 
this country. A Finance Minister, or any other member 
of Government, holds office for only five years ; he take.s 
some time to make himself acquainted with the problems 
of his department or the state of things in the country, and 
"by the time ho is in a position to handle important questions 
well, the time also comes for him to think of leaving. If 
members of Government were to remain in this country 
after their retirement, the knowledge and experience which 
' they acquired in their respective offices would still be 
av.ailable to us. What happens at present is that every 
successor has to begin not where his predecessor ended but 
his predecessor also began, and thus a large amount of 
most useful and necessaiy knowledge is I’epeatedly lost and 
has to be repeatedly acquired over and o%'er again, with the 
result that we seem to be living more or less from hand to 
mouth and without a large settled policy adopted as a re- 
. suit of wide and thorough knowledge and ample discussion- 
1, therefore, urge my Lord, that when the opium- 
revenue is about to be extinguished, as we understand it 
will soon be, the Government should take steps to appoint 
a Royal Commission so that the whole financial position of 
the country may be carefully examined. 



HOUSE ACCOMMODATION JN CANTONMENTS. 

[Jt a nf th*' Infpf'n'il Lfijialnlirr Council held on 

J'l-idaVy the 1.)(h Fchritan/ lUOd, IJis ExccUenri/ Lord 
Cnrzon prc.'ddintj, the Council considered the Report of the 
Sdret Committee on the Rill to mukc better provision for 
ecciirinp house aceommodation for officers in Canfomnents, 
The Ifon. ^fr. Vn<jh moved that in clause sub-clause {!) 
of the Bill, as amended hi/ the Cclect Committee, the definition 
of “ ^ranter' ” be omitted. In sujipen-linij the amendment, the 
lion, .\fr. C. K. Cohhale spohe as follows : — ] 

Yoviv Excellency, — As Oovornment hi\vo been plenpod 
to accept the ninciulniont moved by the llon'blc ^Ir. Pngb, 
I do not think it is necessary for mo to say anything in. 
support of it; but, if Your Excellency nill bear with mo, 
I will, following the example of my ITon’ble friend 
j^Ir. Bilgnimi, make a few observations on the general 
character of the measure which the Council ni'o invited to 
pass to-day. My Lord, it is true that I have signed the 
llcport of the Select Committee subject to dissent in one 
particular only, but 1 don’t mind confessing that I regard 
all legi.slation of this nature with a considerable amount of 
mi.sgiving. I am free to recogni.se that Government have 
been by no means precipitate in proceeding with this 
measure, ns it has been before the public, in one form or 
another, for nearly thirteen years. I also recognise that 
large and important modifications have been introduced 
into the Bill to soften the stringency of its original pro- 
visions, and now that Government have accepted the 
amendment of which the Hon’ble Mr. Pugh had given 
notice, I think they liavo done nenidy' all that lay in their 
power, short of dropping the Bill, to pi’ovide what have to 
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be considered as reasonable safeguards to protect the 
legitimate interests of house-owners in cantonments. But, 
m}' Lord, when .all this is admitted — and I m.ake the 
admission most grateful!}’ — the fact remains that legislation 
of so exceptional a chaiacter, interfering as it does with 
the normal freedom of contract between house-owners and 
tenants, can be justified only on grounds of the strongest 
necessity ; and there is ample evidence in the opinions and 
memorials laid before the Select Committee to show that' 
in the case of a large number of cantonments such neces- 
sity does not exist. In these cantonments no difficulty 
has been experienced in the past in the matter of obtain- 
ing house accommodation for military officers, the number 
of bungalows available being largely in excess of military 
requirements, and a certain proportion of these bungalorys 
remaining, .as a m.atter- of fact, vacant from ye.ar to year. 
Poona is a typical instance of this class of cantonments. It 
has been estimated that the number of military officers re- 
quiring house-accommodation in Poona is .about 1 60 ; while 
the-number of bungalows in Milibiry lines is over 200. Now 
all these 160 officers do irot take a house each. The 
younger officers gener.ally prefer chumming, three or four 
in a house. A considerable number reside in the 'Western 
India Club and in hotels and a few live even in Civil lines. 
The result is that every ye.ar a cei’tain number of houses 
remain without tenants. It may be urged that it is not 
intended to put the proposed enactment into oper.ation at 
once in all cantonments throughout India, That is true • 
but ns soon as the Bill is passed, the matter gets out of 
the hands of the Legislatui-e, and then it is all a question 
of the discretion of Government in their executive capa- 
city, which, it will be admitted, is quite a different thing. 
J do not say that this discretion will not, ns .a rule, be 
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-wisel}’ exercised, but it is concievable that a Local Govern- 
ment may not always be able to withstand the pressure of 
the military authorities, who would naturally not be 
reluctant to be armed with the drastic powers which this 
Bill vests ill them, when once the Act is extended to a 
<;antonment. And I think there is reason to fear that the 
operation of this enactment, with all the safeguards it 
contains, is likel}’ to prove in practice more or less pre- 
judiciarto the interests of house-owners. The Legislature, 
my Ijord, may make the letter of the law as severely 
impartial ns it can. The law itself has to be enforced 
through the medium of human beings, who are not free 
from prejudice. And in the present case it will be worked 
■ b}' military men, who are so accustomed to prompt nnd 
unquestioning obedience that they are often not likely to 
trouble themselves much about nice points of law in 
•enforcing their wishes. The Bill provides for referring 
■all important matters of disagreement between house- 
owners and tenants to Committees of Arbitration. It 
remains to be seen how far the safeguard of these Com- 
mittees proves to be effective in practice. Past experience 
■of these bodies in cantonments is not very encouraging. 
On this point I need quote no other testimony than that 
of the Hon’ble Mr. Hardy, who has described his experi- 
ence of these Committees in the following terms ; — ‘ I have 
been a member on these Committees, and I am bound to 
say I thought their tendency was to be hard on the 
house- owner.’ Let us hope that the Arbitration Com- 
mittees that will be constituted under the proposed 
■enactment will give .greater satisfaction. In one respect 
the Bill is certain to cause loss to house-owners. Where 
a non-military tenant is ejected in favour of a military 
tenant under the coeicive clauses of the Bill, the -house is 
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sure to be shunned by non-military tenants after that, and' 
so, if at any time the house-owner fails to get a military 
tenant for it, it is likely to remain without a tenant. 
I have made these observations to emphasize 
respectfully the great need there is for exhausting all 
ordinary remedies befoi’e resorting to the somewhat 
violent disturbance of the normal relations between 
house-owners and tenants which this Bill authorises,, 
especially in the case of those cantonments in which 
the inconvenience complained of in the preamble of the 
Bill has not assumed serious dimensions and where 
the requii'ements of the military are of a fixed character. 
I believe, in such cantonments, Government might, with 
advantage, try the plan of selecting themselves the requir- 
ed number of bungalows once for all, and requiring their 
officers to occupy them for fixed rents. Such an arrange- 
ment, I submit, will be more equitable than that contem- 
plated in the Bill, because there Avill be a reciprocity of 
obligations under it. For if house-owners will be thereby 
required to place their bungalows at the disposal of military 
officers, these latter, in their turn, will be bound to occupy 
them ; and the chances of friction between house-owners 
and military officers will be minimised. Of course, where 
the evil mentioned in the preamble has grown so 
serious that such a simple plan will not be practicable, the 
proposed enactment will have to be enforced, for no one 
can question the fact, that cantonments exist primai’ily for 
the accommodation of military men, and they must fulfil 
that purpose under any circumstances. But in regard to 
these cantonments, i.e., where it will be found necessary 
to enforce the new law, I would venture to make one sug- 
gestion, and that is, that Government should publish 
every year a statement showing the number of cases in 
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whicli tlie coercive clauses of the Bill have been enforced 
during the yeai’. I think the mere fact that such a re- 
turn will have to go up to the Government will tend to 
sober the excess of zeal on the part of cantonment author- 
ities and %vill prove a salutary addition to the safeguards 
which have been already provided in the Bill. My Lord^ 
it was not possible for me to bring up these suggestions in 
the shape of amendments, and I thought I might submit 
them to the consideration of Government in the course of 
this discussion. 



TUE OFFICIAL SEOKETS ACT. 

\Ai a vieeting of the Ivipcrial Legislative Council, held on 
Fridag the J/th Dcccmhev WOd, the JJon'lle Sir T. Jluleigh 
presiding, the iJon. }fr. A. T. Arundel moved that the Bill 
to amend the Indum Official Secrets Act JSSP, he referred to 
a Select Committee. The Hon. il/r. 6’. K. Gohhalc opposed 
the motion in the following speech : — ] 

Sii, this Bill, both in its principle .and its clotaiI.«, is 
open to such gr-avo objection that it is a matter for pro- 
found rogiob that Government should ever have thought 
of introducing the measure. The Englishman, in a recent 
issue, describes the Bill as calculated to ilufc.Manize the 
Indian Administration, and s.ays that ‘ it is inconceivable 
that such an enactment can bo idacod on the Statute-book 
oven in India.’' This, no doubt, is strong language, but I 
think, it is none too strong, and in view of the quarter 
from which it comes, it sliould give Government pause. 
Fourteen\ears ago, when the Indian Oflicial Secrets Act 
was passed, there was no discussion in the Council, ns the 
measin e was introduced and passed at Simla. But there 
avero two considerations in its favour : first, that a similar 
Act had already b'5en passed in England and it w.as appli- 
cable to all tlie dominions of His Jlajesty, including India, 
and so the Indian Act was a mere Indian edition of the 
English Law alre.ady in force in India ; and, secondly, it 
related principally to Haval and Military Secrets, and it 
•could be argued that, as such seex'ets concerned questions 
■of the country’s safet}', it Avas necessary for Government 
to have drastic powers for preventing their disclosure. 
The present Bill, however, proposes to make altemtions of 
:sO astounding a nature in that Act that it is. difficult to 
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speak of thgm with that restraint which should character- 
ize all utterances in this Chamber. To state the matter 
briefly, the Bill proposes to make throe pi’incipal changes 
in the old Act : first, it proposes to place Civil matters on a 
level with ISTaval and hlilitary matters ; secondly, in place 
of the pi’esent provision that a person who enters an office 
for the purpose of wrongfully obtaining information is liable 
to be punished under the Act, it is now proposed to enact 
that whoever, ‘ without lawful authority or permission (the 
proof whei’eof shall be upon him), goes to a GoVeinment 
office,’ commits an offence under the Act ; and, thirdly, it 
is proposed to make all ofiences under the Act cognisable 
and non-bailable. Now, Sir, it is difficult to imagine that 
an}' I’esponsible officer of Government conversant, in 
any degree, with the administration of the country, and 
possessing the least regard for the professed character 
of British rule, could have draftetl these amendments. 
Take the first proposal to place Civil matters on a 
level with N.aval and Military matters. The Civil 
administration of the country ranges from the highest 
concerns of State policy which engage the attention of the 
Yiceroy down to the pettiest detail of the routine work of 
a village official. The word ‘ secret ’ is nowhere defined, 
and it must, therefore, include all official information not 
authoritatively notified by the Government to the public. 
And I want to know if it is seriously intended to make the 
publication of even the most trivial news in connection 
with this vast Civil administration of the countiy penal — 
such news, for instance, as the transfer of a Government 
officer from one place to another — unless it has first 
appeared in a Government resolution or any other official 
notification. And yet this would be the effect of the 
proposed amendment. The Englishman calls this Russianiz- 
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iiii» (he lulinitii'-trafioii, tuifl lie i« Mifitltd to tlir* (InnkHof 
iho jxililir for Jiiti pout-rful njid Wi*.intorc' rnfid-ir). For 
1ii(’ Hill, I'Vfii if it hci’oiuOM litu-, will not in iinu-tlco ntlVrt 
liini or till' otfior (-rlitoir, of Aiit'lo-Intlinn f woiinl 

lil:i! to !■(•(> tlif ollii’Iiil who v.ouhl venture to ntrc-t nnd 
innrrli to tlio poliro thru ii tin* rdiiot of nn Ati(;lo-lT!fli'in 
piij'cr. Hilt .*^0 far Hi. (ndinn editoni nre roncenicd, 
arc, 1 fear, oHit'er.i in tin's counfi y, \vho uoiihJ not i'’* lony 
for an opportunity to nuireh wlioli> ^Mtti^lin|)^ t»f them to 
tiio police Ihaun. It is ilren'lfnl to thinic fif the ahn-e of 
authority wliieli is alniost cerfain to result from tin’? 
placinjt of Indian editors, especidlly tlie *niallcr ones 
niiuni;' tliem, ho eoinpletel)* at llio ineiey of tho-e v.honi 
they ronstantly initalc or displenj-e hy tiieir eritirisni. It 
iniltlit lie said tliat, wliile Government have no oiijection 
to tlie autliorisod laiidication of oflicial news of minor 
importance, tliey certainiy want to prevent tho publication 
of papers, such as tlie confidential ctrcnlars about the wider 
employment of Europeans and Eurasians jn the Hublic 
Service, which were published hy some of the Indian 
papers last year. Noiv, in the fu>t place, the Hill does not 
distinguisli between mattoi*s of smaller and greater import- 
ance. And, secondly, even on the Jiigher ground on which 
tho measure may bo sought to bn defended, I submit that 
tho Bill, if passed into law, will <lo inavlculable mischief. I 
think, Sir, tliat in a country like India, while Xaval and 
Military secrets rcipiire to bo protected, if anything, 'ivith 
-oven greater strictnc.ss than in England, tho very revei’so 
is tho case with matters concerning tho Civil administia- 
tion. Tho responsibility of the Government to the people 
in this country is nlorely moral ; it is not legal, ns in tlie 
West. There is no machinery here, ns in Western coun- 
tries, to secure that tho interests of tho general public will 
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'not be sacrificed in favour of ' a class. The cilticism 
■of the Indian Press is the only outward check 
operating continuous!}’ upon the conduct of a bure- 
aucracy, possessing absolute and unconti’olled power. 
I can undei’stand the annoyance caused to the 
officers of Government by the publication of circulars, such 
4is were made f,ubh’c last ye.ar. But are Government wise 
in permitting this feeling of annoy.ance to so influence 
them as to make them come forward with a proposal to 
•close an obvious safety-valve and drive popular discontent 
inw.ards ? The proper and only remedy, worthy of the 
British Government, for whatever is really deplorable in 
the present state of things, is not to gag newspapers as 
proposed in this bill, but to discouiage the issue of confi- 
flential circulars which seek to take away in the dark what 
has been promised again and again in Acts of Parliament, 
the Proclamations of Sovereigns, and the responsible utter- 
ances of successive Viceroys. From the standpoint of 
rulers, no less than that of the ruled, it will be most 
unfoitunate if Indian papers were thus debarred from 
writing about matters which agitate the Indian community 
most. What happened, for in.stance, last year, when those 
circulars were published ? For some time before their 
publication, the air was thick with the rumour that 
Government had issued orders to shut out Indians from 
all posts in the Railway Department, carrying a salary of 
Rs. 30 and upwards a month. It was impossible to believe 
a statement of this kind, but it was not possible to contra- 
dict it effectively when it was practically on every tongue, 
The damage done to the prestige of Government was 
considerable, and it was only when the circulars were 
published that the exact position came to be understood. 
The circulars, as they stood, were bad enough in all 
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conscience, but they were not so bad as the public had 
believed them to be. What was laid down in them was 
not that Indians were to be shut out fi-om all appointments 
higher than Es. 30 a month, but that Eurasians and 
Europeans were to have, as far as practicable, a preference 
in making appointments to such posts. The fear that 
such lamentable departures from the avowed policy of 
Government might be dragged into the light of day act at 
present as an effective cheek on the adoption of unjust 
measures, and I think it will have a disastrous effect on the 
course of administration, if this check were to be done 
away with .and nothing better substituted in its place. As. 
regards the second amendment, which w ould m.ake a man’s 
merely going to an office withotit lawful authority or per- 
mission an offence, I am sure Government have not con- 
sidered what this will mean in practice. A very large 
amount of the work of lower officials is transacted by the 
people concerned going to their offices without permission 
expressly obtained. Petitioners, for instance, often have 
to go to offices for making inquiries about what has 
happened to fheir petitions. They rarely receive written 
replies, and it will now be in the power of any police 
officer to get a man against whom he has a grudge, or from 
whom he wants to extort anything, into trouble by 
alleging that he had gone to an office of Government 
‘ without lawful authority.’ This will be putting a most 
dangerous power into the hands of the lower police, about 
•whose character, as a class, the less said, the better. Even 
ah innocent friendly visit by a private individual to an 
official friend of his .at the latter's office can, under this 
Bill, be construed into an offence. I am sure nothing 
could be farther from the intention of Govei-nment, and I 
am astonished that greater care w'as not taken in drafting 
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the Bill to coafiue it to the object Government had in view. 
Lastly, it is proposed to make offences under this Act cog- 
nizable and non-bailable — whicii means that a person 
charged with an offence under this Act is to be arrested at 
once, but he is not to be liberated on bnil — and yet thei-e 
is to be no trial till the sanction of the Local Government 
has been obtained. This may take weeks and even months, 
and finally, it may never be accorded, and the person 
arrested is all the while to rot in detention. I cannot 
understand how a iirocedure so abhorrent to ordinary no- 
tions of fairness should ha%’e commended itself to Govern- 
ment. The only redeeming feature in this most deplorable 
business is that among the opinions which the Government 
of India have received from their own officers, there are 
some that strongly deprecate the measure — at least in its 
more serious aspects. And I think it is a matter for 
special satisfaction that the Government of Bengal has 
spoken out so plainly against placing Civil matters on a 
level with the Naval and Military, Sir, I protest against 
the very introduction of this Bill. I protest against the 
spirit in which it has been conceived. I protest against its 
provisions generally. And as I cannot imagine any pos- 
sible amendment of the measure which can make it accept- 
able to me, my only course is to vote against this motion 
to refer it to a Select Committee. 

\At a 'meeting of the I'ni'perial Legislative Council held- 
on Friday the Jfth March 1904, Sis Axcellency Lord Ourzon 
presiding, the Son’hle Sir A. T. Arundel moved that the 
Report of the Select Committee on the Bill to amend the 
Official Secrets Act, 1889, he taken into consideration. The 
Movbhle Mr. C. K. Gokhale then spoke as follows : — ] 
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put to the Vote, "When the Bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee in December last, my Hon’ble friend Nawab Saiyid 
Muhammad and myself deemed it our duty to enter an 
emphatic protest against the general character and the lead- 
ing provisions of the proposed measure, because in the form 
in whichit then stood, it was impossible to have any patience 
with the Bill, Since then, however, thanks to the assur- 
ances given by Your Lordship on your return to Calcutta, 
and the conciliatory attitude adopted by the Hon’ble 
Membei' in charge of the Bill in the Select Committee, the 
Bill has been largely altered, and I gladly recognize that 
several most obj.!ctionable features have either been wholly 
removed or have been greatly softened. Having made this 
acknowledgment, I deem it necessary, my Lord, to submit 
that unless the Bill is further amended on the lines of the 
more important amendments of which notice has been 
given, the alterations made so far will fail to allay the 
apprehensions that have been so justly aroused. Sly 
Hon’ble friends Mr. Bose and Nawab Saiyid Muhammad 
and myself have signed the Report of the Select Committee 
subject to dissent only on two points, and we have expres- 
sed that dissent in the mildest terms that we could possib- 
ly find to convey our meaning. "We did this both to mark 
our sense of the conciliatory manner in which the Hon’ble 
Member in charge of the Bill received many of our sugges- 
tions, and in the hope that, by thus removing from our 
dissent all trace of the angry criticisms to which the Bill 
lias been subjected, we might make it easier for Govern- 
ment to proceed further in the direction of meeting the 
objections urged by the public. My Lord, I earnestly 
ttrust that in this hope we shall not be altogether disap- 
.pointed. I do not Avish to anticipate anything T may have 
ibo say when the amendments of .which I have given notice 
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come up for consideration. But I cannot let this motion 
be put to the vote without saying that the Bill, even as 
amended, is open to serious objection, that no case has 
been made out for it, that the safeguards to which the 
Hon’ble Member referred in presenting the Report of the 
Select Committee are more or less illusory, and that unless 
the Bill is further amended, it must tend unduly to curtail 
the liberty of the Press, not so much perhaps, by what 
. Govei’nment may actually do, as by the fear of what they 
may do. The striking unanimity with which the entire 
Press of the country, Anglo-Indian as well as Indian, has 
condemned the measure must convince the Government 
that the opposition to the Bill is not of a mere partisan 
character, but that it is based upon reasonable grounds, 
which it is the duty of Government to remove. If, how- 
ever, Government are not prepared to do this, I would res- 
pectfully urge even at this last moment that the Bill 
should be abandoned altogether. 

\At the same meeting the HorUhle Mr. Oohhale moved, 
that in clause 2 of the Bill as amended, in the proposed defini- 
tion of affairs,” in sub-clause {h) the loords “ or any other 
matters of State ” be omitted. He said : — ] 

Government .are no doubt aware that these are the 
words to which the greatest exception has been taken both 
by the Press and by public associations in the country, and 
if this proposal to omit them is accepted, the greater part 
of the opposition to this measure will, I think, disappear. 
On the other hand, if the words are retained, they will 
render the attempted definition of ‘ civil affairs ’ practically 
valueless, by conferring on Government almost as wide and 
dangerous a power to interfere with the liberty of the 
Press as under the original Bill. My Lord, a definitioiy 
is no definition unless it specifies, or at any rate indicate} 
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■with some degree of definiteness,' what it is that is intend- 
ed to be included ■within its scope, so that a person of 
average intelligence may have no difficulty in understand- 
ing that scope. In the present case, this test fails alto- 
gether on account of the use of such vague and all-embrac- 
ing words as ‘any other matters of State’ in this attempted 
definition. I see that the Hon’ble Sir Arundel Arundel has 
given notice of an amendment to insert the ■\vord ‘ import- 
ant ’ before the ■ivords ‘ matters of State,’ Any other 
important matters of State is, however, as vague and 
may be made as all-embracing as the expression ‘ any 
other matters of State,’ and I do not think the Hon’ble 
Member’s amendment will improve matters in an}-- 
■way. It may be argued, as the Hon’ble IMember did ■when 
presenting the Report of the Select Committee, that the 
definition of ‘ civil affairs,’ even as it stands, need cause no 
apprehension ; because, before any conviction is obtained, 
Government would have to prove (1) that the information 
published was of such a confidential n.ature that the pub- 
lic interest had suffered by its disclosure ; (2) that it had 
been wilfully disclosed ; and (3) that the person disclosing 
it knew that in the interest of the State he ought not to 
have disclosed it at that time. Now, my Lord, these safe- 
guards look ver}' well on' paper ; but I fear in practice 
• they vill not be found very effective. When the Govern- 
ment come forward to prosecute a newspaper on the 
ground that it had disclosed confidential information re- 
lating to matters of State, and that such disclosure had 
harmed public interests, I am afraid a great many Magis- 
trates in India .will require no other proof than the opinion 
of Government to hold that the information published was 
confidential, and that it had prejudicially affected the in- 
terests of the State. As regards wilful communication. 
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that too will be held to be established as a matter of 
course, unless the newspaper proves that the publication 
was due to inadvertence. The knowledge on the part of 
the editor that such public.ation should not have been 
made at the time in the interests of the State will, no 
■doubt, strictly speaking, be more difficult to prove, but 
^lagistuates of the avei’age type in India, in the peculiar 
relation in which they stand to the Executive Government, 
will not be %'ery reluctant to pi’esume such knowledge 
from the fact that the information published was regarded 
b}^ Government as confidential, and from other attendant 
circumstances. Let me take, as an illustration, 
the publication last 3'ear by some of the Indian news- 
papers of a confidential circular addressed to rail- 
way .authorities in this country by the Under-Secretary 
to the Government of India in the Public "Works 
Department in the matter of the wider emploj'ment 
cf Europeans and Eurasians. My Lord, in the state- 
ment made by Your Lordship in December last on the 
subject of the Official Secrets Bill, Your Lordship was 
pleased to state that I had directly attributed the introduc- 
tion of this Bill to the annoyance caused to Government 
by the publication of this circular. May I respectfully ask 
‘leave to correct this misapprehension ? I had mentioned 
this circular only to illustrate my meaning as to the dis- 
tinction which I thought Government might make between 
•civil matters of smaller and of greater importance. My 
■exact words wei’e ; ‘ It may be said that, while Government 
have no objection to the unauthorized publication of official 
•news of minor importance, they certainly want to prevent 
“the publication of papers such as the confidential circulars 
about the wider employment of Europeans and Eurasians 
in the public service,, which were published bv 
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Indian papers last 3’ear.’ And later on, when I spoke of 
the anno3'ance caused to the officers of Government, I 
spoke of ‘ the annoyance caused by the publication of 
circulars such as were made public last year.’ I had thus 
tised the circul.ar only for the purpose of an illustration, 
and I beg leave to use it for a similar purpose again to-day. 
It is probable that, as this circular had been issued with- 
out Your Lordship’s knowledge or the knowledge of the 
Member in charge of Public Works as stated b3' Your 
Lordship on a previous occasion, Government would nob 
sanction a prosecution in this case ; but supposing for the 
sake of argument that they did, how would the matter 
stand ? Government might urge that the publication of 
the circular had inflamed the minds of many Hindus, 
Muhammadans and Parsis against the Government and 
had thus led to increased disaffection in the countr3'. 
And if the ti'ying Magistrate came to accept this view, the 
task of the prosecution would be comparatively simple^ 
The injury to public interests would be held to lie in the 
alleged increased disaffection, and the circular being con- 
fidential, the Magistrate would have no difficulty in hold- 
ing that the publication was wilful ; and the editor would 
be presumed to have known what the consequences of 
such a publicafion would be. It may be that on an appeal 
to the High Courts or similar authrity, the conviction 
may be set aside. But the worry and expense caused to 
the editor by such a prosecution might, in themselves, 
prove a heavy punishment, especially when it is remember- 
ed that the prosecution would have behind it all the' 
prestige, power and resources of the Government. Even if 
no prosecution were actually instituted by the Govern- 
ment under the proposed legislation, the mere fact 
-that the Government was armed with the power to- 
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prosecute c.annot fail to nfiect prejudicially the liberty 
of the Pi'ess in this country. My Lord, nowhere 
throughout the British Empii-e is the Government sO' 
powerful relatively to the governed as in India. No- 
where, on the other hand, is the Press so weak in influence, 
as it is with us. The vigilance of the Press is the only 
check that operates from outside, feebly, it is true, but 
continuous!}', upon the conduct of the Government, which 
is subject to no popular control. It is here, therefore, if 
anywhere, that the Legislature should show special con- 
sideration to the Press, and yet here alone it is proposed 
to arm Government wdth a greater power to control the 
freedom of the Press than in any other part of the Empire. 
]\Iy Lord, we often hear Government complaining of the 
distrust shown by the people in this country, and the 
people complaining of the Government not trusting them 
enough. In such a situation, where again the question is 
further complicated by a tendency on the part of the 
Government to attach undue importance to race or class 
consideration, the wisest and safest and most statesmanlike 
course for it is to conduct its civil administration .as far .as 
possible in the light of day. The Press is in one sense, 
like the Government, a custodian of public intere'.ts, and 
any attempt to hamper its freedom by i-epressivo legislation 
is bound to affect these interests prejudicially, and cmnct 
fail in the end to react upon the position of the Gore^- 
ment itself. My Lord, I fear, that the retention c: th? 
words ‘ or any other matters of State’ in the definitirr rr 
‘ civil affairs ’ mil unduly curtail the liberty of the Frss — 
India, and T, therefore, move that these words b? 
from the definition. 

[Ai the same meeting, the lion. 
having ntoved that the Bill, as amenrhd, he 
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Mr. GoJchale opposed the motion in the follovnng speech ', — ] 
My Lord, the motion now before the Council is only 
a formal one. But as it marks the conclusion of our dis- 
cussion of this important mea.sure, 1 would like to say a 
few words. My Lord, I greatly .regret that Government 
should not h.ave seen their way to accepting even a single 
one of the more important amendments of which notice 
had been given. This is the first time within my experi- 
ence that a legislative measure has been opposed by all 
classes and all sections of the public in this country with 
such absolute unanimity. Of course with our Legislative 
Councils as they are constituted at present, the Govern- 
ment has the power to pass any law it pleases. But never 
before, I think, did the Government dissociate itself so 
completely from all public opinion-- including Anglo-Indian 
public opinion — as it has done on the. present occasion. I 
recognize that the responsibility for the good adminis- 
tration of the country rests primarily on the shoulders of 
the Government. But it is difiicult to allow that this res- 
ponsibility can be satisfactorily discharged, unless the 
Government was supported in its legislative and executive 
measures by some sort of public opinion. My Lord, Your 
Lordship has often declared that it was your constant aspira- 
tion to carry the public with } ou as far as possible in all im- 
portant acts of your administration. I do not think it can 
be said that that aspiration has been in the smallest degree 
realized in the 'present case. The whole position is really 
most extraordinary and very p.ainfully signihcant. Here 
we had a law, already in force, identical in character and 
identical in wording with the law obtaining in the other 
parts of the British Empire. The British Government in 
England, with its vast naval and military concerns and its 
•foreign relations extending over the surface of the whole 
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[Ac a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council, held- 
on Friday the I8th December 1903, His Excellency Lord 
Cur zon presiding, the Hon. Sir T, llaleigh moved that the 
Bill to amend the law relating to the Universities of British 
India be referred to a Select Committee, In opposing the 
motion tlw Hon. Mr. G. K. fiohhale made the following- 
speech : — ] 

My Lord, as this is the occasion on which the princi- 
ple of the Bill may be usefully discussed, I cannot give a 
silent vote on the motion now before us, especially in view 
of the great attention which this subject has received 
during the last three years at the hands of both the 
Government and the public, and the angry controversy 
which has raged round it for most of the time^ In the 
course of the Budget Debate of last year, Your Lordship,, 
while referring to the attitude of the educated classes of 
this country towards University Reform, was pleased to- 
observe — ‘ Surely there are enough of us on both sides, 
who care for education for education’s sake, who are 
thinking, not of party-triumphs, but of the futui-e of 
unborn generations, to combine together and carry the 
requisite changes through.’ My Loi’d, I do not know if my 
claim to be regarded as one of such persons will pass un- 
challenged. But this I venture to say for myself : I hope I 
have given, in my own humble way, some little 
proof in the past of my interest in the cause of 
higher education ; and that, in the ' observations which 
I propose to- oflFer to-day, the only consideration by 
which I am animated is an anxious regard for the 
future of Western education in this land, with the 
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wide diflusion of which are bound up in large measure the 
best interests of both the Government and the people. My 
Lord, in your Budget speech of last year, Your Lordship 
complained of the unnecessary distrust with which the 
educated classes regarded the attitude of the present 
Government tow.ards higher education. I can assure Your 
Lordship that, even among those who have not been able 
to take the same view of this question as Your Lordship’s 
Government, there are men who regret that the difficul- 
ties which already surround a complicated problem should 
be aggravated bj* any unnecessary or unjustifiable mis- 
apprehension about motives. But is it quite clear that the 
Government itself has been free from all responsibility in 
this matter, and that it has given no cause whatever for 
any misapprehension in regard to its object ? Let the 
Council for a moment glance at the circumstances which 
have preceded the introduction of this Bill. More than 
two years ago. Your Lordship summoned at Simla a Con- 
ference of men engaged in the work of education in the 
different Provinces of India. Had the Conference been 
confined to the educational officers of Government, one 
would have thought that Government w.as taking counsel 
with its own officers only, and of course there would have 
been no misunderstanding in the matter. But the pre- 
sence of Dr. Miller at the Confei'ence at once destroj'ed its 
official character, and gave room for the complaint that 
the deliberations were confined to European educationists 
in India only. The fact that the proceedings of the Con- 
ference were kept confidential deepened the feeling of un- 
easiness already created in the public mind by the exclu- 
sion of Indians from its deliberations. Later on, when 
the Universities Commission was first appointed, its com- 
position, as is well known, afforded much ground for 
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■complaint ; and though, to meet public opinion half way, 
Vouf Lordship took the unusual step of offering a seat on 
the Coinmission, almost at the last moment, to Mr. Jus- 
tice Guru Das Banerjee, the objection remained that, 
while missionary enterprise was represented on the Com- 
mission in the person of Dr. Mackichan, indigenous enter- 
prise in the field of education was again left unrepresented, 
The hurried manner in which the Commission went about 
the country and took evidence and submitted its report 
. was not calculated to reassure the public mind. Finally, 
the holding back of the evidence, recorded by the Com- 
mission, on the plea that its publication would involve 
MYinecessavy expense, was very unfortunate, as other 
Commissions had in the past published evidence ten times 
as voluminous and the question > of economy had never* 
been suggested. * Now, ray Lord, every one of these causes 
of complaint was avoidable and I cannot help thinking 
"that a good deal of the apprehension, which every right- 
minded person must deplore, would have been avoided, if 
Government had been from the beginning more careful in 
this matter. The task of reforming the University sys- 
tem in India was, in any case, bound to be formidable, 
and it was much to be wished that it had been possible to 
examine the proposals of Government on their own merits, . 
in the clear light of reason, iinobscured by passion or pre- 
judice or misapprehension of any kind, on one side or the 
•other. 

A misappi’ehension of the motives of the Government 
•cannot, however, by itself explain the undoubted hostility 
of the educated classes of this country to the present 
measure. And it seems to me to be clear that this shaip 
conflict of opinion arises from the different standpoints 
from which the question of higher education is regarded 
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by tlie Government and the people. In inti'oducing this- 
Bijl the other day at Simla, the -Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh 
asked at the outset the question ‘ whether English educa- 
tion has been a blessing or a curse to the people of India,, 
•ind ho proceeded to give the following reply ; — 

In point of fant it has boon both, but much more, 1 believe, a 
blessing than a curse. We note every day the disturbing effects 
of a new culture imposed upon learners who are not always pre- 
pared to receive it; but still it is a great achievement to have 
opened the mind of the East to the discoveries of Western science 
and the spirit of English law. To the Schools .and Colleges 
under our administration we owe some of the best of our fellow 
workers — able Judges, useful officials, and teachers who pass on 
to others the benefit which they have received. To them aiso we- 
owe the disoontontod B A., who has carried away from his college a 
scant modicum of learning and an entirely exaggerated estimate of 
his own capacities, and the great army of failed candidates, who 
besot all the avenues to subordinate employment. 

Hero then we have the principal objection to the- 
present system of University education authoritatively 
stated, namely, that it produces the discontented B.A., 
and a great army of failed candidates. The Hon’ble- 
Member describes these classes as a curse to the country, 
and he claims that his pi’opo.'als are intended to abate this- 
evil. Now, my Lord, I would, in the first place, like to know' 
why ‘the army of failed candidates, who beset the avenues- 
to subordinate employment’ .should be regarded as a curse- 
by the Government any more than any other employer of 
labour regards as a cur.se an e.vcess of the supply of 
labour over the demand. These men do no harm to- 
anyone by the mere fact that they have failed to pass 
an examination or that they .seek to enter the service- 
of Government. Moreover, unless my Hon’ble friend 
is prepared to abolish examinations altogether, or to ■ lay 
down that not less than a certain percentage of candi- 
. dates shall necessarily, be passed, I do not see how he- 
expects to be able to reduce the evil of failed candidates 
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-The Colleges on the Bombay side satisfy most of the 
■conditions that the Hon'ble Member insists upon, and j'et 
the problem of the failed candidates is as much with us 
there ns it is here. As regards the discontented B.A., 
assuming that he is really discontented, will the Hon’ble 
Member tell me how his proposed reconstitution of the 
Universities will make him any more contented ? Does he 
not know that Indians, educated at Oxford or Cambridge, 
who bring away from their Universities more than a 
scant modicum of leax’ning ’ and a by no means ‘ exagger- 
ated estimate of their own capacities’ are found on their 
return to India to be even more ‘ discontented ’ than the 
graduates of the Indian Universities ? The truth is that 
this so-called discontent is no more than a natural feeling 
of dissatisfaction with things as they are, when you have 
on one side a large and steadily growing educated class of 
•the children of the soil, and on the other a close and 
jealously-guarded monopoly of political power and high 
administrative office. This position was clearly, perceived 
and frankly acknowledged by one of the greatest of Indian 
Viceroys — Lord Ripon — who, in addressing the University 
•of Bombay in IS'Ji, expressed himself as follows : — 

I am very strongly impressed 'with the conviction that the 
' spread of education and espeoially of Western culture, carried on 
• as it is under the auspices of this and the other Indian Universi- 
ties imposes new and special difficulties upon the Government of’ 
this country. It seems to me, I must confess, that it is little short 
of folly that we should throw open to increasing numbers the rich 
stores of Western learning ; that we should inspire them with 
European ideas, and bring them into the closest contact with 
English thought; and then that we should, as it were, pay no heed 
to the growth of those aspirations ^yhich we have ourselves created, 
and of those ambitions we have ourselves called forth. To my 
mind "one of the most important, if it be also one of the most 
difficult, problems of the Indian Government in these days is how 
to afford such satisfaction to those aspirations and to those 
ambitions as may render the men who are animated by them the 
iliearty advocates and the loyal supporters of the British Govern- 
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M)' Lord, I think it is in ihe power of Government 
-to convert these ‘discontented B.A’s.’ from cold critics 
into active allies b}' steadil}' associating them more and 
more with the administration of the country, and by 
making ifs tone more friendly to them and its tendencies 
more liberal. This, 1 think, is the only remedy for the 
■evil complained of, and 1 am sure there is none other. " 

Aly Lord, in the speech of the Hon’ble ’Member, to 
which I have already referi’ed, he has argued as follows : — 

Tho evils of the diseonfented B.A'k and the great army of 
failed candidates cannot bo combated witliout improving the 
methods of teaching and examination which produce these results. 
Suoli improvement cannot, however, be secured without reconsti- 
tuting the Senates of tho different Universities. Therefoio it is that 
the Government has thought it necessary to come forward with 
tho proposals embodied in tho present Bill, 

Now, my Lord, I do not think the discontented B.A’s 
will grow rarer or that the ranks of the army of failed 
candidates will become thinner after this Bill becomes law. 
But even if this object of the Hon’ble Member be not 
likely to bo achieved, I am willing to .admit that it would 
be .a great and worthy end to attempt an improvement for 
its own s.ake in the methods of teaching and examination, 
‘and if any one mil make it clear to me that this end is 
likely to be .attained by the adoption of the proposals 
embodied in this Bill, I shall be prepared to give my most 
cordial support to this measure. For, my Lord, I have 
long felt that our present methods of both teaching and 
examination are very imperfect and call for a reform. But 
as far as I can see, there is little in this Bill which will in 
'any way secure that object. It is true that the Hon’ble 
Sir Denzil Ibbetson, in his brief but eloquent speech at 
the first reading, spoke of the necessity of raising the 
character of the teaching .at present imparted in Colleges, 
and he announced that Government had decided ‘ to make 
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for five years special grants in aid of TJnivorsities and 
Colleges whose claims to special assistance in canning out 
the reforms which wo have in view are established, subject 
to an annual limit of live lakhs of rupees !’ The announce- 
ment is a most welcome one, Imt it is cliflicult to see what 
reforms the Government has in view, and until further 
details about the Government scheme are forthcoming, no 
definite opinion can be pronounced on it. Jloreovor, wo 
are just now considering the Hill, and so far ns its provi- 
sions are concerned, there need not bo the least change in 
the present state of things, .so far as the Colleges in the 
Bombay Presidency are concerned. But, my Loid, while 
it is dillicult to allow the claim of the Ilon’blc Sir Ealeigh 
that this Bill will load to an improvement in the methods 
of teaching and examination, there can be no room for 
doubt that the first and most obvious effect of the passing 
of this measure will bo to increase enormously the control 
of Government over Univer.sity mattexs, and to make the 
Univor.sity virtually a Department of the State. This 
increase of control is sought to bo secured both directly 
and indirectly — directly by means of the new provisions 
about the acceptance of endowments and the appoint- 
ment of University Professors and Lecturers, the 
affiliation of Colleges and the making of regulations — 
and indirectly by the proposed reconstruction of J;he 
Senate and the poxver of censorship in regard to its 
composition which Government will now bo able to 
exercise every ‘five years. My Lord, if Government 
cannot trust the Senate e . on to accept endowments with- 
out its own previous sanction, or to make appointments 
to endowed Professorships or Lectureships, if Government 
is to have the power to affiliate or disaffiliate any institu- 
tion against the unanimous opinion of both the Senate 
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nnd the Syndicate, if it may make any additions it pleases 
to the regulations submitted by the Senate for its sanction 
and may even in some cases make the regulations themselves 
mthoub consulting the Senate, I do not see that much 
dignity or independence is loft to the Senate under such 
circumstances. And when, in addition to so much direct 
control, Government takes to itself the power of not only 
nominating practically nine-tenths of the Fellows but also 
of rcvising their lists every five years, I think no exception 
can bo taken to the description that the Senate under tho 
circumstances becomes a Dop.ai-tmont of tho State. My 
Lord, much was said during the last three years about the 
necessity of giving a preponderant voice to men actually 
eng.aged in tho w’ork of education in the deliberations of 
tho University ; very little, on the other hand, was heard 
about tho necessitj' of incre.ased Government control. In 
the proposals, however, with which Government has now 
come forw.ard w'hile no statutory provision has been made 
for a duo representation of Professors and teachers in the 
composition of tho Senate, Government has virtually 
absorbed nearly all real power and made everything" 
dependent upon its own discretion. The spirit in which 
the Government has chosen to deal with the Universities 
in this Bill appears to me to be more French than Englislu 
Was it really necessary to revolutionize their position so 
completely in the interests of education alone ? After all. 
Government itself is responsible for tho composition of 
existing Senates, and what guarantee is thoro that the 
power of nomination, which has been admittedly’ exercised 
with considerable carelessness in tho past, will be used 
any better in the future ? ]\roreover, thoro are men on tie 
existing Senates who have all along taken great interest m 
the affairs of the Universities, but who have perhaps msis- 
18 
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themselves disagreeable to those who are regarded as the 
special representatives of Government in those bodies. 
And it is very probable that these men may not be includ- 
ed among those who wiU now form the reconstructed 
Senates. If this happens, will it be just ? My Lord, I 
am personally not opposed to the idea of a limited Senate, 
and were the question not complicated by fears of probable 
injustice in the first reconstruction, I should even be dis- 
posed to support the idea strongly. I also recognize that, 
if we are to have a limited Senate, it is necessary to pro- 
vide for a certain number of seats falling vacant every 
year, so that there should be room for a continuous intro- ' 
duction of qualified new men ; and if these vacancies 
eannot be expected to arise in the natural course of things 
— ^by retirement or death — it is necesssry to make the 
Eellowships terminable. But one essential condition in a 
scheme of a limited Senate with terminable Fellowships is 
that a large proportion of seats should be thrown open to 
election, so that those who do not see eye to eye with the 
special representatives of Government, may not be deter- 
red from taking an independent line by the fear of dis- 
pleasing • Government. But to make the Fellowships 
terminable in five years and to keep practically nine-tenths 
of the nominations in the hands of Government will, in my 
humble opinion, seriously impair all real independence in 
the deliberations of the University, My Lord, there are 
in the special circumstances of this' country, three difierent 
interests which really require to be adequately represented 
in the Hniversity Sen.ate. There is first the Goveminent, 
which is of couree mtally concerned in the character of the 
education imparted ; then there are the Professors and 
teachers who are actually engaged in the work of instruc- 
,tion ; and last, but not least, there are the people of this 
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country, whose children have to receive their education and 
whose whole future is bound up with the nature of the^ 
-educational policy pursued. These three interests are not 
— at any rate, are not always thought to be — identical,, 
and I think it is necessary to secure an adequate repre- 
sentation to each orie of them. My Lord, I feel that it is 
-only reasonable to ask that, as far as possible, each interest 
may be repi’esented by about a third of the whole Senate. 
Thus, taking the case of Bombay, I would fix the number 
•of ordinary Fellows at 150, and of these, I would have 
•50 nominated by Government, 50 either elected by or 
assigned to different Colleges, and the remaining 50 thrown 
-■open to election by the graduates of diffeient Faculties of 
more than ten years’ standing. In giving representation 
to Colleges, I would take into consideration all those points 
which the Government wants to be considered in affiliating 
an institution. Of course a majority of the representa- 
tives of Colleges will as a rule vote Avith Goveimment no- 
minees, and Government Avill thus have a standing majority 
in favour of its -views. I Avould make these Fellowships 
terminable at the end of ten years, Avhich would provide 
for 15 vacancies every year. I venture to think, my Lord, 
-such a plan Avill duly safeguard all the different interests. 
I may mention that in the new Constitution of the London 
University, out of 54 Fellows, 17 are elected by graduates, 
17 by Professors and teachers, 4 are appointed by the 
Crown, and the rest are nominated by certain bodies and 
institutions. Failing the plan which I bare suggested, I 
' would support the scheme proposed by the Hon ble 
•Justice Guru Das Banerji in his minute o issent. Xt is 
impossible for me to support the pioposa s put orwaifi cn 
ibhis point by Government in the Bfi ■ 

lly Lord, I mast not discaW of the defeSs e's- 
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Bill at this meeting, though I have a good deni to say 
about many of them. But one or two remarks I will offei* 
on two other points, which in my opinion arc points of 
principle. The first is the pr-ovision in the Bill to give at 
least half the number of seats on the Syndicate for the 
diflerent Faculties to Professors and teachers. My Lord, 
I am opposed to this provision. I would give a large 
representation to these men on the Senate, but having 
done that, I would leave the Syndicate to be composed of 
those whom the Senate consider to be best qualified. 
How- would the proposed provision work in the case of the 
Bombay University ? In the Faculty of Arts, the provi- 
sion will not cause any inconvenience, and, as a matter of 
fact, the present practice is to have half the men in this 
Faculty from the ranks of Professors. But in the Faculty 
of Law, what will be the result ? There is only one Law 
School in Bombay, which is a Government institution. 
The Professors are generally junior barristers, who stick 
to their posts till they get on better in their profession. 
They are generally not Fellows of the University. And 
yet, if this provision is adopted, they will first have to be 
appointed Fellows, and then straightaway one of them will 
have to be put on the Syndicate in place of a High Court 
Judge or a senior barrister, who represents the Faculty at 
present on the Syndicate. Again, in the Faculty of 
Engineering, the present practice is to elect eminent 
Engineers in the service of Government. The Engineering 
College of the Presidency is at Poona, and it will be a 
a matter of serious inconvenience to insist on one of the 
Professors of that College being necessarily elected a 
Syndic. Moreover, my Lord, I really think it is not 
desirable to prop, thus, by means of the statute, men 
' whom the Senate — and especially the re-constructed Senate 
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— does not care to put on the Syndicate, Another point 
on which I would like to say a word is the provision in 
this Bill that henceforth all institutions applying for 
affiliation must satisfy the Syndicate that they have 
provided themselves with residential quarters. In the 
first place, what is to happen, if they build the quarters, 
and then find that affiliation is refused ? And secondlj', I 
submit that such a condition will practically prevent the 
springing into existence of new Colleges and will, if made 
applicable to old Colleges, as the Syndicate is empowered 
to do, wipe out of existence many of those institutions — 
especially on this side of India — which in the past have 
been encouraged by the Government and the University to 
undei’take the work of higher education, I freely re- 
cognize the great advantages of residence at a College, 
but if I have to choose between having no College and 
having a College without residential quarters, I would 
unhesitatingly prefer the latter alternative. My Lord, 
the people of this counti-y are proverbially poor, and to 
impose on them a system of University education, which 
even a country like Scotland does not afford, is practically 
to shut the door of higher education against large numbers 
of very promising young men. 

My Lord, I have spoken at so much length at this 
stage of the Bill, because the issues involved in this at- 
tempt at reform are truly momentous. I confess that 
there is a good deal in this Bill with which I am in hearty 
sympathy. But the main provisions of the Bill are so re- 
trograde in character that it is impossible for me to sup- 
port the measure. My Lord, I have already admitted and 
I admit again, that there are serious defects in the 
methods of teaching and of examination pursued at present 
in this country. But the present Bill in my opinion offers 
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no remerl}’ calculated to cure tho evil, I really think, my 
Lord, that the Government has begun the "work of Uni- 
versity reform at the wrong end. It is not by merely re- 
volutionizing the constitution of the Universities that the 
object which all well-wishers of education in this land have 
equally at heart will be attained. It seems to me that the 
first step in the work of real reform is for Government to 
make its own Colleges model Colleges, and bring out from 
England the best men available for this work. 1 would 
place them on a level with members of the Civil Service, 
as regards pay and promotion. When I think of the great 
responsibilities of these men — of how much of tho future 
of this countey and of British rule depends upon the 
influence they succeed in exercising on tho young minds 
committed to their care — and when I think of tho more or 
less stereotyped character of the work which a majority of 
the Oinlians have .at present to perform, I am astonished 
that Government does not see how necessary it is to secure 
even a better type of men for its Colleges than for the 
administration of the country. If Government will bring 
out only the best men av.ailable — men who know how to 
combine sympathj' with authority and who, for their 
learning .and character, will continue to be looked up to by 
their pupils all their life — there will, in a few years, be a 
marked change in the tone of Government Colleges in 
India. And the private Colleges will find themselves 
driven to work up to the level of Government institutions. 
One word more on this subject and I have done. Let not 
Government imagine that unless the education imparted 
by Colleges is the highest which is at the present day pos- 
sible, it is likely to prove useless and even pernicious ; and 
secondly, let not the achievements of our graduates in the 
intellectual field be accepted as the sole, or even 
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tliG ino.'^t import-ant, test to clctcrmino the utilitj* 
of tin’s ofluaation. 1 tliink, my Lord — and this is 
a matter of deep conviction with ino — tliat, in the 
present circinnstanccs of India, nil Western education 
is valuable and useful. If it is tho highest that under 
the circumstances is possible, so much the hotter. But 
even if it is not the highest, it must not on that account 
bo rejected. I believe the life of .n people — whether in the 
political or .social or industrial or intellectual field — is .an 
orgrauic whole, and no striking progrc.ss in any particular 
field i.s to be looked for, unless there bo room for tho free 
movement of tho energies of the jjooplo in all fields. To 
my mind, tho g!-c,atc.st work of Western education in the 
present state of India is not .so much tho oncouiagoment 
of learning n.s the lilici-ation of tho Indian mind from the 
thraldom of old-world ideas, and the assimilation of all 
that is highest and Ixf.st in the life and thotighb and 
character of the West. I'or this puiiio.se not only tho 
higho.st but all Western education is useful. I think 
Englishmen .should have more faith in the influence of 
their histoi-y and tlieir litcr-ature. And wlieiiovcr they 
are inclined to feel annoyed at tlio utternneos of a dis- 
contented B.A., let them realize tli.at lie is but an accident 
of the present period of transition in India, and that they 
should no more lose faith in the results of Western educa- 
tion on this account than should my countrymen question 
tho ultimate aim of Briti.sh rule in this land, becau.so not 
every Englishman who comes out to India realizes ths true 
character of England’s mission hero. 

[At a meeting of the Imj)erial Legislative Council held 
on the 18th March IDOJf, Jlis Eoxellency Lord Curzon 
presiding, the Hon. Sir Raleigh moved that the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Bill to amend the laio relating to the 
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Universities of British India he talcen into consideration. 
■In opposing it, the Hon. Mr. G. K. Gohhale spohe 
■as folloios : — r] 

My Lord, it is only two weeljs to-day since the Gov- 
ernment of India carried through the Council ' a highly 
controversial measure, which had evoked a perfect storm 
■of hostile criticism throughout the country. The echoes 
of -that controversy have not yet died out, when the 
Council is called upon to consider and pass into law ano- 
ther measure even more contentious and vastly more 
important than the last one. My Lord, if the position of 
those who opposed the Official Secrets Bill on the last 
occasion was, from the beginning, a hopeless one by 
reason of the 'large - majority which the Government can 
always command in this Council, that of those who deem 
it their duty to resist the passage of the Universities Bill 
to-day is even more hopeless. In the first place our ranks, 
thin as they then were, are even thinner to-day. * Two of 
our colleagues who were then with us, are, in this 
matter, against us and will no doubt give their power- 
ful support to the Government proposals. Secondly, 
Anglo-Indian public opinion, which was, if anything, 
even more pronounced than Indian public opinion in 
its condemnation of the Official Secrets Bill, is, in 
regard to this measure, for the greater part, either 
silent or more or less friendly. Thirdly, both Your 
Lordship and the Hon’ble Member in charge of the 
Bill are recognized to be distinguished authorities on 
educational matters, and the Government have further 
strengthened their position by the appointment to this 
Council of four prominent educationists from four different 
Provinces for the special purpose of assisting in the 
passage of this Bill. Last but not least, not only do the 
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Oovernment attach the greatest importance to this measure, 
hut they also feel most keenly on the subject, as was clearly 
seen in December last, when the Hon’ble Member in 
eharge of the Bill, in replying to some of my observations, 
spoke with a warmth which, from one of his equable 
temper and his philosophic cast of mind, must have 
surprised the Council, and when even Your Lordship — if I 
may be perm'itted to say so — spoke in a tone of severity 
which I ventuied to feel I had not quite deserved. My 
Lord, it is a matter of evev3-'day human experience that, 
when men feel strongly on a point, there is a smaller 
chance of their appreciating properly the case of their 
opponents than if there were no feeling involved in the 
matter. The fight to-day is thus for several reasons even 
moi’e unequal than on the last occasion. But those who 
are unable to approve the proposals of Government feel 
that they have an obvious duty to perform in the matter, 
and they must proceed to the pei’formance of that duty, 
however heavy may be the odds against them. 

My Lord, what is this measure of Dniversity reform, 
round which so fierce a controversy has raged for some 
time past ? Or I will ask the same question in another 
form. "What is it that this Bill seeks to achieve, which 
could not have been achieved without special legislation ? 
Eor an answer to this question we must turn to the pro- 
visions of the Bill, and these provisions we may classify 
under three heads. First, those dealing with the expan- 
sion of the functions of the TJnivei'sities ; secondly, those 
dealing with the constitution and control of the Univer- 
■sities ; and, thirdly, those dealing with the control of 
affiliated Colleges. Of these, I would willingly have 
assented to the last group, had those provisions stood by 
themselves — unaccompanied by the constitutional ch 
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proposed in the Bill. My Lord, no true well-wisher of 
the country can object to the Universities in India exer- 
cising a reasonable amount of control over their Colleges, 
as such control is necessary to enforce properly those 
obligations which affiliated institutions are under- 
stood to accept when they come forward to undertake 
the responsibility of imparting higher education. - But 
there are reasons to fear that, in the hands of the 
reconstituted Senates and Syndicates, these provisions will 
operate to the prejudice of indigenous enterprize in the 
field of higher education, and this, of course, largely altera 
their complexion. But whether one’s fears on this point 
are well or ill-founded, one thing is clear — that the 
present Bill was not needed to enable Universities to 
exercise this control over their Colleges. For the 
University of Madras has, under the existing law, framed 
regulations for this purpose, which are substantially the 
same as those contained in this Bill ; and what Madras 
has done, the other Universities could very well do for 
themselves. Surely, all this convulsion, which the Bill 
has caused, was not necessary to enable these bodies to do 
that which they have the power to do under the existing 
law ! Again, in regard to the provisions empowering the 
Universities to undertake teaching function'--, I hope I 
am doing no injustice to the authors of the Bill, if I say 
that they themselves attach only a theoretical value to 
these provisions. The Allahabad University has possessed 
these powers for the last sixteen years, and yet that 
University is as far from undertaking .such functions as 
any other in India. The truth, my Lord, is that, in 
addition to other difficulties inherent in the position of 
our Universities, their conversion into teaching bodies, 
even to the limited extent to which it is possible, is- 
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cssontinlly a question of funds, and as there is no reason 
to assume that private liberality will flow’ in this direc- 
tion after the Bill becomes law, and Government will not- 
provide the resources necessary for the purpose, these- 
enabling clauses are, ns in the case of Allnh-abad, destined’ 
to remain .a dead letter for a long time to come. The 
Government themselves do not seem to take a difl'erent 
view of the matter, ns, after including these provisions 
in the Bill, they are content to le.ave the rest to time, 
with the expression of .a pious hope that some day 
somebody will find the money to enable some University 
in Indi.a to iindortake teaching functions! While, there- 
fore, I am prepared to I’ccognise that these provisions 
embody a noble nspimtion, I must decline to attach any 
great value to them for practical purposes, and, in any 
case, they are no set off ng.ainst the drastic changes 
proposed in the constitution of the Univei’sities. We thus 
see that for enabling the Universities to exercise efficient 
control over their Colleges this Bill was not I’equired at 
all ; while, though new legislation w’os necessary to enable 
the older Universities to undertake teaching functions,- a 
Bill so revolutionary in character was not needed for the 
purpose. The claim of the Bill to be regarded as an 
important measure of reform must, therefore, rest on the 
provisions dealing with the constitution and control of the 
Universities. My Lord, I have tried to examine these 
provisions as dispassionately as I could and to put as 
favourable a construction on them as possible ; and 3'efc _ 
I cannot resist the conclusion that, while the good they 
may do is at best problematical, the injury that they 
will do is both certain and clear. In the minute of dis- 
sent which I have appended to the . Select Committee’s 
Report, I have discussed at some length the real nature 
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■and the probable effect of these provisions. I have 
urged there five principal objections to the consti- 
tutional portion of the Bill, namely, (1) in' making a 
clean sweep of existing Senates and in giving them no 
voice whatever in the nomination of the first new Senates, 
the Bill inflicts an unmerited indignity on men who have 
on the whole done good work in the past ; (2) the Bill fails 
to provide for election by Professors, and yet this is the 
class of men that has more immediate interest than any 
other in the deliberations of the University ; (3) the 
numbers of the new Senates are fixed too low ; (4) the 
proportion of seats thrown open to election is too small, 
while that reserved for Government nomination is too 
large ; and (5) the five years’ limit to the duration of a 
Fellowship aggravates the evil of an overwhelming number 
of seats being in the gift of Government. And I have 
expressed my belief that the effect of these provisions -will 
be virtually to dissociate the Indian element from the 
government of the Universities and to put all directive and 
administrative power into the hands of European Profes- 
sors within such limits as the Government may allow. 
The supporters of the Bill practically admit the correctness 
of this contention by saying that the main purpose of the 
Bill is to get rid of the old Senates, which contain a large 
unacademic element, and to create new Senates, which 
shall be academic in their composition, under guarantees 
of their always retaining this character. It is urged by 
■these men that, as the Universities are intended for 
imparting Western education, it is only proper that their 
direction should be mainly in the hands of Europeans ; 
and we are further told that the presence of a large 
unacademic element in the existing Senates has tended to 
lower the standard of University education and to impair 
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discipline. Especially has this been the case, so we ar& 
assured, with the University of Calcutta, and a writer, 
writing under the name of ‘Inquisitor,’ has spent consider- 
able industry and ingenuity in demonstrating how both 
efficiency and discipline have suffered as a result of 
Indians — especially Indians unconnected with the profes- 
sion of teaching — having a substantial voice in the delibera- 
tions of that University. My Lord, I am myself person- 
ally unacquainted with the working of the Calcutta 
University, but I have made inquiries, and I find that,, 
while there may be some room for the complaint which - 
‘ Inquisitor ’ makes, the evil has been greatly exaggerated,, 
and, in any case, there are facts on the other side which 
he might well have included in his statement. For 
instance, he might have told us that in 1881 no less an 
educationist than Sir Alfred Croft brought forward a 
proposal for removing classical languages from the list of 
compulsory subjects, and it was mainly by the votes of the- 
Indian Fellows present and by the casting vote of the 
chairman that the proposal was rejected. I would like 
to know how the Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh or the Hon’ble- 
Dr. Bhandarkar would regard such a proposal to-day.. 
Again,, we find that, in 1893, a Committee consisting 
almost entirely of educational experts, including several* 
prominent European educationists, declined to approve a 
rule laying down that no teacher in a recognized school 
should teach more than sixty pupils at the same time,. 
Dr. Gurudas Banerjee being the only member of the Com- 
mittee who stood out for such a rule. In 1894, on a 
motion brought forward by Surgeon Colonel McConnell,. 
svTpported by Professor Rowe and Surgeon Colonel Harvey,, 
the regulation which required candidates for the M.D.' 
degree to have passed the B.A. examination was rescinded,. 
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and it is worth remembering tbfit the m'otion was opposed 
by an Indian member, Dr, Nil Ratan Sarkar. Even in 
dihe well-known case of a prominent Calcutta College, 
when a serious charge was brought against the ■working of 
its Law Department, it is a remarkable circumstance, 
which, ‘Inquisitor’ might have mentioned, that the Sjn- 
xlicate, which proposed a temporary disafSliation of the 
Law branch of the College, was unanimous in making the 
recommendation, and of the nine members who voted for 
this proposal, seven wei’e Indians, six of them being again 
unconnected with the profession of teaching. My Lord, 
I have mentioned these few facts to show that a wholesale 
condemnation of Indian Fellows — even of such of them as 
have been unconnected with the work of education — ^is 
neither fair nor reasonable, and that the position in reality 
comes very much to this — that, -when Englishmen have 
proposed changes in the existing order of things, nothing 
is said, but, when similar changes have been proposed by 
Indian Fellows, the cry that efficiency or discipline is in 
danger has been raised ■without much hesitation ^by those 
who wmuld like to keep the management of University 
‘affairs mainly in European hands. 

My Lord, if any one imagines that the passing of 
this Bill will lead to an improvement in the quality of the 
instruction imparted in Colleges, he will soon find that he 
has been under a delusion. Even those who make the 
’ more guarded statement that the Bill, by providing an 
improved machinery of control, ■will bring about a steady 
and sure reform in the character and work of affiliated 
institutions, will find that they have been too sanguine in 
their expectations. My Lord, after nearly twenty years’ 
-experience as a teacher I lay it down as an incontestable 
(proposition that a teacher’s work with bis students is but 
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remotely .iflectcd by tlic ordinaiy deliberntions of u Uni- 
versity, .and that, if be finds that he is unable to exercise 
on their minds that amoiuit of influence which should 
legitimately belong to his position, he may look within 
himself rather than at the constitution of the Senate or 
the Syndicate for an explanation of this state of things. 
Of course in icgulating the courses of instruction, and 
proscribing or recommending text-books, the University 
determines limits \\'ithin which the teacher shall have 
free scope for his work. But' tho>^e courses of instruction, 
once laid down, arc not disturbed except at considemble 
intervals, and in regard to them as also in regard to the 
selection of text-books the guidance of the expert element 
is, ns a rule, willingly sought and followed. The substitu- 
tion of an academic Senate for one in which there is a 
considerable mixture of the lay element will no doubt eflect 
some change in the character of the Universitj- debates ; 
but that cannot affect the work done in Colleges in any 
appreciable degree. For an improvement in thi.s work, we 
want better men, more money and improved raatei-ial. 
The fii'st two depend, so f.ar ns Government Colleges are 
concerned, on the e.xecutive action of Government, which 
could be taken under the old lasv .and which has no connec- 
tion whatever with the present Bill. And ■when an im- 
provement takes place in the manning and equipment of 
Government institutions, the private Colleges Avill find 
themselves driven, as a matter of course, to raise their 
level in both these respects. As regards improvement in 
the material on which the College Professors h<ave to work, 
that depends on the character of the instruction imparted 
in secondary schools, and the character of the examinations 
prescribed by the University. Of these two factors, the 
ducation given in High Schools is not afiected by this Bill 
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and the character of the examinations, which I have long 
felt to be most unsatisfactory, will continue practically the 
same under the new regime as under the old, since examin- 
ers will continue to be drawn from the same class as now, 
and the conditions of their work will also continue the 
same. 

Unless, then, there is an improvement in the manning 
and equipment of Colleges, and in the. quality of the mate- 
rial on which Professors have to work, it is idle to expect 
any improvement in the work done in these Colleges, My 
Lord, I go further and saj' that, even if better men and 
more money and improved material were available, the im- 
provement is bound to be slow. The three factors of men, 
money and material will have to act and re-act on one 
another continuously for some time, before a higher acade- 
mic atmosphere is produced, without which there can be no 
real elevation of the standard of University education. To 
this end, the Bill has, as far as I see, very little contribu- 
tion to make. There is, indeed, one way in which the Bill 
can help forward such a result, and that is — if under its 
operation the Universities are enabled, by funds being 
placed at their disposal, to establish University chairs. The 
institution of such chairs, especially if supplemented by a 
large number of research .«!choIarships in the different Pro- 
vinces for advanced students, will powerfully stimulate 
the creation of that higher academic atmosphere of which 
I have spoken. But it seems this is just the part 
of the Bill which will not come into operation for 
a long time to come. It will thus be seen that the 
Bill has very little connection with the improvement of 
the work done in the affiliated Colleges of the Universities, 
It may, however, be said that the creation of academic 
Senates is in itself a desirable end, since, in other coun- 
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tries, tlio government of the TJnivei'sitios is in the hands 
of those who are engaged in the work of teaching. My 
Lord, my reply to this argument is that the whole position 
is exceptional in India ; and that it is not fair to the 
people of this country that the higher cduc-ition of their 
children should be under the exclusive control of men who 
want to leave this country as soon ns the}* can, and whose 
interest in it is, therefore, only temporary. Of course, 
the Profes.sors must have a substantial voice in the deliber- 
ations of our Universities ; but with them must also be 
associated, almost on equal terms, specially for the purpose 
of detei-mining the broader outlines of educational policy, 
lepresentatives of the educated classes of India, And, my 
Lord, it is because the Bill proposes to ignore this aspect 
of the question, and practically reverses the line of policy 
adopted by Government in this matter for the last half a- 
centur}' that I look upon the me.asure as a distinctly retro- 
grade one. The highest purpose of British rule in India, 
as I understand it, is not merely to govern the country 
well, but also to associate, slowly it may bo, but steadily, 
the people of this country with the work of administration. 
In proportion as a given measure helps forward this 
purpose, it makes for true progress. Whatever, on the 
other hand, has the contrary tendency deserves to be 
declared ns reactionary. There is no doubt whatever that 
under this Bill the proportion of Indian members in the 
Senates of the different Universities will be much smaller 
than at present. The Fellows elected by graduates will 
as a rule, be Indians ; the Faculties will consist almost 
entirely of Government nominees and of such other persons 
as these nominees may co-opt. There is not much room 
for the hope that any considerable proportion of the' 
Fellows elected by these Faculties will be Indians. Ae 
19 
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recards Government nominations, their choice will natural- 
Nfirst fall on European educationists; then will come 
European Judges, Barristers, Civilians, Engineers, Doctos 
and such other people. As the numbers o the nmv 
Senates are now to be very small, one can easily see that 
there is hardly any margin for the inclusion of any excep 
prominent Indians in the Go™n.n,e^ 

list The Senators of the future will thus be dominantly 
Europeans, with only a slight sprinkling of Indians just o 
keep up appearances. And it is these Senates and t 
Syndic!tes elected by them that are armed 
^Ltrol over afhHated Colleges, which may easily be abused, 
klv Lord, it ails me with great sadness to think that, a er 
fifty years of Hniversity education in this country, le 
Government should have introduced a measure whic , 
instead of associating the Indian element 

.... the administration of the Hniversities, will have the 
nV of dissociating it from the greater part of such share 
^^it already possessed. I think the ascendancy of 
"" India in any sphere of public activity should rest, 

is to be of real benefit to the country, on intellectual 
j rnl and not on numerical or racial grounds. My 
rtdTyorr splh on the Budget of last year. Your 
iLdship thought it necessary to address a caution to e 

S’* all the misguided men in the country were inside 
Sp Government, and all the enlightened outside it. If 
of the critics of this Bill bad ever made such a pre- 
imntion they well merited the caution. But 

of 

+i.m.crh the reverse of that assumption was justifi 
•TirttnC o- .ho .as opposed totHsBfU.as 
*her a misguided person or an interested agitator. My 
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Lord, I do hope that, wliatovor our deficiencies, wo are not 
I'callj- so dense ns to bo incapable of understanding what is 
now our interest, and what is not, nor, I hope, ai'e we so 
wiclcod and ungi-alcful as to bite the hand that is stretched 
to feed us. It is because wo feel that this Bill is of a most 
retrogmde character and likel}’^ to prove injurious to the 
cause of higher education in the countiy that we are unable 
to approve its provisions, and it'is because I hold this view 
that I deem it ni)’ dut}* to resist the passage of this Bill to 
the utmost of my power. 

\^At the snmo 'meeting, lehile the licport of the Select 
Committee teas being considered, the llon'hle A[r. Gohhalc 
moved that, from the preamble, the word “ Bombay", wherever 
it occurs, and the reference to Act XXII of 1857 be omitted, 
and the words “ except Bombay ” be added after the tvords 
*' British India." Uc said : — ] 

i\Iy Lord, my object in moving this amendment is to 
enter my protest at this Council against the Government 
of India proposing to deal in one Bill with five difierent 
Universities, having difi’ei'ent histories and growth, and to 
raise my voice in a formal manner against the unjust con- 
demnation which this Bill impliedly passes on the work and 
character of the Bombay University as at present consti- 
tuted. In the course of the discussions in the Select 
Committee over this Bill, the case of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity was again and again mentioned to justify the inclusion 
within the Bill of provisions to which exception was taken 
on the ground that they were unnecessary and might even 
prove harmful in other Pi'ovinces. We were repeatedly 
told that the Calcutta University had drifted into such a 
position that there was no hope for it without a drastic 
measure of reform, such as is contemplated in this Bill. 
My Lord, if the state of things in Calcutta was really so 
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hopolcKR, ■vvlifxt wnfi there to prevent the Govonmicnt froru 
imdertnking an amonthnont of the Calctitta IJniversity Acte 
on such lilies ns tlioy thought proper ? The wisdom and 
foresight of those who passed the original Acte of Incor- 
pnmtion for the three older Universities had made it easy 
for the Government to ndoj»t such a course. Those Acte 
were identical in their wording, and yet they were passed 
BOparately for each one of the three Universities, so that 
whatever ninondmont was subsequently found neccssaiy ns 
a result of the special circumstances of each case might bo 
made without interfering with the natuml growth of the 
other Universities, Or, if the Government of India wanted 
that certain t'oneral principles should bo introduced or 
emphasized in the constitution of the difi*eientUnivei?itios 
in India, the proper cour.so for them to pursue was to have 
laid down those principles in a general Ro.-olution, and to 
have directed the Local Governments to introduce amend- 
ing legislation to give eflect to them without doing any 
undue and unnecessary violence to the special character 
and growth of each Univer-sity. It would then have been 
possible to legislate for the difierent Univereitios in India 
with a full knowledge of loc.al conditions, and after gi^^ng 
duo weight to local objections and criticisms. And we 
should not have witnessed the spectacle of men gonemliz- 
ing for five Universities from their knowledge of a single 
University, and assisting in the work of legislation for 
Universities other than their own, in greater or less ignor- 
ance of their special conditions. If the amending legis- 
lation for Bombay had been undertaken in the Bombay 
Legislative Council instead of here, I am confident that 
the Bill would have been much more satisfactory, ns the 
changes proposed would have had to face the fullest dis- 
cussion and the closest scrutiny on the .spot. My Lord, I 
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! no jin tific-ition for oxlr-mling tlio provif ions of this 
fh’l! to (ho c-T' o of tho Iknnhay UnivoiYity; tlio record of 
thnt T 'Jiivor; ity if on tho whole .‘•tich that it mny well 
rrgnnl if with n f-ctifo of j.Ttisfnction. It h-as l)ccn a record 
of power.' wo!! rtnd judicion.'-ly oxoiTi.*;od, of contiiiuou.s 
offejjijjf.i to r.ii.-^o !!h' stnnd.'iio! of odnc.ttion by u revision 
of t!io tour.' os of in'.trucfion from time to lime, nnd in 
otlior v.'riyt-'. Toko, for inrtoiico, t!io question of tho 
niTiliatinn of Coilogos-. Tiioi-o nro only oioven Arh'^ Collego.s 
in llio whole of tlio I!oinl)n 3 ' Pi-c.«idono\', and of llic.se, on!}' 
one i.s n sooond grade Colioge, nnd (Imt is in llio Native 
Sl-'ito of Kolliaimr. Of l!»c.<o olevon Colleges, two arc 
Grjvornmont institutions, four tnoro arc in Native Stntc.s 
with (ho If sources of those Slates nt their b.ack, two 
more nro innintainod h^- Municipal hodic.s with tho 
nssistnnco of tho Govornniont nnd of tiie genoinl public, 
and onU* threo are piivato Colleges, of whicli two nro 
missronar)’ institutions nnd one only of indigenous 
growth. All (hose private Colleges receive .sub.stantial 
gnints-in-aid from Government. Jn tho enso of not 
n single one of tlieso Colleges can it bo s.aid that it ]m.s 
been started for private gain. Their constant endeavour 
iias boon to place better nnd bettor facilities for re-il 
education at tho dispos.al of thoir .students. All tho.so 
Collego.s, with tiio ;e.\'ception of tho second grade College 
nt Kolhapur, provide residence [in College for at least n 
{jart of their students. In my College wo have built- 
re.sidontal ^quartoi's for more than half of our students, 
and two of our Profe.«sor.s reside on College grounds. A 
large spot of .37 acres in one of tho finest localities outside 
the Cit 3 ’ of Poona has been secured for tho College, and 
College buildings with residental quarters for tho student? 
and' houses for Xk'ofossors have been built thereon. Wo 
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are making continuous additions to our library and 
laboratory, and in fact no effort is being spared to make 
the College as much a seat of true College life as it is, in 
existing circumstances, po-sible. What is true of my 
College is true of other Colleges in the Presidency also. 
Only Bombay and Poona have more than one College each, 
Bombay having three and Poona two, No suggestion has 
ever been made that any College encourages a spirit of low 
rivalry such as is justlj' objected to by the Universities Com- 
mission in their Report : there is of course room, great room, 
for improvement in the Bombay Colleges ; but that is, in 
reality, a question of men and means, and this Bill has no 
connection with it. Again, it cannot be urged with any 
regard for fairness that the Bombay Senate has ever 
attempted to lower the standard of efficiency or discipline. 
On the other hand, it has steadily striven to raise its 
standards for the different examinations. Thus, taking 
its work in the Faculty of Arts, we find that it has 
extended the old course of three years between Matricula- 
tion and B.A. to four years ; substituted two examina- 
tions in place of the old F.E.A., made History and 
Political Economy compulsory subjects in the B.A., .and 
raised considerably the standard of English and the 
classical languages required for the several examinations. 
In all matters relating to courses of instruction and the 
selection of text-books it has invariably followed the advice 
of educational experts. So far as I know, there have been 
only two occasions of importance on which there has been 
a difference of opinion between a majority of European 
educational experts and the general body of the Senate, 
but these were matters not specially falling within the 
particular sphere of the experts, and in regard to both of 
them I think the Senate was right in its decision. One 
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such occasion was when the Deans of the several Faculties 
were made ex-officio members of the Syndicate. Though 
the experts opposed this reform at the time, they 
themselves admit now that it has proved useful. The 
second occasion was when, an .attempt was made to 
introduce examinations by compartments after the Madras 
system. The reform was recommended b}’’ a Committee 
which included two European educationists — Dr. Peterson 
and the Rev. j\I. Scott ; but a majority of European 
experts in the Senate opposed it, and, though the pi’oposal 
was cai'ried in the Senate, it was subsequently vetoed by 
Government. But whatever diflerence of opinion there 
may be about the soundness or unsoundness of the 
proposal, I think it is absurd to describe it as an attempt 
to lower the standard of University education. It may be 
asked why, if the state of things has on the whole been so 
satisfactory in Bombay, so many of the European 
educationists there are supporting the Bill. The answer 
to that, I think, is simple. By this Bill the Government 
of India go out of their Avay to make a present of a 
permanent monopoly of power to European educationists, 
and it is not to be expected that they should raise any 
objection to such a course. One of the strongest support- 
ers of this Bill on our side is our present Vice-Chancellor. 
He was a member of the Universities Commission and has 
signed the Commission’s Report. Well, twelve 3 'ears ago, 
when an attempt was made by the Bombav Univei’sitj’ to 
secure an amendment of its Act of Incotq'oivition, Dr. 
Mackichan took a most active part in the dolibemtions of 
the Senate. And he then was strorg’y in favour of lixirr 
the number of Fellows at 203, o: giving no staturcrw 
recognition to the Syndicate wiih or w-kiiout a Prcfsss:^ 
rial majority, and of leavings -ns.'.sure of mirnarV 
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€nce to the University. 0£ course, he has every right to 
change his views, but that does not mean that those who 
now hold the views which he so strongly advocated twelve 
years ago are necessarily in the wrong. My Lord, it is 
true that certain educational experts have in the past 
exercised a commanding influence in the deliberations of 
our Senate, and it is also true that men who have succeed- 
ed to their places have not necessarily succeeded to that 
influence. But the great educationists who ruled our 
University in the past did so not merely because they were 
educational experts but because they are men bound 
to lead wherever they were placed. Such great influ- 
ence has also sometimes been . exercised by men not 
actually engaged in the work of teaching. Of the former 
class, Sir Alexander Grant and Dr. Wordsworth may be 
mentioned a« the most shining examples. Of the latter 
class have been men like Sir Raymond West, the late Mr. 
Telang, the late Mr. Ranade and the Hon’ble Mr. P. M. 
Metha — all lawyers, be it noted. Their influence has been 
due to their great talents and attainments, their sincere 
devotion to the cause of higher education, and their 
possession of that magnetic personality without which no 
man, however learned, can hope to lead even in a learned 
assembly. To object to the ascendancy of such 
men over the minds of their Fellows is really to quarrel 
with the laws of human nature. My -Lord, I submit 
the Bombay Senate has not deserved to be extinguished 
in so summary a fashion as this Bill proposes, and I, 
therefore, move that the Bill be not extended to Bombay. 

\At the same meeting, replying to the remarks of other 
onemhers on his amendment, the Hon, Mr, Gokhale made the 
following speech : — ] ■ - 

In replying to the speeches made on my amendment 
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I would first deal with what has fallen from the TIon’ble 
Sir Denzil Ibhetson. The Hon’ble Member imagines that 
I have stated that the Senate of Bombay needs no reform 
whatever, and that things are so satisfactor}' that every- 
thing ought to be kept as it is My memory does not 
charge mo with having ever said any such thing. I have 
made two speeches in this Council and written .a Note of 
Dissent. Nowhere have I said that the state of things in 
Bombay ought to be allowed to continue as it is and that 
no reform is needed : but because I am not prepai-ed to 
say that the state of things is wholly satisfactory, there- 
fore, it does not follow that I am bound to accept or 
approve of every suggestion of those w'ho have undertaken 
the work of reform. As regards the complaint that wo 
have no alternativo remedy to propose, I submit, my Lord, 
that it is not a just complaint. As a matter of fact, Sir 
Raymond West, an eminent educationist, had drafted 
41 Bill for reforming the constitution of tlie Bombay 
University more than twelve years .ago. This Jind met 
•with the acceptance of a Large number of per.son.s interest- 
ed in the work of education, and, if reference i.s made to 
that measure, Government will find tliat there is an alter- 
native scheme, which would be generally accopLablo. The 
Hon’ble Member says that, if Dr. Jfnckichan Im.s cJinnged 
his views after twelve years, that is an argument in f.^vour 
■of this Bill. But when Dr, ^facfcichan expressed these 
views he had already been V/co Chnnceller of the Univer- 
■sity, and if a man’s views are in a Iluid condition even 
when he has attained so high a position, I don’t flu'nir 
that his change of news should ctrry so much we/ri;-'*' 
the Hon’ble Member seems inclined to attach to it 

Then the Eon’ble Sir Denril Ibhetson siyj tM-'' ‘ 

this amendment is accepted, .and if some other 
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is accepted, and if a third amendment is accepted, there 
will be very little left of the Bill. I, for one, will rejoice 
if the Bill is withdrawn altogether. Wo are not bound to 
pass a Bill as it stands, simply because it will bo useless, if 
we do not pass the whole of it. 

With regard to what has fallen from the Hou’blo Dr^ 
Bhandarkar — the learned Doctor a^-as my Professor at- 
College, and I cannot speak of him or of anything that 
falls fi'om him except with great reverence — I would ask 
him to state facts as well as opinions which, I may remark, 
derive additional weight if based on facts. I would like 
to know what reforms in the course of instruction were 
proposed by the experts and resisted by the lay members 
of the Senate. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh, to whose appreciative 
remarks about the Bombay University I listened with 
great pleasure, takes the same ^^ew as Dr. Bhandarkar, 
and he says that ho was told by certain educational 
experts and Professors in Bombay that it was hopeless to 
get a hearing for an}' matter of educational reform at the 
meetings of the Bombay Senate. jMy answer to that is 
what I have already given to Dr. Bhandarkar. I would 
like to know the instances in which this occurred, becau.se 
facts in this controversy nre of more value tl}.an mere 
statements ; I would like to know in how many cases 
attempts were made to introduce measures of reform by 
the experts, and in how many they were defeated in their 
attempts by the opposition of tlie non-expert element. 

If these men merely stayed at home and thought that 
no reform that they f»roposed was likely to be accepted, 
and, in consequence, they did not attend the meetings of 
the Senate, I think their position there was not quite justi- 
fied. A member should not sit quietly at home under the- 
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impre.csion that he Avoiild not get a he.aring, and he failed 
in his dut^'^ unless he took active stops to introduce an)-- 
measure of i-oform. The Hon’ble Member referred to Mr. 
Paranjp^’c of my College and to the evidence he gave when 
fresh from England. I sh.all be delighted if the 
Bombay University allow.s men like i\Ir, Par.anjpye to 
regulate their courses of mathematical instruction, biit I 
have here the authority of mj' friend Dr. Mukhopadhya}'a 
that it is diflicult to get the Calcutta Universit)’ to revise 
its matheraatioal courses of instruction because of the- 
opposition of the experts. As a matter of fact, the strong- 
est opposition to reform very often comes from men who 
ai’e themselves teachei-s, whose standard is not ver}' high, 
who are unudlling to read new books .and who object to 
leaving familiar grooves. It is the professors of the * 
Bombaj’ Colleges that have for m.any years practically 
ruled the Syndicate, and I would like to know how often 
■they used their power to effect reforms which they now 
say they have long been anxious to introduce. 

\At the same meeting, the Hon. Rai Sri Ram Bahadur 
moved that from the preamble the toord “ Allahabad " and 
the reference to Act XVIII of 1887 be omitted, and the 
zvords “ except Allahabad ” be added after the loords “ British 
India.” When some members had spoken against the amend- 
ment the Hon. Mr. Gokhale supported it in the following 
speech '. — ] 

M}'^ Lord, I have really no special knowledge of the 
state of things in Allahabad, but my curiosit}' has been 
nr’oused by the Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh's speech, and I 
trust Your Lordship will excuse a brief intervention on 
my part in this discussion. The Hon’ble Member says 
that when the Commission took evidence in Allahabad 
certain witnesses gave evidence to the effect that the- 
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state of things there was not quite satisfactor}’. Now 
I would really like to know who these mysterious advisers 
of the Commission were. They could not have had much 
weight with the Government, since the Government of the 
United Provinces has expressed its disapproval of this Bill, 
They could not be men holding prominent positions in the 
•educational world, since their most prominent education- 
ists are members of the Syndicate, and the condemnation 
of the Bill by the Syndicate is described by the Registx'ar 
to be unanimous or nearly unanimous. They could not 
also be representatives of the general public, since the 
•Graduates’ Association, as representing the views of the 
•gener.al public, has expressed its dis-approval of this Bill. 
If certain str.ay -witnesses gave evidence to the effect that 
the state of things in Allahabad was not satisfactory, sure- 
ly neither the Commission nor the Government of India 
were justified in placing that above the opinion of the 
Local Government and of the educational experts. 

My Lord, this question really raises another much 
larger question, and that is, are the Supreme Government 
justified — not legally, because they have the power legally 
— but mor.ally, in over-riding the wishes of the Local 
Government ? The Supreme Government in this matter is 
merely a representative of authority : it is not a represent- 
a.tive of educational knowledge or learning, though, in the 
present case, particular members of the Government may 
■occupy distinguished positions in the educational world. 
And as the Government of India only represents authority, 
^ind this authority has been de'egated for local purposes to 
the United Provinces Government, when that Government 
is opposed to a measure like this, I think the Government 
•of India has no moral right to impose a measure like this 
upon those Provinces. 
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There is another point about which I would say a 
word — and that has been suggested to me by the course of 
this discussion in support of having one and the same Bill 
for all these different Universities. That ai’gument seems 
to me to bo moving in a vicious circle. We are asked to 
pass this Bill for all the five Universities together, but we 
are practically told that, if each University had stood by 
itself, such a Bill would not have been introduced in its 
case. Thus the Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh has told us that, had 
the Bombay University stood alone, such legislation as the 
one proposed would not have been undertaken. He also 
says that the Calcutta University is as good as any other. 
Then Sir Ai’undel Arundel tells us that, if Madi’as alone 
had been affected by the Bill, it would not have been re- 
quired ; the Hon ’bio Sii' Denzil Ibbetson protests that the- 
Punjab University is not a w’hit behind an}' others ; and 
lastly, ilr. Morrison says that the Allahabad University is 
really the best of all Universities. I would really like to 
know then which University it is whose sins have brought 
down upon the heads of all the wrath of the gods. 

[At an adjourned meeting of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, held on Monday the Hist March 190 His Excel- 
lency Lord Ctirzon presiding, the Hoii. Sir T. Ealeigh moved 
that the Indian Universities Bill, as amended^ he passed. 
In resisting the motion, the Hon. Mr. GoJchale delivered 
the following speech : — ] 

My Lord, the struggle is over. The opponents of the 
Bill have lost all along the line ; and it only remains for 
them now to count up their losses — for gains they have had 
none. Let those who will say what they will ; this Bill 
' amounts to an emphatic condemnation, as unmerited as it- 
was unnecessary, of the educated classes of this countrr-. 

It amounts to a formal deckiration on the part of fi-' 
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Government of India, made with the concurrence of the 
Legislative Council, that the system of University educa- 
tion which has been in vogue in this country for the last 
fifty years has been a failure, and that' the men educated 
under that system have proved themselves unworthy of 
Leing associated, in any appreciable degree, with the ad- 
■ ministration of their own Universities. My Lord, I feel 
-that my educated countrymen have a right to complain 
that this condemnation has been passed on them without 
giving them a fair hearing. I do not, of course, refer to 
■the hearing which has been given to the opponents of this 
measure in this Council — for I gladly acknowledge the 
■unfailing courtesy and patience with which the Hon’ble 
Member in charge has conducted the Bill through the 
Council — but I refer to the fact that the Government of 
India decided to make these drastic changes on the one- 
sided representations of men who considered that because 
they were engaged in the actual work of teaching, there- 
fore, they were entitled to a virtual monopoly of power in 
the Universities. Five years ago, when Your Lordship 
first announced that the Government of India intended 
taking up the question of University reform, the announce- 
ment was hailed with satisfaction and even with enthu- 
siasm all over the country. Last year, speaking on the 
occasion of the Budget debate, Your Lordship wondered 
how it was that the appetite of the educated classes for 
University reform, at one time so keen, had suddenly died 
down. My Lord, the explanation of the phenomenon lies 
on the surface. Five years ago, when this question was 
first taken np, Your Lordship defined your attitude to- 
wards University reform in a speech made as Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University at the Convocation of 1899. In 
that speech, after pointing out the difierence between a 
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-fcehcbing University and an examining University, Your 
Loi'dship proceeded to obsei've as follows : — 

Nererthelesp, inevitable and obvious as these differences are, 
there may yet be in an examining University — there is in such 
institnti'irs in some parts of my own country and still more abroad 
— an inherent influence inseparable from the ourrieulum through 
which the student has had to pass before he can take his degree, 
which is not without its effect upon character and morals, which 
inspires in him something more than a hungry appetite for a 
•diploma, and which turns him out something better than a sort of 
phonographic automaton into which have been spoken the ideas 
and thoughts of other men. 1 ask myself, may such things be said 
with any truth of the examining Universities of India ? I know at 
first sight that it may appear that I shall be met with an over- 
whelming chorus of denial. I shall be told, for 1 read it in many 
newspapers and in the speeches of public men, that our system of 
higher education in India is a failure, that it has sacrificed the 
formation of character upon the altar of cram, and that Indian 
Universities turn out only a discontented horde of ofSee-seekers, 
whom w'e have educated for places which are not in existence for 
them to fill. Gentlemen, may I venture to suggest to you that one 
defect of the Anglo-Saxon character is that it is apt to be a little 
loud both in self-praise and in self-condemnation ? "When we are 
contemplating our virtues we sometimes annoy other people by the 
almost Pharisaical complacency of our transports; but, equally, I 
think, when we are diagnosing our faults, are we apt almost to 
revel in the superior quality of our transgressions. There is, in 
fact, a certain cant of self-depreciation as well as of self-laudation. 

I say to myself, therefore, in the first place, is it possible, is it 
lilt ely, that we have been for years teaching hundreds and thou- 
sand’s of young men, even if the immediate object be the passing 
of an examination or the winning of a degree, a literature which 
contains invaluable lessons for character and for iife, and science 
which is founded upon the reverent eontewplatwn of nature and 
her truths, without leaving a permanent impress upon the moral 
as well as the intellectual being of i'l, through 

this course? I then proceed to 'vbomi 

am surrounded, and whose “/than toil wL!u^°“f ' 
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rofuBo to join in a whoIoBalo condomnation ^vhich is as extravagant 
as it is unjust. 

My Lord, tbo goiiorous warmth of this most 
sympathetic utterance at once hindled throughout the 
country a great hope, and for a time it was thought that 
wo were on the eve of a mighty reform %vhich would change 
the whole face of things in regard to higher education in 
India. A liberal provision of funds for the encourage- 
ment of original research and of higher teaching, the 
institution of an adequate number of substantial scholar- 
ships to enable our most gifted young men to devote 
themselves to advanced studies, an improvement in the 
st.atus and mode of recruitment of the Educational Service 
so as to attract to it the best men available, both European 
and Indian, the simplification of the preliminary tests, with 
a single stiff examination at the end of the course for 
ordinary students, so as to discourage cramming as far as 
possible- — these and other measures of reform appe.ared to 
be almost within sight. It was, however, not long before 
the new-born hope that had thus gladdened our he.arts was 
chilled to death, and we found that, instead of the 
measures we were looking for, we were to have only a 
perpetuation of the narrow, bigoted and inexpansive rule 
of experts. My Lord, it has been too freely assumed in 
the course of the discussions over this Bill that all experts 
as .a body are necessarily in favour of particular changes, 
and that laymen, on the other hand, as a class, are opposed 
to them. When the new regime is inaugurated, it will 
soon be discovered that it is a great mistake to think so. 
It is a matter of general experience that the greatest 
opposition to change has generally come from some of the 
experts themselves — the older men among the experts, 
who rarely regard with a friendly eye any proposal to 
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niakt* n flt'jMrfcure fn'in the order of things to wliich they 
hfivo been long ncctistonicd. Tho younger experts, on the 
other lian<l, nlwny.c imngino thnt, unless changes of a 
radical clmnicter are introdticed so ns to reproduce, in 
however faint a manner, the condition of things with 
which the\* were familiar at their own Univei-sity, the 
edtication that is given is not worth imparting. And a.s 
the older experts hive naturally more influence, their 
opposition gonci-nlly prevails, and in cotirse of time the 
appetite of tho j'oungcr men for reform gn.dually dis- 
npjwars. However, my Lord, I am sure tho Council is 
quite weary now of listening to any more arguments .about 
the rule of experts or any other features of tho Bill, 
important or unimportant. Moreover, I havo nh-end}' twice 
spoken on tho general diameter of tho Bill. And I will 
therefore now refer to ono or two points only, that arise 
out of this discussion, before I bring my remarks to a" 
close. Mj’ Lord, it is to my mind a painful and signifi- 
cant circumstance that tho present condemnation of the 
^ educated classes has been p.assed at the instance of men 
engaged in tho work of education. I am astonished that 
these men do not realize that a part at least of this con- 
demnation is bound to recoil on their own heads. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Pedler has told the Council of dishonest 
clerks, unscrupulous managers of Colleges, and convict 
Graduates. I do hope, for tho Hon’ble Member’s own 
sake as much as for the credit of the educated classes, that 
there has been another and a brighter side to his experi- 
ence. Else, my Lord, what a sad sense of failure he must 
carry with him into his retirement ! Happily all educa- 
tionists have not been so unfortunate in their experience 
nor, if I may say so, so one-sided in their judgments. 
There have been men among them who havejregarded the 
20 
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•one of profound reveronco. Tho i-econt Resolution of the 
Govornment of India on the subject of education strikes 
tho right note when it .‘^ays : * AVhcrc the problems to be 
^solved are so complex, and the interests at stake so mo- 
mentous, India is entitled to ask for the highest intellect 
and culture that either English or Indian seats of learn- 
ing can furnish for her needs.’ If tho princiide enunciated 
in this sentence be faithfull}’ acted upon, it will go a long 
w.a}' to countci-act tho evil which is apprehended- from the 
.passage of this Bill, How far,' however, this will be done, 
remains to be seen. ]\Icanwhilc, tho old order will change, 
yielding place to now. i\Iy Lord, one cannot contemplate 
without deep emotion tho disappearance of this old order ; 
for with all its f.aults, it had obtained .a strong hold on our 
^attachment and our reverence, and round it had sprung up 
«ome of our most cherished aspirations. For the present, 
however, tho hands of the clock have been put back ; and 
though this by itself cannot stop the progress of the clock 
•while the spring continues wound and the pendulum 
swings, there can be no doubt that the work done to-day in 
this Council Chamber will be regarded -with soi'row all 
over the country for a long time to come. 
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sion for me to oppose any further the proposals of Govern- 
ment in regard to the Universities of India. But as the 
Government have thought fit to introduce the present 
measure, and as I disapprove of it most strongly, there is 
no course open to me but to offer it such resistance as I 
can. My Lord, I interpret the Hon’ble Member’s speech 
as a practical admission that the notifications which the 
Chancellors in the different Provinces have issued are 
illegal and tiUra vires, and that the action taken under 
them cannot be sustained. For, if there had been the 
faintest possibility of the notifications being upheld by the 
High Courts, the Government, I am sure, would not have 
taken this unpleasant and not wholly dignified course of 
coming to the Legislature to validate what they have done. 
Now, my Lord, one might easily ask the question how 
such illegal notifications came to be issued, for, with the 
resources at the disposal of the various Governments in the 
' matter of expert legal advice and in other ways, the public 
have a right, even in this country, to expect work less 
careless than that. But when a mistake has been admit- 
ted, in public life as in private life, the less one dwells on 
it the better. But though I do not care to press the 
question how these notifications came to be issued, I must 
protest emphatically against the course proposed to be 
adopted to set right the illegality that has been commit- 
ted. I think, my Lord, the only proper course for the 
Supreme Government on this occasion would have been 
to call upon the various Chancellors to withdraw these 
objectionable notifications and substitute others in tlieir 
place more in accordance with the law. Instead of follow- 
ing this plain course, the Government have chosen to come 
to the Legislature with proposals to remedy, not 
■defect in the law, but a serious illegality committe 
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taking action under the law, and persisted in, in spite of 
warnings and protests. My Lord, in all civilised countries- 
there ,is ,a- well-understood and well-defined distinction- 
between the Legislature and the Executive Government, 
and the Legislature is reg.arded as higher than the Execu- 
tive. In India- unfortunately this distinction for the most 
part is of only a nominal character ; for, with the present 
constitution of the Councils, the Executive Government 
.can get what law they please passed by the Legislature- 
without the slightest difficulty. I submit, however, that 
•it is not desirable, it is not wise, that this fact should be 
forced on the attention of the public in so unpleasant a 
manner as on this occasion, and I think the distinction 
becomes a farce if our Legislature is to be thus at the beck 
and call of the Executive Government, and if it is to be 
called upon to exercise its powers of legislation to remedy 
defects, not in existing laws, but in executive action 
taken under those laws. My Lord, I respectfully, but 
emphatically, protest against this lowei’ing of the dignity 
of tbe Legislature. Of coui'se there is nothing to prevent 
the Government legally from coming to the Legislature 
with such proposals as they please. But I venture to 
think that there are moral limits on the competency of 
the Government in this matter. I think that the Govern- 
ment should come forward with proposals of amendment 
only in the event of the existing law being found so 
defective as to be unworkable, errors in executive .action 
being set right as far as possible by executive action alone. 

I can imagine a case where, soon after passing a measure 
the Government suddenly discover a flaw which makes it 
impossible to carry the measure into practice. In such a 
case, however, one may regret the necessity of amending 
Jegislation, one would be prepared to regard the position of 
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Oovcrnnif'nt with a roit.iin ntnonnt of .sympatliy. But 
that is not iho c-asf on the prosont occasion. It i-S not 
contendoil tliat no oxocutivo nonu'dy is possible to .sot mat- 
ters tight, for, by withdr.twing the present notiGcations 
and snbstitnting other.s in nccordanco with law, the whole 
difficulty t^tn bo got over. The Ilon'blo Member has told 
n« that this wottld involve much loss of precious time and 
of valuable work already in proce.ss of being done. Surely 
this is not hueb a calamity as to justify the present pro- 
po'vvls. It is true that those who got into power for the 
fust time ofteit imagine that they must begin their re- 
forming work at once, and that the situation c.annot bi'ook 
a momentV delay. Everyone will not, however, noccssaiily 
sympathise with such impatience, and some may even wcl- 
tvoino circumstances which necessitate their going more 
slowly. As l egard.s the fear that in some places examin- 
ations will have to be postponed unless the election of the 
pre.'-ent Syndicates is validated, even that need not frighten 
us much, as examinations have been postjjoned in the 
p:ist on account of plague and other didiculties, and there 
is no great harm if they have to bo postponed for a time 
in an}' place this year. The llon’ble Member has further 
told us that after all the defects that have been discovered 
in the notific-ations .are of a purely technical character. 
Now I cannot subscribe to this view of the matter at all. 
T.ake, for instance, the formation of the F.aculties. If this 
function had been left to the Senates as required by the 
law — if it had not been illegally usurped by the Chancel- 
lors — we should have had the Faculties formed in accord- 
ance with some cle.ar and intelligible principle .as in old 
times. But in what the Chancellors have done there is no 
such clear principle recognisable. Thus, in Bombay, a man 
like Mr. Justice Chandavarkar, than whom there are few 
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more • cultured Fellows — European or Indian — in the 
Bombay Senate, has been excluded from the Arts Faculty 
■which after all is the most important Faculty, and releg- 
ated to the Faculty of Law, which is made to include every 
Fellow who has taken the L.L.B. degree. So it is not only 
a mere setting right of technical defects that is involved in 
this Bill. My Lord, there is another most important 
question that must be brought to the notice of this Council. 
I am not sure that I q ate followed the Hon’ble Member 
in what he said about the efl’ect of this Bill on the Syndi- 
cates which have been elected under the illegal notifica- 
tions. I understood him to say, and I speak subject to 
correction, that the elections ivould stand. If this be so, 
I can only protest against what is proposed as a great 
wrong, at least so f.ar as the Bombay University is con- 
cerned, for there the opinion of eminent Counsel had beeu 
obtained, which declared that the notification was 
cle.arly illegal and ultra vires. This opinion had been for- 
warded to the Univei'sity authorities before the elections 
were held, and the only request that was made w.as that 
the elections should bo postponed till the Chancellor had 
re-considei'ed the whole question in the light of that 
opinion. An opportunity was thus given to the party 
that is anxious to introduce the new order of things to 
set matters right by cancelling the notification and 
issuing another in its place. Instead of that, they pre- 
ferred to hold the elections in accordance with the notifi- 
cation, and now it is proposed to condone the illegality 
committed with open eyes by means of fresh legislation ! 
My Lord, the unfairness of this arrangement becomes all 
the more obvious when it is remonibercd that those who 
saw the illegality of the notification did not take part in 
the election beyond entering their protest. They did not 
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allow themselves to lie nomirmtetl ns coiuliflove;- - imiUier 
<lifl they oxoiciso tlieir rifjht to voto liw.nttf" o 

the illegal ch.nactcr of the whole joocor.rluig. On the 
other hand, those who chose to net on the not>rjr.ttnn 
acted as though they were determined to mrty out tluur 

object, wlntevcr the obstacles in their "sy. Thus n nm- 
Uon for adjourn merit, which the V ice-Chatirclhu , who I'jr* 
sided over the Arts meeting, allowed to la- to th.e 
meeting one day, was under exnctlv siniilar riientn* {•‘■ntv'' 
Tilled out of Older tlie next day at the Liw inciting h} the 
Judicial Momlier of the Executive Government, win ■a 
interest in Universitj’ rnattors was suddenly aroinn!. end 
wJio/ittendod to hako tiio chair — which otherwi'e wf-ntd 
have boon occupied hy the senior I'ldlow iireM-nt, Hir 
Plierozeshah Mehta. 

And it is now proposed to support hy fredi h'/n'l 'tsoit 
the illegalities committed in this liigh-handed inanni'i hy 
those who chose to ignore the warning atul opinion id 
eminent Counsel, and it is proposed to punish three vjto 
protested against the illegalitioR and refi-ained fi-om heing 
a party to thoiu. I think it is nhsolutidy unjustifiahlo 
thus to disfranchise a largo munber of I'ellmvs and nrf'cpt 


the elections made by a handful of men in o.acli group a< 
made hy the Faculties, and once more I protest emplmti. 
eally against the contemplated wrong. 

My Lord, these are some of the ohsei vat ions which 
suggest tliomselves to mo on this occasion. I Imve been 
wndor some disadvantage in Imvdng hud to speal: on flu 
sptir of the moment, and I can only trust I have made lu 
tinstako in my statement of facts, nor employed strongci 
langiiago than the oxigoncic.s of the situation demnrulecl 

./.f legislative Council 

Irxdmj the JOlh Fchrmry 1005, Jlk Rcccllcna, lord 
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tlio ndniinistnilion of tlio Uinvcj>i!ic'ii .arc nlrcndy boing 
more or roali,".*cl. Whnl, for jnstnnro, can bo more 
lamentable tban that, on tlu’ |«ro‘;pnt Synclic-ate of tbo 
CalcuU-a Univcrj'itv, four l'acnl{ic.« out of five !=bonbl be 
^v5thout a Pinglo Indian re}ireFontntive, and tbafc in 
Bombay, a man like Sir l'’herp7,e‘5bab Mobta, once a Dean 
in Arts, who, in |:oint of attainments and of r.ealous devo- 
tion to the best intci'ests of the country towers head and 
phouldor.'i above many of those who have of late been pos- 
ing a.s authorities on high educ;vtion in this land, should be 
excluded from the Faculty of Arts ! However, I know that 
any further complaint in this Council about the policy of 
last 3 ’enr’s Bill is like ploughing the sands of the seashore, 
and I have no wish to engage in an cnferj>nso at once so 
fruitlcs.s and so unnecessary. My Lord, I must ask the 
Council to glance for a while at what may be called the 
scheme of last year's Act in regard to the constitution 
of the finst Senates and of Provisional Syndicates. That 
scheme, I contend, is both clear and adequate, and if only 
ordinary cai-e bad boon taken to ndhoro to it, the present 
difiicultics would not have arisen. The scheme is sot forth 
in the sever.al clauses of section 1 2. Fii'st of all, there 
was to be the electron of ton Fellow.s by Gr-adiratos or by 
old elected Fellows or by both. Then there was to be the 
appointment of not more than eighty Follows by the Chan- 
cellor. And then there was to be the election or r-atbor co- 
optation of ten more Fellow.s by the elected Fellows and 
Government nominees acting together. This co-optation 
was to complete the Sen.ato and then the Chancellor 
was to notify that the Body Corporate of the Univer- 
sity had been formed, appending to the notification a 
list of the new' Senate. As soon as this declar.ation w'as 
made, the old Senate and the old Syndicate were to cease 
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to exist, and the now Senate, i.e., the Body Corporate, was 
to elect a Provisional Syndicate, in such manner as the 
Chancellor might direct, the old byo-law.s and regulations 
of the Univorslt}', continuing in force till now ones were 
fr.amed, except in no far as they were expressly or by 
implication superseded or modified. Now two things 
hero, are absolutely clear — first, that the election of 
the Provincial Syndicate is to bo by the Senate, f.c., the 
Body Corporate, and, secondly, whatever discretion might 
bo conferred on the Chancellor by the words ‘ in such 
manner as the Chancellor may direct,’ that discretion is 
limited, first, by the express t.crms of the Act and, 
secondly, by such old regulations and b 3 0 -laws as have not 
been superseded or modified. The Ilon’blo Member said 
last Friday that, unless a very wide maaning was assigned 
to the words ‘ in such manner as the Chancellor may 
direct,’ there would be a diflicultj’ about fixing the number 
of the Sj’ndicato. I am surprised at the Hon’blo jMember’s 
argument, for ho forgets that the old regulations prescribe 
the number, and the Act being silent in the matter, that 
number must stand. On the other hand, the regulations 
prescribe election by Faculties, but the Act expressly 
provides for election by the Senate ; therefore the election 
bj’ Faculties must go. I therefore contend that the 
scheme of the Act for the constitution of the first Senate 
and of the Provisional Syndicate is a clear and complete 
scheme, and the responsibility for the present muddle 
rests not on those who framed the Act but on those who 
did not take suflicient care to understand its provisions 
and exceeded their powers in taking action under it. In- 
deed, 'my Lord, 1 wonder what Sir Thomas Raleigh in his 
retirement will think of these proceedings in Council and of 
the justification urged for them, for to my mind the}’ are 
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little less than a reflection on the patient industry and 
care ■with which he elaborated the provisions of the 
Universities Bill ; and I think it will strike him as an 
irony of fate that, while these proceedings should- he 
initiated by those who were among the most enthusiastic' 
supporters of his Bill, it should have been reserved for an 
uncompromising opponent of the measure to protest 
against the charge of unsatisfactory -work which they 
involve against him ! 

My Lord, I have so far briefly sketched what may be 
called the scheme of the Act. Let us now see how they 
have followed this scheme in practice at Bombay and 
Calcutta. In Bombay the election of ten Fellows by 
Graduates and by old elected Fellows took place all right. 
The appointment of eight Government nominees followed 
in proper form. Finally, these ninety proceeded to co- 
opt the remaining ten, sitting and voting together a& 
required by the Act. The Bombay Senate was thus 
regularly constituted and no one has taken any exception 
to its constitution. Then came the Chancellor’s notifica- 
tion about the election of a Provisional Syndicate, in which 
he arbitrarily divided the Fellows into groups, which he 
had no power to do, and directed the several groups to meet 
and vote separately .and on separate days, which also he 
had. no power to do. And when the illegal character of 
the notification was brought to his notice and opinions of 
eminent lawyers in support of this view were forwarded te. 
him, the University authorities persisted in acting on the 
notification, with the result that the aggrieved party had. 
to move the High Court for redress ! In Calcutta the 
catalogue of illegalities was even longer. Here the election 
of ten Fellows by Graduates and by old elected Fellows 
took place allright and the Chancellor’s nominations were 
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also in regular form. From this point, however, com- 
menced a regular series of irregularities. The ten Fellows 
to Le co-opted were not co-opted by the elected and nomin- 
ated Fellows sitting and voting together, as .required by 
the Ach. The constitution of the Calcutta Senate itself was 
thus defective. Then the Chancellor divided • the Senate 
into Faculties for the purpose of electing the Syndicate, 
which he had no power to do. The old regulations which 
are still in* force recognize only four Faculties, but the 
Chancellor constituted five Faculties on his own responsi- 
bility, which was irregular. Under the old regulations 
every Fellow, ex-officio or ordinary, must belong to at 
least one Faculty ; but the Chancellor did not assign the 
^-officio Fellows to any Faculty, which was irregular. 
Finally, the Provisional Syndicate was elected by the 
Faculties, instead of by the Senate, as expressly required 
by the Act, and this was irregular. And now after all 
these irregularities have been committed, the Government 
of India come to the Legislature with a proposal to 
validate all that has been done ! In doing so they ignore 
the fact that they are interfering with a pending suit, 
destroying the protection of EGgh Courts which the public 
prizes above everything else, lowering the dignity of the 
Xegislature, and creating throughout the country a most 
■deplorable impression about the practical irresponsibility ' 
of the Executive Government. And yet, when it is said 
that the action of the Government is a practical admission 
that the notifications were illegal, the Hon’ble Member 
thinks it neceseary to protest against the inference My 
Xord, I think the matter is pretty clear. In any case, the 
view that the notifications are illegal and idtra vires is 
■supported by three distinguished members of the Bombay 
ggj.. two of them being European Barristers, who have 
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tnliPH v,o pirt i>i ri'Cojit. ( iltif’iitonnl i'ontutv(’r.‘=io‘! nivl Avho 
occupy tlif* fori’iiiO'-? pi'-ition in tln-ir proff-'-ion at Homlxy. 
C.'in the U<in'!)]r* M<'n)l cj onoto on tin* otlirr .‘irlo any 
nnthority of oqtml oininr-nco, of rinylln’ng like repinl 
'^mincjir*'. of any ominonro nt nil ? lo’ projnrod lo 
plotii:** h s ov.'ii rojaitation n lawyer to tin- view thnt 
the nolificitioii*- are l»;^al ? And if Ik* i*^ not, I 
.‘-nbinit thnt iny inf'-ronre i>- .n f.nir inrorctirc, atid I 
think J am ontilled to draw it. The Jlon’Ide Mem- 
ber rmnjjhiined lot tinv thnt J had tio nltornativo 

co!ir,-e t<i 5iicpe''t. Tlii*^ w.ia Mircdy a nio-t ex- 
traordinary romjdnint to make, for in the very Jiext ^en- 
tetK\> h<* proceeded to ehow how my Miype.^t ion, named}', 
that, the faulty notiricatioio- ehotild he withdniwn and 
Other'S in nocord.anco with law Mih'.lituted in their place, 
would involve wa'-t^* of time and work and prove harmful 
to the interests of the Universities, ^^v Lojd, I really 
think ihal it is the duty of the (Government, not loss than 
that of private individual!-', tx) face wl)atever inconvonienee 
has to Ik* faced itj olK'ving the law. And the only pr>sj>-^r 
and dignifietl courfe for the (doveniment was to have waiteo 
till the Bombay High Court had jironounced its jadcm.etif , 
and, if that decision had been adveif-e to the Go'.cr.nment, 
to have withdraw'n the notifientionp held to b? iil'gal arj 
to have pubstituted otherp in their place fnraf'.l in nc.- fi- 
ance with the law, a validating Bill birr at the .-nx^e 
time intro<luced to legalize the worl: derse during lh(» ir- 
terval by the defectively eonstitnted bvdi.--, Jf, cr. the 
other hand, the Court land decided it. favt.ur t,f the 
ernment, nothing further nes-d hr.'.v- Irf/n df/t.a is tA; z!tc- 
ter unless the decision h-od b- n r'Veri-d I*--- f 
authority. The Jlon’hle Memb r drew pje; 
picture of the rc.su/t«, r-hirh r-fiuld r 
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uncertainty. That picture, however, need not frighten 
anybody — at any rate, no one who is acquainted with the 
inner working of an Indian University. It would not 
have taken so very long after all to sot matters right, and 
in the interval, the Vice-Chancellor and the Registrar 
could have carried on the oi’dinary executive business of 
the University. And whatever temporary inconvenience 
had resulted should have been borne as inevitable. Instead 
of this the Government have chosen to adopt a course 
which is hardly respectful to His Majesty’s Judges — in- 
tervening by means of legislation in favour of one party 
to a pending suit — which lowers the dignity of the Legis- 
lature, and which proclaims that the executive authority 
in this country is practically above law. I decline to be a 
party to such a course, and I therefore beg to move the 
amendment which stands in my name. 

\^At the same meeting, lohen the Bill to validate action 
taken undei' the. Indian Universities Act ivas being comilered, 
the Hon’ble Mr, Gohhale moved that after clause 1 of the 
Bill the folloioing clause he added, clauses S and S heng re- 
numbered 3 and J/., respectively, namely: — “ 2. Nothing in 
f.Viis Act shall apply to the University of Bombay." He 
said : — ] 

My Lord, I have already twice referred to what has 
taken place at Bombay, but in asking that the Bombay 
University be excluded from the operation of this Bill, I 
must recapitulate once more the facts on which I base my 
motion, and I hope the Council will bear with me while I 
do so. The most important difference between Bombay 
and elsewhere has been this — that while in other places ' 
the illegality of the notifications was not discovered before 
the elections and no formal protests were in consequence 
made at the time,.in Bombay even this plea of acquiescence 
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on tho pnrfc of inoinbors of Iho Sonivto is not availnblo to 
Govornmont. Of coiu'so such acqtiioficonco or tbo abHonco 
of it (loos not allbct tbo legal position, but it is a moi'ivl 
consifloral.ion of very real imjwvtani’o, In Bombay, Dio 
illegal cbaractor of the notilioation was percoivod as soon 
as it was issued. Tho moiubors who perceived it there- 
upon took legal opinion. Tlioy lir.st consulted Mr. Invora- 
rity and tho Ilon’blo Mr. Sotalwad, wlio both condoinnod 
tho notilioation in unequivocal and omphatio terms as 
illegal. Tlien they consulted Mr. Lowndes, who was 
equally emphatic in his condemnation. All tliroo Ooun- 
sol thought that tho illegality was so jiatont that it liad 
only to bo bro’ugbt to tho notice of tho Oliancellor, and 
they felt confident that ho would see tho necessity of with- 
drawing tho notification. Armed with those opinions, 8ir 
Phorozosbali Mehta, himself a lawyer occupying a com- 
manding position at tho Bar, and several other Follows 
approacliod tho Oliancellor and askod for a roconsidoiation 
of tho question before it was too late. .All this was done 
before tbo date of tbo first election. Tho University 
authorities, however, took it upon themselves to ignore 
tho wliolo thing and proceeded to bold tbo olootions us 
directed in tho notification. 'At tho meeting of tho Arts 
group tbo Vico-Ohancollor presided, and ho allowed a mo- 
tion to adjourn so as to give time to tho Ohancolloi’ to re- 
consider tho matter to bo put to tho mooting. Tho next 
day, tho 3jaw group mot, tho Judicial Momboi’ of tho 
Bombay Government, whoso interest in University matters 
has- hitherto boon by no moans conspicuous, attended and 
took tho chair, which otherwise would have boon taken by 
tbo Senior Follow present — Sir Phorozoshah Mehta — and 
flouting tho ruling of tho Vico-Ohancollor of tho previous 
day, ruled a motion for adjournment out of order, and 
21 
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after a majority of the members present had left the meet- 
ing under protest, got the remaining five, including him- 
self to elect the two representatives for Law.' These high- 
handed proceedings left no option to those who saw the 
illegality and declined to be a party to it but to go to the 
High Court. And, on this being done, the University 

authorities have come to the Supreme Government with 

an appeal to shield them and save their prestige by means 
■ a validating measure. My Lord, to use the 
powers of the Legislature for validating what has 
taken place in Bombay is to abuse those powers. 
Por it means validating illegalities committed in 
the light of day and in spite of warnings ;and protests.. 

It means validating high-handedness. It means interfer- 
ing with a pending suit, which on the part of private 
inLiduals is regarded as contempt of Court. It means 
cominv between the aggrieved party and the protection 
which” it has a right to look for at the hands of the High 
Court It means securing for the wrong-doer the fruits of 
his wrong-doing. it means penalizing those who 

have declined to be a party to an illegal proceeding and 
have done their best to have it set right ; for, as I pointed 
outlast time, these men did not take any part in the 
1 ctions— they did not allow themselves to be nominated 
!s^: candidates, and they did not vote, fully believing that 
the illegal elections could not be upheld and would have to 
et aside ■ and to uphold the elections now by means of 
legislation is ’to disfranchise them. Then my Lord, there 
•fthe question of costs. These men have had to spend 
^ nuev in taking the course they were compelled to take. 

do not give their opinion for nothing, neither 
a .c».e fo. nothing and if a. 
tad been left to be deeided by the High Court, 
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their costs would probably have been awarded to them, if 
the decision had been in their favoui’. My Lord, does the 
Legislature exist for the preparation of what may be 
called Legislative injustice ? Was no other course open to 
the Government ? In Bombay, at any rate, there is no 
question of the Senate having to be reconstituted. The 
only thing needed is to withdraw the notification about 
the election of the Syndicate and substitute another in its 
place in accordance with law. This could be done at once 
and the new election might take place in a week's time 
after that. Surelj’’ the University of Bombay can exist for 
a week without a Syndicate, and even the Hon’ble 
Member in charge of the Bill will have to admit it when 
it is remembered that from 8th December, when the noti- 
fication about the new Senate appeared, to 17th January, 
when the Provisional Syndicate was foi’med — i.e., for more 
than five weeks — there was no Syndicate in Bombay, and 
the Vice-Chancellor and the Registrar carried on the 
executive business of the University without any hitch. 
There is thus no reasonable ground for undertaking the 
present legislation for Bombay, while there are several 
most important considei’ations against the course adopted 
by the Government, I, therefore, beg to move that the 
Bombay University be excluded from the scope of the 
Bill. 

[ A f the swme meeting, replying to criticisms on his amend- 
ment, the Hon. Mr. Gohhale made the following speech ; — ] 

My Lord, I desire to offer a few observations by way 
of reply to what has fallen from the Hon’ble Mr. Richards 
and the Hon’ble Sir Denzil Ibbetson. The Hon’ble Mr. 
Richards began by saying that the confusion that has been 
caused is admitted by everybody, but this Council is not 
•the place where the legality or otherwise - — K the notifica- 
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tions issued by the Clmnccllors can be profitably disciisfeod. 
I am inclined to agree witli him, but bo ■will not allow mo 
to discuss it anywhere else. As a matter of fact, my 
friends have taken the matter to the High Court, which is 
surely a properly constituted body to discuss tholcgalit}' or 
otherwise of what has boon done. But the Hon'blo Mem- 
ber will intervene before the High Court has delivered its 
decision, and ho will pass a law which will take the matter 
out of the jurisdiction of the High Court, so that, if I 
may say so, the responsibility for the question being 
raised-diero is the Hon’blo IMembcr’s and not mine. 

Then, my Lord, the Hon’blo IMembor said that the 
Provisional Syndicate is only a transitory body and there- 
fore so much fuss need not be made over the manner in 
which it has been constituted. He said, after all, what 
will the Provisional Syndic.ate do? It will attend to the 
duty of conferring degi-ees and to a few small details of 
executive administration. Ho forgets, however, that the 
principal work of this Provisional Syndicate will bo to 
draft the regulations which afterwards are to govern the 
conduct of the business of the University. In Bombay, 
no matter can be first brought before the Senate until it 
has been first considered by the Syndicate, and thei’efore 
the whole future administration of the Universitj' really 
depends in a measure upon the Provincial Syndicate, and 
one can easily see how important it is to have it properly 

constituted. 

The Hon’ble Sir Denzil Ibbetson has referred to what 
was in the mind of the Select Committee when these 
transitory provisions were framed. I, too, was a member 
of the Select Committee, but I did not refer before this to 
what took place in the Select Committee, because I under- 
stood that a refei-ence to the proceedings of the Select 
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Committee was not allowed, as they are confidential. How- 
ever, I may very well follow the example of the Hon’ble 
Member, and I may say this : if my recollection is right? 
the Select Committee did not intend that the Provisional 
Syndicate should be constituted as it has been in so many 
places. As a matter of fact, I remember it being said that _ 
the principal work of the Provisional Syndicate would be 
the drafting of rules and regulations, and for that it would 
be necessai'y to have a body of men who had the confid- 
ence of the whole Senate, and that was necessary to 
provide. 

The Hon’ble Member proceeded to say that, unless 
the Chancellor had given certain specific directions, there 
would have been confusion, as thei’e was conflict between 
the Act and the old regulations. 

I think, however, that this fear was groundless. 
The Act of last year contemplates three authorities 
being put together before any action is taken. There 
is, first of all, the Act, which is of course .above everything 
else. After the Act come the regulations, which have not 
been expressly or impliedly superseded. If there is any 
■conflict between the two, the Act prevails and the regula- 
tions go. If there is nothing to bring about a conflict 
between the two, the regulations supplement the Act. It 
is only after the Act and after the regulations that the 
•discretion of the Chancellor comes in. The discretion of 
the Chancellor is to support the regulations and the Act, 
and not to twist the express language of the Act or of the 
regulations that are already in force so as to suit his own 
view of things. If you take these three things together^ 
what do you see ? You first of all see that the Act 
requires that the election shall be by the Senate. There- 
fore, if the old regulations say that the election shouldA' 
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by Faculties those regulations are to that extent inoperat- 
ive. Again, if the old regulations say that the number 
shall he so and so, the number is not left to the Chancellor. 
However, I do not wish to elaborate this point any further. 
The 'Hon'ble Member said that the Chancellor of Bombay 
had scrupulously followed the old regulations in the group- 
ing of the members of the Senate. The Hon’ble Member 
is entirely mistaken. In old times, where a man held a 
degree in more Faculties than one, he was appointed a 
Fellow in all those Faculties. The Chancellor, however^ 
has arbitrarily restricted the members to certain Faculties. 
For instance, Sir Pherozeshab Mehta holds only an Arts 
degree, so far as the Bombay University is concerned. He 
has, however, been relegated to the Law Faculty and 
removed from the Faculty of Arts. Under the old regula- 
tions this would not have been possible. 

I do not think that I need detain the Council further. 
The defects that you are going to validate are not merely 
technical, and there is an important principle involved^ 
and I therefore submit that the Bill should not be pro- 
ceeded with. 

[At the same meeting on the motion of the Hon. Mr^ 
Erie Richards that the Bill, as amended, he passed, the Hon. 
Mr, Gokhale spoke as follows : — 

My Lord, I have already spoken thrice on this Bill,, 
but I cannot let it pass without a final word of protest. 
My Lord, British rule in this country has hitherto been 
described — and on the whole, with good reason — as the- 
reign of law. A few more measures, however, like tho 
present, and that description will have to he abandoned 
and another substituted for it, namely, reign of Executive- 
irresponsibility and validating legislation. My Lord, the 
Government are paying too great a price for what is 
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tnidoubtoclly .'ll! attempt to pave the prestige of its ofiicors. 
But is prestige ever po .saved ? On the otlior Imnd, an 
ocavsional ndmi.Sf.ion of f.vllibilitj' is not bad — especially for 
a strong Goveriunent like tbo British Government. Il' 
introduces a touch of the human into what ordinarily 
movc.s with tuachinc-like rigidity. It enhances the rc.spoct 
of the people for law, because the}* are enabled to realize 
that even the Government respects it. And it strengthens 
the hold of the Government on the people, bcc.auso they 
.«ee that, in spite of its strength, it has a tender and 
scrupulous regard for the limitations imposed ly the Legis- 
lature upon it. !My Lord, may I, in this connection, with- 
out impertinence say one word about Your Ijordship 
pcrson.ally ? "Whatever dincrenecs of opinion thero may bo 
in the country .about some of the mensuro.s of Your Lord- 
ship’s administration, the imprc.ssion hitherto has been 
geneml that during your time the Local Governments and 
Administrations have had to realize more fully than before 
that thero is a controlling and vigilant authority over 
them at the head, and that this .authonty will tolemto no 
irregularities on their p.art. It is a matter of disjippoint- 
ment that this impression should not have been justified 
in the present instance. My Loi’d, public opinion in this 
counti-y being as feeble as it is, tbo only two bodies that 
control the exercise of absolute power by the Executive 
are the Legislature which lays down the law, and the High 
Courts which see that the law is obeyed. If now the 
Government is to destroy the protection which the High 
Courts afford by means of v.alid.ating legislation, and if the 
Legislature is to be reduced to the position of a mere 
handmaid of the Executive to be utilized for passing such 
legislation, what is there left to stand between the people 
and the irresponsible will of the Executive ? My Lord, I 
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feel keenly this humiliation of my country's Legislature ; 
for though we, Indian Members, have at present a very 
minor and almost insignificant part in its deliberations, it 
is after all our country’s Legislature. Moreover, I have a 
faith- that in the fulness of time our position in it will be 
much more satisfactory than at present, and anything 
that lowers it in the eyes of my countrymen cannot but 
be regarded with profound regret. My Lord, I will vote 
against the passing of this Bill. 



CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES. 

\At a meeting of the ImjyeriaV Legislative Goimcil, held 
■on Wednesday the 2Srd March 190.^., Uis Excellency Lord 
Curzon presiding, the Hon. Mr. Sir Denzil Ihbetson moved 
■that the Bill to provide for the constitution and control of 
Co-operative Credit Societies, as amended, he passed,. The 
■Hon. Mr. G. K. Gohhale supported the motion in the follow- 
ing speech ; — ] 

My Lord, after the continuous opposition which it has 
fallen to my lot to offer to two important measures of 
•Government during this session, it is both a pleasure and 
a relief to me to find myself in a position to give my 
-cordial and unequivocal support to the present Bill. The 
proposed legislation is no doubt only a modest measure, so 
-far .as ' its -provisions go. But it authorizes a cautious and 
■interesting experiment, which, if it attains any degree of 
•success, cannot fail to exercise a wide and far-reaching 
influence, especially on the condition of the agricultural 
classes in India. My Lord, in the growing indebtedness 
nf the Indian agriculturist and the steady deterioration of 
his general position, the Government of India is called 
upon to face one of the grave problems that can confront 
a civilized administration. The difficulties of the situation 
are enormous and they can be overcome, if they are 
■overcome at all, only by a long coiirse of remedial action, 
wisely determined, sympathetically undertaken and stead- 
ily and patiently adhered. to in spite of discouragement and 
■even temporary failure. Such action must include' a series 
■of cautious measures, intended both to bring him help and 
relief from outside, and to evoke or strengthen in him 
■^hose qualities of prudence, thrift, self-reliance and 
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I’esourcefulness, without which oulbifle help cun do him no 
great or permanent good. Tho present Bill i.s a measure 
of the latter kind, and thougli no one can !>ay how far it 
will prove successful, its operation will be watched by every 
one .interested in the future of the country with deep 
interest and in a spirit of hope. 

My Lord, in a matter of this kind the function of the 
Legislature must be confined only to the removal of any 
special obstacles that may stand in the way, 'When that 
is done, the success of the experiment must depend almost 
entirely upon executive action and the spirit in w'hich and 
the extent to which the classes concerned and those who 
are interested in their welfare come forward to co-operate 
with the Government. For this i-eason the pre.sent Bill 
cannot be considered apart from tlie line of practical action 
which it is proposed to take when the Bill becomes law. 
This line has been indicated with sufficient fulness in the 
two luminous speeches made by the Hon’ble Member in 
chai’ge of the Bill since the introduction of this measure. 
And the few remarks which I propose now to ofier have 
reference both to the profusions of the Bill, and to the 
executive measures outlined by the Hon’ble Member to 
give effect to those provisions. 

My Lord, the measure as amended in Select Com- 
mittee is a considerable impi’ovement on the original Bill, 
and will no doubt work better in practice. However, the 
general scheme formulated appears to mo to be incomplete 
in important particulars. To these I beg leave to draw the- 
attention of the Government in the hope that the bounds 
of executive action will be so enlarged as to place the 
success of the proposed measure beyond reasonable doubt. 

My Lord, the first thing that strikes me on a consi- 
deration of the whole question is that there is no provision 
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in the proposed scheme for a preliminary liquidation of the 
existing debts of those who wish to avail themselves of the 
opportunity now offei’ed, to improve their position. In 
making this observation and those which follow, I have in 
view the condition, of the agricultural population onlj', and 
I look upon the Bill, though its provisions may be availed 
of by non-agriculturists, as one intended specially for the 
benefit of the agricultural community. It is true that the 
Bill aims merely at organizing on a co-operative basis the 
credit of these classes, but such organization, if it is to bene- 
fit any considerable proportion of the agriculturists, must 
be preceded by a liquidation of existing usurious debts. 
Speaking with special reference to the Bombay Presidency, 
I may say that our agriculturists may be roughly divided 
into three classes : — (1) Those who are yet free from debt. 
These, I believe, form a small proportion of the total 
number. (2) Those who have already got into debt, but 
not to such an extent as to be hopelessly involved and who 
are making honest efforts to keep their heads above 
water. These, I believe, constitute a considerable propor- 
tion of the agricultural population. And (3) those who 
are so heavily indebted as to be hopelessly involved. These, 
I fear, are a very large class. Of these three classes, I 
don’t expect that many members of the first class will for 
the present, at any rate, care to join the proposed societies 
as the principle of unlimited liability is sure to frighten; 
them ; while the third and-last class is beyond the reach of 
such remedial action as this Bill contemplates. The men, 
therefore, who will principally form these societies, if the 
proposed measure attains any degree of success, are those 
that belong to the second class, namely, those who have 
already got into debt but Whose position has not yet 
become hopeless and who are, moreover, making honest 
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Attempts to save -themselves from prospective ruin. These 
men, however, liavo not much credit loft free to be brought 
into the co-operative organization and, unless they are 
helped to ofTect a clearance of existing liabilities on 
reasonable terms, no new Ranking organisation created 
for their benefit, whether it takes the form of Agricul- 
tural Banks or of Co-operative Credit Societies, can prove 
of much help to tliem. The need for such- preliminary 
liquidation was I'ccognized by the Government of India 
in 1884 in the following terms : — “ Improvidence of culti- 
vators .and uncertainty of seasons are elements which are 
liable to interfere with a bank’s success, and these difiicul- 
ties might bo met by prudent management ; yet the bank 
<.ould not hope to succeed unless it could start in a field 
where the agricultural classes were unencumbered with 
debt or were enabled to .liquidate their existing debts on 
reasonable terms.” Such a liquidation was carried out in 
Germany and elsewhere through the agency of special banks 
and the ground was cleared for the operation of the new 
banking org.anizations. The resources of the proposed 
societies will be extremely limited, and it is out of the 
question that they can by themselves find the funds neces- 
sary for such liquidation. The Government must come to 
their help in this matter and, if such help is not oflered, 
the proposed experiment will have but small chance of 
’ proving successful. 

Section 7 lays down for rural societies the principle of 
unlimited liability except in special cases. Responsibility 
for raid contributions to the repayment of a society’s 
debts would be a desirable limitation on the liability of 
members, as is allowed in the German Law of 1889. Un- 
limited liability no doubt strengthens the position of the 
societies greatly in the money-mai’ket ; but it is a princi- 
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pie which our raiyats in many parts ' of rural India can 
scarcely be made to understand. Each member to be lia- 
ble in all his property for his society’s debts — this is to 
them an entirely foreign idea, and in most parts, it is to 
be feared, would deter people from joining such associations. 
Responsibility in equal shares on the common partnership 
principle may be better appreciated and would be enough 
for a start. In Germany, the principle of unlimited liabi- 
lity is an old time-honoured economic tradition, and 
works admirably. It is the keystone of Schulze and ' 
Raifieisen societies. Elsewhere, in Italy and other coun- 
tries, it has had to be acclimatized with immense toil. In 
India, Avhei’e every such thing is new, I fear it will be a 
mistake to aim at too much at the start. Insistence on 
such a principle would keep away from the new societies 
those very classes whose help and co-operation would be 
indispensable. 

As regards funds, the societies are allowed to receive 
deposits from their members, and borrow from outsiders. 
Ro other financial resource is provided for. This to my 
mind is the weakest part of the scheme. Even in Euro- 
pean countries, such popular banks {e.g., the Schulze-Raijr- 
eisen and Luzzatti-Wollemborg Societies) do not depend 
exclusively on deposits and loans. In India, as regards 
deposits, looking to the condition of economic exhaustion 
and material resonrcele.ssness which at present prevails in 
the rural parts, such deposits from those who might join 
these societie.'! cannot be expected to flow in either fast or 
in any large volume. The associations would be mainly 
and for years more or less borrowing associations. As to 
' loans it is somewhat surprising to find that the Bill allows- 
the credit societies to borrow from ‘ persons who are not 
members ’ though, of course, under restrictions. The 
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money-lender thus comes in and there is no guarantee that 
he will not exact usurious interest. Besides, where pro- 
tracted periods of misfortune intervene, like the past 
decade in the Dekkhan, there is present the ri.‘-k of these 
societies getting into the clutches of the money-lender 
just as individual rniyats now do. The risk may be obviat- 
ed and the Unancial position of the new societies improved 
in two distinct way.s, as is done in Europe.an countries. 
First, these rural societies should not be left to shift for 
themselves as best they could, as isolated units, but might 
be allowed to be federated into unions for mutual support 
jind help, and these unions linked to a Central Bank, 
which might serve as an intermediary’ between them and 
the money-market and also help to equalize funds by lend- 
ing the surplus of some to meet the needs of others. Each 
District might have a Central Bank of this nature to 
which the rural unions would be aUiliated on a joint stock 
basis .and to serve as a focus of business. Further, these 
District Central Banks might be linked on to the Presi- 
dency Banks, one for each Presidency or Province. Some 
such scheme of filiation might materially help these socie- 
ties and to a large extent remove the difficulty of financing 
tihem. However, I fear the realization of such a scheme 
must’ be the work of time and must be preceded by’ the 
proposed societies attaining in their own places a certain 
measure of succe.ss, however limited it may be. But 
there is another resource, which might be made av.ailable 
to these societies without any difficulty’, and it is that these 
societies might be allowed to h.ave each 'a savings b.ank 
attached to it, as is done in Germany and Italy. They 
would thereby be able to draw together small savings with- 
in their territorial limits and utilize them for productive 
.use. At present no facilities practically exist in our vil- 
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lages for the deposit of savings. The total number of 
villages in British territory in India is over 5| lakhs, while 
the savings banks (head .and sub-banks) number only 7,075; 
and the total number of depositors is nearly a million, 
of whom only about fifteen thousand are agricultuiists — 
not eren 2 per cent. So it would be a great help to the 
rural classes and meet .a felt want if these societies were 
allowed under the new scheme to have each a s.avings bank 
of its own — oper.ating, of course, Avithin its own territorial 
limits. These savings banks would ’thus serve a double 
purpose. (1) The rur,al classes Avill have facilities for the de- 
posit of their little savings, where practically none exist at 
present. This would encourage thrift. (2) The credit societies 
will have a new source of financial aid placed within their 
reach on a commercial and safe basis. Indirectly, too, the 
better- to-do classes, who might not join the new associa- 
tions, would, if they Avere to deposit their savings Avith 
these societies, help them most materiallja 

The absence of some summary procedure to recover 
the debts due to the societies is also likely to interfere 
Avith the success of these societies. I admit the full force 
of the observations made by the Hon’ble Sir Denzil Ibbet- 
son on this point. It seems to me, however, that on the 
Avhole the balance of considerations lies on the side of pro- 
viding some such procedure, or at any rate some special 
machinery of arbitration. Section 26 provides for a 
summary recovery of debts due to Government. But the 
societies must go to the Courts and bear the expense and 
delays of such procedure. I think some summary pro- 
cedure is necessary, and special Courts might be organized 
for the adjudication of such claims. 

In conclusion, I entirely approve the idea of trying 
the proposed experiment fir='f'- *» irovir fow locali- 
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ties only. So much depends upon the success of this 
experiment that every care must bo taken to try it in tlie 
most favourable circumstances. The sympathy of local 
ofiicoi’S will of course be available to the full, but the 
Government wall further have to offer very liberal iinancial 
assistance, at any i-,ato, in the earlier years of the experi- 
ment. Public confidence in the success or practicability of 
a new organization is unfortunately slow to grow in a 
country whore the people have for long centuries been 
accustomed to look for. everything to Government and 
private initiative seems to be almost paral 5 ’sed. But when 
once such confidence .springs up, it is not lightly shaken. 
Veiy great responsibility, therefore, will rest on those who 
are entrusted with the task of supei-vising the first experi- 
ment, and I earnestly trust, my Lord, that no possible 
effort will be spared to make that experiment as complete a 
success as is, in existing circumstances, possible. 



THE SINDH ENCUMBERED ESTATES ACT. 

[-U a inccling of ihn Imp''rial Legislative Council, held 
071 Satin dog the J7th Fch7'i>a7'i/ 1000, Jlis E,rcellc77cy Lo 7 'd 
Minto prmdi77g, the Jlrpori of the Select Comiixiltec on the 
Bill to am€7id the Sindh Enrinnhc>'ed Estates Act, 1S06, xcas 
iahen hxto C 07 tsidcrntio 7 \. The Jlon'blc ^fr. Gohhalc nxoved 
that in suh-scctioa (0) proposed to he added to section 22 of 
the Sixidh Encnnihei'cd Estates Act, ISOG, by clmtsc 6, sub- 
clause (c), of the Bill, as axnendcd by the Select Co7nmitteo,for 
the tcords ‘‘ as niay appear to (he xnmingcr to he " the words 
“ as may be ” be sidxstitnted, and that all the icoi-ds after the 
vjord “cix'cmnstanccs" be omitted. lie spoke as follows : — ] 

Ikly Lord, ns I liave stated in my minute of dissent, I 
am in sympathy •with the geneml principles of the Bill, and 
I should ha\o been glad to give a silent vote in support of 
the measure, but for the fact that one or two of the pro- 
visions of the Bill are open to serious objection and will in 
my opinion be productive of injustice in practical operation. 
The Council must have seen by this time that one import- 
ant change that the Bill proposes to make is where it 
empowers the manager to disturb even old leases either by 
revision or c.ancellation. I say nothing about the policy of 
re-opening these leases. If it is necessary^ in order to 
secure effectively the objects of the old Act, to distuz’b 
these leases, by all means let the manager have that power. 
But the Legislature should see that in giving this power it 
does not empower the manager to inflict injustice on an 
innocent party. It is admitted by the Hon’ble Member in 
charge of the Bill that some of the lessees who might be 
dealt with under this provision are likely to he agricul- 
turists. And I would submit to the Council that where a 
22 
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lease has been obtained bond fide or ■where it has been 
obtained by a man who is not a money-lender, there no 
case whatsoever has been made out for closing to him the 
Cml Courts in regard to the compensation to which he 
may be justly entitled. The Hindu Sabha has given 
instances where the manager set aside two leases — one 
obtained for Rs. 21,000 and the other for something like' 
Rs. 60,000. In each case the manager declined to pay 
compensation for cancelling the lease, but in each case 
resort to the Civil Courts resulted in compensation being 
awarded. This shows the danger of making the manager 
the sole master of the situation which it is now proposed 
to do, as the Bill leaves the question of compensation 
pracf^cally entirely to the manager. The object of my 
amendment is twofold. First, to secure that where an old 
lease has been set aside by the manager, compensation 
which is not merely equitable in his opinion, but 
which is reasonable in the circumstances, shall be paid 
to the lessee. Secondly, if there is a dispute as to 
whether reasonable compensation has been oflfered or 
not, the Civil Courts shall not be closed to the aggriev- 
ed party. My Lord, I submit that this proposal to leave 
everything to the manager is not justified. It is true that 
the manager is an officer of Government. All the same he 
is in the position of an interested party. He is expected 
to free these estates from incumbi’ances and naturally his 
bias must be against the money-lenders or others who may 
have claims on the property. I do not say that he would 
be consciously unfair ; but his bias may lead him to take a 
view of the situation involving serious injustice to a 
lessee. The only argument that I have heard in favour of 
the proposed provision is that the Civil Courts take a 
long time in settling disputes. It is said that, if the 
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■ninnnger ha.s to ■w.nifc for their cleci.'^ion before taking 
■efl'ectivc .steps to free an esbite from incnmbnuices, then 
ho Avould h.avo to wait n vcr\’ long time indeed, X think 
this objection will bo met b}' what I have proposed in my 
two .amendment^. If it is providerl that the manager 
should offer what ho thinks fair co;n])ens.ation, leaving it 
to the other party, the lessee, to accept or refuse it, and 
to go to Court if ho refused it — if this is done and then 
the power of eviction is vested in the manager after .such 
compensation is offered, tim ninn.ager would be .able to take 
the estate into immediate possession and the question of 
compensation will have to be fought out in the Law Courts. 
One advantage of leaving the Courts open will be to give a 
•duo sense of i-esponsibility to the manager. If he knows 
that his action is liable to bo challenged in a Court of law, 
that in itself will make him he-sitate before he oilers 
compensation which is wholly inadequate, I really do not 
understand why the Government should show such a want 
of confidence in their own Civil Courts. It is a general 
feeling that there has been a tendenej' of late for the 
executive to encroach upon the province of the judici.aryq 
and I regret that this provision to which I have taken 
exception is likely to emphasize this impression. The 
policy of Government in de.aling with agricultural indebt- 
edness by means of legislation is also .already regarded with 
a certain amount of prejudice by the people, and this 23re- 
judice is likely to be still further aggravated by provisions 
suchjas this, which in practice will, without doubt, result in 
injustice and confiscation, 

l^At the same meeting, the HonHbe Mr. Gohhale moved 
that in sub-section (4) proposed to be added to secton 22 <^- 
the Sindh Encumbered Estates Act, 1896, bi/ clause 6, sub 
clause (c), of the Bill, as amended by the Select Gommiffee 
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letwem the word “ cancelled " and the wm-d “ refuses ” th 
words and to whom any compensation avMtrded ' has beer 
paid or offered ’’ he inserted. He spoke ds follows : — ] 

The object of this amendment is this. The manngei 
sets aside an old lease and he awards a certain compensa- 
tion to the lessee. The compensation is not actually paid 
but the manager merely enters the amount in the list 
which he keeps in his office ; and on the mere strength of ^ 
bis having set down this amount against the money-lender 
■or lessee, he proceeds to evict the lessee and take posses- 
sion of the estate, which up to that time was in the pos- 
session of the lessee. Now this is very hard on the lessee. 
I recognize that the Select Committee have to a certain 
extent modified the provisions of the Bill as originally 
drafted, in this respect, and as far as it goes the modifica- 
tion is an improvement. As the Bill was originally draft- 
ed there was no pro%’ision as to when this compensation 
may be paid. The Select Committee have given this 
compensation precedence over all liabilities except the 
liabilities due to Government. To that extent I think the 
Select Committee have improved the original Bill. But 
this does not go far enough. The Hindu Sabha has point- 
ed out that there have been numerous cases where claims 
have been awarded, but not paid. The amount has been 
fixed, but though it is several years, it has not been paid 
and no interest is allowed. We are also told that the 
manager often finds it difficult to raise loans. I may point 
out that Avhen the amount of compensation has been 
settled, it is to -the advantage of the estate that the pay- 
ment of this amount should be postponed as long as poss- 
ible. If the manager had to pay interest he would pay 
the amount as soon as possible, because othenvise interest 
charges would accrue. But since he is not bound pay 
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interest, it is to the ncivuntage of the estate that the pay- 
ment to be made should bo postponed ns far as possible, 
Now this is most unjust. A lessee may have invested his 
.all in securing a lease. Such cases may be very few, but 
that does not aficct my argument. Ho may have enjoyed 
the ]e.ase, or his children m.ay liave done so, for a number 
of 5 ’ears. Suddenly the manager comes in, sets aside the 
lease and puts down a certain sum in his list a.s due by 
wa}’ of compensation, and proceeds to evict. "What are 
these people to do? On what are they to live since they 
have invested thcir-ltll in securing the lease ? Cases of 
this kind are likely to occui*, and it does not seem to me 
to be right that the legislature should arm the manager 
with powers to inflict such injustice. My object, moreover, 
in mo\-ing this amendment is larger than this. I want to 
raise the question of the policy of Government in regard 
to this matter. The question of agricultural indebtedness 
has been hitherto sought to be dealt ■adth by the Govern- 
ment by a mere turn of the legislative screw only. 
The Government in the past have carefully shrunk 
from accepting any money responsibilit}’. I tliink this 
is not the proper w.ay of proceeding to deal with the 
question. Local Goveniments have repeatedly urged 
upon the Government of India the necessity of their 
advancing money in order that liquidation schemes 
may be taken in hand and pushed on. If you leave 
managers to raise money in the open market for the 
purpose, then it is merely a choice of exchanging one set of 
creditors for another set of creditors. 1 have looked up 
the proceedings of this Council when the Act of 1896 was 
passed and when the financial policy of the Government of 
India on this subject was enunciated by Sir James West- 
land. It must, however, be remembered that the finances 
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of the Government were not in sunli a prosperous condi- 
tion in those da3'S, and therefore any enunciation of the 
policy of the Government made in tlioso days need not hold 
good to-day. Sir James Westland remarked th.at it was 
quite tiue that the Gov'ernmont could borrow at 3^ per 
cent, and advance at. 5 per cent, and this would be not- 
onl^’ to the interest of tlie estate which could not borrow 
at 5 per cent, in the open market, but it would also be to- 
the interest of the Government, because the Government 
would be making a profit. But he said that the Govern- 
ment would in that case be entering Utie monej'-market in 
competition with private money-lenders, and thereby inflict- 
ing unjustifiable injury on the latter. It would thus seem 
that a tender solicitude for the interests of the money- 
lender, who otherwise has always been treated ns if he was 
beyond the pale of civilized society, is at the bottom of the 
policy of Government, But if the money-lender does not- 
deserve .sympathy, what does it matter to the Government 
whether he has a prosperous business in any p, articular 
lociility or not ? I do not see why his interests should- 
stand in the way of a proposal avhich in every respect i& 
admitted to be a beneficial one. It must be remembered 
that the Local Governments — notably the Government of 
Bombay — have .always been in favour of the policy I am 
urging. If the Government revises its present policy and 
loans are r,aised by the Government specially for the pur- 
pose of freeing encumbered estates, then all these difficul- 
ties will disappear, A compensation that is thought fair 
may at once then be offered .and paid to the lessee, and 
then there would be no grievance so far .as his eviction was 
concerned. 

I understand that the Finance Department has al- 
ways strenuously resisted the adoption of such a policy 
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raised to my remarks. However, as the Hon’ble Mr. Baker 
has made a statement on the subject, I will not say any- 
thing more about the Hon’ble Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s objec- 
tion. I will only content myself wth the remark that, if 
Sir Denzil Ibbetson wishes me to postpone my remarks till 
the Budget is before us, I am quite prepared to do so, and 
1 only hope he will then deal with the question fully. As 
regards what he has said about not p.aying the lessee at 
once, the whole argument is, I fear, based oh an assump- 
tion which is not justified. He used the word ‘ inequita- 
ble ’ over and over again. What right has he to assume 
that a lease that is set aside is necessarily inequitable ? 
The power of the manager to set aside a lease is not con- 
fined to inequitable leases. I do not think any one is 
justified in assuming that because in the interests of an 
estate the manager thinks fit to set aside a lease, therefore 
the lease is bad and the lessee is not entitled to the pro- 
tection of the Law Courts or whatever other protection he 
is at present able to seek. 

As regards the financial policy of Government, the 
statement which the Hon’ble Mr. Baker has made is to a 
certain extent satisfactory, in that it shows that the door 
is not absolutely closed to the adoption of a policy such as 
I have suggested. In 1896, when Sir James Westland 
dealt with this question (I looked at the proceedings only 
this morning and so I speak with my memory refreshed), 
he dealt with it on the lines which I have indicated, and 
put it as a question of not entering into competition with 
the money-lenders and thereby injuring their legitimate 
business. He went so far as to say that even if a manager 
could raise loans in the market at a rate of 6, 7 or 8 per 
cent, interest from the money-lenders, that would be a 
much fairer course to pursue than that the Government 
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should come in and advance money at 5 pei’ cent, and 
thereby disturb tlie busineHs of the money-lenders. 

As reg.ards the borrowing powers of the Governmentj 
I have .always understood that there was a limit imposed 
npon the annual boiTowing powers of the Government of 
India. I I'eniember having read the report of a Parlia- 
mentary Committee appointed more than twenty years 
•ago, of which, if I remember right, Lord George Hamilton 
was Chainnnn. That Commitee made some recommenda- 
"tions, and the restrictions then imposed, [ thought, held 
good to-day. If there is no limit, there need be no 
difficulty in borrowing more than the usual loan for public 
■works, because the credit of the Government of India is 
as good ns that of any Government in the world. 

The question is this : is the question of dealing with 
agricultui-al indebtedness as important as the necessity of 
•extending i-ailways or dealing with frontier difficulties, and 
similar questions ? The Government freely borrows for 
these latter purposes. To my mind borrowing for the 
relief of agricultural indebtedness is a necessity as great 
•as any of these. The whole policj' of the Government in 
this matter has got to be revised and placed on a larger 
basis. I quite admit that it would not be possible to 
discuss such a policy in all its bearings when a small Bill 
like this dealing with a particular province is under 
discussion. I have only thrown out a suggestion, and 
notwithstanding the remarks of the Hon’ble Mr. Baker, I 
venture to hope that it will engage the attention of 
•Government at an early date. 



• THE SEDITIOUS MEETINGS ACT. 

[Jt a meeting of the Supreme Legislative Council held 
in Novemoer 1907, the KorChle Sir Uarveij Adamson moved 
iluit the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill to make 
hetter provision for the prevention of meetings, likely to pro- 
mote sedition or to cause a disturbance of public tranquillity 
be taken into consideration. The HorCble Mr. Gokhale said : — ] 

For many years now it has been a well established 
practice of this Council that no important legislation — es- 
pecially of a controversial character — should be enacted at 
Simla, but it should bo reserved for the session at Calcutta,, 
where alone the assistance of all Additional Members is 
available. This practice has behind it the authority of a 
clear instruction from the Secretary of State. Thirty-two 
years ago, on the Government of Lord Northbrook passing 
an important measure at Simla, Lord Salisbury, then 
Secretary of State for India, deemed it necessary to ad- 
dress a remonstrance to the Governor-Genenal in Council 
in the following words ; — 

Tn providing that laws for India should bn passed nt n Coun- 
cil consisting not only of the Ordinary Members of the Eseeutive 
Government, but of Additional Members specially added for the 
purpose (of whom some have always been unofficial), it was the 
clear intention of Parliament that in the task of legislation the- 
Oovnrnraent should, in addition to the sources of informafion 
usually open to it, bo enlightened by the advice and knowledge of 
persons possessing other than official experience. 

Of these you were unfortunately deprived in discuss- 
ing the subject in respect to which the assistance of non- 
ofScinl Councillors is of special value. My Lord, it is a 
matter for deep regret that the Government of India 
should have thought it proper to depart from this wise and 
salutary practice'in the present instance. But the absence- 
of most Additional Members from to-day’s meeting is nob 
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my only ground of complaint. ng,ainf>t the coui po adopted 
by Govoninient. I think it, ia no exaggeration to .'^ay that 
this Bill 1ms been I'ecoivcd thronghont tho count, ry with 
feelings of consternation and dismay, and yet it is being 
rushed through this C'onnril in such hot haste, that practi- 
cally no time has been nlloxvcd to the public to state its 
objections to the nic.asure. Tlio Ilon'blo Sir Ilnrx'oy 
Adamson, in introducing the Bill last Frida}', observed : — 

From the 'Iftto of itu publiealion jn the fJozette to the date 
on Trhieh it trill he flnnllj' eoti«idered, nn interral of twenty dnyfi 
hns boon allowed. I .am confident that llie time i« aufiiciont for a 
full consideralion of Uio merits of the Bill. 

I. suppose the TTon’blo Member wa.s indulging in a bit 
of cynic-il humour when ho .said tlii.s. El.so, my Lord, it is 
not possible to undoi'Stand bis .statement. I pi-csume the 
object of publication i.s to gave the public aflectod by the 
proposed legislation an opportunity to say what it think.s 
of tho measure. This it can only do after it has bad time 
to examine tho provisions of the Bill, and such examina- 
tion must, in fairness to Government, be made in the light 
of tho reasons adduced by the jMomher in charge in intro- 
ducing it. Now, my Ijord, this Bill was published at Simla 
on 1 1th October, and its provisions, ns telegraphed from 
here, appeared in tho columns of tlio daily press of th& 
country on tho morning of the 12th. There nx’o only seven 
or eight towns in the wliole of India xvhich have a daily 
press of their own. Of tho others, tho moi’e important 
ones, which .are served by these .same dailie.s, have to wait 
for a d.ay or two, and, in some cases, for oven three or 
four or five days, before they get their daily budget of 
news. The smaller towns have, as a rule, to content 
themselves xvith xveekly nexvspapers only. The Hon’ble 
Member must therefore allow at le<ast a week’s time for 
anytbing telegraphed from here to spread all over so vast 
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a country as India. Then, my Lord, the Bill was intro- 
duced in this Council only on 18th October, and a telegra- 
phic report of the Hon’ble Member’s speech in introducing 
it appeared in the dailies only on the morning of the 19th. 
Allowing another week as the very least time required for 
the speech to penetrate into the interior of the country, 
it brings us down to 26th October as the earliest date by 
which the whole case of the Government may be assumed 
to have been before the people. After this, some time 
would be required for deliberation, for the formulation of 
•objections and for these objections to reach the Govern- 
ment ; and even if a month had been allowed for this pur- 
pose, it would hardly have sufficed. Meanwhile, what 
happens here ? The Select Committee, to whom the Bill 
was referx-ed for consideration, meets on 22nd October, 
concludes its deliberations on 23rd, and makes its repoi’t 
on 24th ! Now, every one knows that once the Select Com- 
mittee has made its report, the door is closed on all fur- 
ther modifications, and therefore for any expression of 
public opinion to be of the slightest value in influencing 
the character or details of a Bill, it must reach the Gov- 
ernment before the Select Committee' finishes its labours, 
It is for this reason that the Rules of this Council lay 
down that ordinarily a Select Committee shall not make, 
its report sooner than three months from the first publica- . 
tion of a Bill in the Gazette of India. In the present case 
the Select Committee had not the advantage of a single 
expression of public opinion to assist it ; and even those 
few telegraphic protests, which had been received by the 
Government and of which some of us had received copies 
independently, were not laid before the Committee. My 
Lord, in the f.ace of these facts, to speak of having allow- 
ed sufficient time to the public for a full consideration 
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of the Bill is to mock public opinion. . Better far that the 
Hon’ble hlember had said : “ The Legislature exists in India 
only to register the decrees of the Executive. The passage 
of a Bill through the Council is a mere formalit}’, and on 
occasions like the present an inconvenient formalit3\ We- 
are facing the inconvenience in this case simply because 
ve must face it. But the people may as veil spare them- 
selves the trouble of making any representations to us. 
For we have made up our mind and nothing thej’^ can pos- 
sibly- say will affect our determination to make this 
addition to the Statute-book. Moreover, it is not. for them 
to reason why or to make reply. Their only business is to 
obey.” That the Hon’ble Member is not wholly unconsci- 
ous of the fact that he has given practicallj’’ no time to the 
public for what he calls “ a full consideration of the merits 
of the Bill ” may be seen from his providing himself with a 
second line of defence. He says that though the Bill has 
been before the public for a few days only the Ordinance 
- which was promulgated in Maj' last for the Provinces of 
East Bengal and the Punjab has been before the country 
for the last five months ! He might as well have said that 
we had the History of Ireland before us all these years, or 
that we could not be .altogether ignorant of what was 
taking place before our eyes in Russia ! 

My Lord, I can imagine circumstances of such ex- 
treme urgenc3’ and such extreme gr.avity as to necessitate 
the passing of a law of this kind and passing it even in the 
manner the Government have adopted. Had there been- 
an active and widespread movement of resistance to author- 
ity afoot in the country, if breaches of public peace had 
been frequent, if incitements to violence had been the 
order of the day, I can understand the Executive wanting 
to arm themselves with these vast powers^of g<»f‘“'’"^\But,. 
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my Lord, can any one truthfully say that such a state of 
things has arisen iii the country ? On the contrary, 
‘assert, without fear of contradiction, that there is nothing 
in the circumstances of the land which constitutes even a 
•distant approach to such a situation. .It is true that there 
is widespread discontent throughout the country and very 
acute discontent in one or two Provinces, and td this -dis- 
•content is now being added a fresh feeling of resentment — 
daily growing deeper and stronger — on account of the 
.policy of repression on which the Government have em- 
barked. Rut of active disaffection there is really very 
little anywhere, and whatever there is, is due to causes 
which lie almost on the surf.ace, and should, therefore, be 
not difficult to understand. The Statement of Objects and 
Heasons, appended to the Bill, says ; — 

The ocourrencea of the laat aix months havo convinced the 
•Government of India that it ia necessary, for the preservation of 
the public peace and for the protection of the law-abiding mem- 
bers of the community, to incorporate in the general law an effec- 
tive measure for the prevention of seditious meetings and to take 
power to bring its provisions into operation in any part of India 
as occasion may require. 

And the Hon’ble Member, in introducing the Bill, 
•observed : — 

"We had hoped that the need for an enactment of this kind 
would cease before the Ordinance expired, but in this hope we 
have been disappointed. It has become painfully apparent that 
.persistent attempts continue to be made to promote sedition and 
to cause such ill-feeling as is calculated to disturb the public tran- 
•quillity, and that these attempts are not confined to the two Pro- 
■vinces which came under the scope of the Ordinance. 

My Lord, these are serious but vague statements, and 
.1 am astonished that the Hon’ble Member has not seen 
•the necessity of supporting them by the testimony of facts. 
He mentions no cases, no statistics ; one general assertion 
•that persistent attempts continue to be made to .promote 
.sedition, and he thinks he has established the need for 
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paper — one about the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai, and 
the other about the boycott of foreign goods — the organ- 
isers thought it best to abandon the Conference. . There 
was great public indignation and disappointment in conse- 
quence, but there was no breach of the peace. It is possi- - 
ble that the Secret Police have been sending up to 
Government reports of meetings held surreptitiously in 
private houses in proclaimed areas in Eastern Bengal, and 
indeed the Hou’ble Member says as much in his speech of 
18th October. But, in the first place, it is necessary to 
accept with great caution what the Secret Police say in 
their reports, as the trial at Rawalpindi and other recent 
events have shown. And, secondly, even assuming that 
such meetings have been held, there have been no breaches 
of the peace, and no serious harm seems to have been 
done; and I think in afiairs of State, no less than in 
private life, it is often the part of wisdom to wink at 
things, which it is difficult to prevent and which do no 
serious harm to anybody. So much about the two Pro- 
vinces in which the Ordinance has been in force since May 
last. Outside these Provinces, public disturbances have 
taken place only in two places in all India — one at Coca- 
nada, in the Madras Presidency, some time ago, and the 
other at Calcutta more recently. The former had its origin 
in an assault made by a European officer on a student for 
shouting the words Bands Mataram. In the latter, the 
Police themselves are alleged to have been the aggressors- 
But whatever the origin of these two disturbances, and 
however much one may deplore them, they certainly do 
not furnish any justific.ation for saddling the whole country 
with such a measure as the Council is asked to pass into 
law to-day. As regards public meetings in the different 
Provinces, with the exception of some held in Calcutta, I 
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IMj’ Loi'd, tlio bulk of the educated classes in India 
feel, and feel keenly, that during the last six months, their 
nims and their activities have been most cruelly misrepre- 
sented before the British public, and that they have not 
had fair- play during the time. Exaggerated importance 
has been attached to the utterances of a few visionaries,' 
and advantage has been token of ever}' accidental circum- 
stance to represent an agitation for reform and for the 
removal of specific grievances as a moment of revolt. The 
malignant activity of certain unscrupulous Press corre- 
spondents has been largely responsible for achieving this 
result, but unfoitu'nately colour has been lent to their 
stories by the series of I'epressive measures which the 
Government themselves have adopted. The saddest part 
of the whole thing is that the Secretary of State for India 
has fallen a victim to these grievous misrepresentations. 
Possessing no personal knowledge of the people of this 
country, and overwhelmed with a sense of the vast 
responsibilities of his office, he has allowed his vision to bo 
obscured and his sense of proportion to be warp^. From 
time to time he has let toll ominous hints in the House of 
Commons, and more than once he has spoken ns though 
some gre.at trouble was brewing in India, and the country 
was on the eve of a dark disaster. My Lord, in these 
circumstances, the pa.ssing of a Bill like the present and in 
such hot haste, is bound to have the effect of confirming 
the false impression which has been already created in 
England, and this cannot toil to inten.sify and deepen still 
further the sense of injustice and injury and the silent 
resentment with which my countrymen have been watching 
the course of events during the last few months. I think 
the Government are repe.ating in this matter the gre.at 
mistake they made when they partitioned Bengal. "What- 
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This agitation, perfectly constitutional in its aims and 
methods, rapidly grew all over the country from year to 
year. It had not received much encouragement from the- 
Government, but no serious obstacles had anywhere been 
thrown in its w.ay, and its current flowed more or 
less smoothly and on the whole free from racial bitterness 
till Lord Curzon’s time. Then c.ame a great and, in some 
respects, a decisive change. Lord Curzon’s reactionary 
policy, his attempt to explain away the Queen’s Proclama- 
tion his unwise Convocation speech at Calcutta — all these 
produced intense exasperation throughout India. This 
exasperation was the worst in Bengal, because, though 
Lord Curzon’s measures affected all India, they fell with 
special weight on Bengal. And when on the top of these 
measures the Partition of Bengal was canned through, a. 
bitter and stormy agitation sprang up in that Province, in 
which the general agitation for reform soon got completely 
merged. The bitterness of Bengal agitation gi-adually 
came to communicate itself to the I’eform movement all 
over the country by a sort of sympathetic process. Bengal 
has always been the home of feeling and of ideas more than 
any other part of India. The people took to heart very 
deeply the failure of their agitation against the Partition, 
and then the more reckless among them began to ask them- 
selves new questions and came forward to preach what 
they called new ideas. It is true that they have received a 
certain amount of hearing in the country, but that is more 
on account of the passion and poetry of their utterance 
than on account of any belief in the practicability of then- 
views. Their influence, such as it is to-day, is due to the 
aUenation of the public mind from the Government, which 
ias already occurred,, but which the Government have it 
•still in their power to set right. Measures of repression. 
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will only further alienate the people, and to that extent 
will strengthen this influence. 

At the beginning of this year, another acute agitation 
sprang up, this time in the Punjab, against the Colonisa- 
tion Bill and other agrarian grievances, and a fresh 
element of bitterness was added to the situation by 
the State prosecution of the Punjabee on a charge of 
exciting racial ill-will, when the Civil and Military Gazette 
had been let ofi" with only a gentle remonstrance. This 
agitation too on its side swallowed up for the time the 
general reform agitation in the Punjab, and the reform 
movement in other pai'ts of India could not escape being 
affected by it. Then came the demonstrations at Lahore 
and the disturbance at Rawalpindi, and then the repressive 
measures of the Government — notably the deportation of 
Lala Lajpat Rai, the arrest and prosecution of Rawalpindi 
pleaders and the Public Meetings Ordinance. The whole 
country was convulsed and while the Punjab itself was 
paralysed, in other parts of India even the most level, 
headed men found it difficult to express themselves with 
due restraint. That a man like Lala Lajpat Rai, loved by 
thousands not in his own Province only, a man of high 
character and of elevated feeling, a keen religious and 
social reformer, and a political worker, who, whatever his 
faults, worked only in broad daylight, should have been 
suddenly arrested and deported without a trial — this was 
a proceeding which stunned the people throughout India. 
And as regards the Rawalpindi case, what shall I say ! 
For four months the whole country witnessed the specta- 
cle of the venerable Lala Hansraj, a man as incapable of 
promoting disorder as any member sitting at this table — 
with other gentlemen equally respectable, rotting in the 
lock-up on a charge of inciting to violence .and conspiring 
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ngainst the Cron-n ! Mj' Lord, it -n-ill be long before the 
memory of the sufferingR of the=e men is wiped from the 
public mind. ^Meanwhile the countrj* is waiting’ to see 
how the authorities deal with those who brought these 
sufferings on them b}’ })roducing evidence which the trying 
ilagistl-ate has pronounced to be ‘ most untrustworthy and 
probabl}- fabricated ’ ! My Lord, with these things happen- 
ing in the country, is it any wonder that the voice of those 
who counsel patience and moderation and self-restraint 
should be for the time at a discount among their country- 
men ? The occurrences of the last sis months have afford- 
ed ample encouragement to those who like to -talk strongly 
and do not occasionally mind talking wildly. 

This then is the position. A few men in Bengal have 
now taken -to preaching a new gospel, and here and there 
in the country one occasionally bears a faint echo of their 
teaching. But their power to influence the people — to the 
extent to which they are able to influence them — is derived 
mainly from the sense of helplessnessand despair which has 
come to prevail widely in the country, both as regards the 
prospects of reform in the administration and as regards 
the removal of particular grievances. The remedy for such 
a 'state of things is therefore clearly not mere repression 
but a course of wise and steady conciliation on the 
part of the Government. Tour Lordship has already taken 
a most important step in the direction of such conciliation 
so far as the Punjab is concerned by vetoing the Colonisa- 
tion Act. Let the work of conciliation he carried further, 
let the deported prisoners he brought back, and if the 
Government have anything against them, let them have a 
fair trial ; and let the Province remain under the ordinary 
law after the Ordinance expires. As in the Punjab the 
Colonisation Act has been vetoed, so in Bengal let Parti- 
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tion be modified in some m.-inner acceptable to the Benga- 
lees. The causes of acute discontent in these two Pi’O- 
vinces will then have disappeared and the old stream of a 
movement for reform .will be sep.ai'ated from the bitter tri- 
butaries that have recently mingled with it. The Govern- 
ment can then deal with the question of reform on its 
own merits, and if it is handled in a spirit of broad-mind- 
ed statesmanship a solution may be arrived at which will 
give general satisfaction. In this connection, I would like 
to say a word about a remark that fell from the Hon’ble 
Sir Harvey Adamson on 18th October, Speaking of the 
necessity of coercion, the Hon’ble Member said : ‘ The 
Government of India have all along recognised that un- 
rest is not solely the outcome of seditious agitation, but has 
its basis on the natural aspirations of the educated Indians. 
To meet these aspirations and to associate Indians more 
closely in the administration of the country, we formulated 
a large and generous scheme of reform which is now 
before the public for criticism.’ And he proceeded 
to express his disappointment at the reception which the 
schemes had met with and to complain that that reception 
showed that the Government had to deal with a section of 
irreconcilables. My Lord, I am sure the Hon’ble Member 
had no intention of branding .all who are unable to grow 
enthusiastic over the Government proposals as ‘ irreconci- 
lables.’ The words employed by him have, however, been 
so understood, as may be seen from the telegram of the 
Bombay Presidency Association, and this is rather unfor- 
tunate. But what I want to say is this. If the Hon’ble 
Member expected that the publication of the Government 
scheme of August last would allay the discontent in the 
country in any degree, he was boun^ to be disappointed. 

.- The scheme is neither large nm ' ->us anthf -n 
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respects it is not a scheme of .a reform at all. And the 
general disappointment which it has occasioned has 
necessarily intensified the prevailing feeling of discontent. 
As though this was not enough, the language employed in 
explaining the proposals is in some places unnecessarily 
ofiensive to certain classes. And taken as a whole, the 
document, I regret to say, lacks that dignity of statement 
which one always likes to see associated in an important 
State paper. 

My Lord, it has been said that though this Bill may 
be passed for the whole country, yet the people of any 
given place have two safeguards before they actually come 
under its provisions. The first is that the Government of 
India must extend this Act to their Province and the 
second is that the Local Government must notify the place 
as a proclaimed area. A little consideration will, however, 
show that there is really not much in either of these safe- 
guards. The first is purely nominal. A place may be 
absolutely free from sedition of any kind and yet if it is 
thought that some other place in the same Province 
requires the application of the provisions of this Act, the 
Government of India have no option but to extend the' 
Act to the whole Province. And thus for the sake of 
even one place, a whole Province will have this Act applied 
to it. Again, when the Act has thus been extended to a 
Province, any place therein may find itself suddenly 
proclaimed' for the seditious activit)’, real or supposed, of 
only a few persons, though the vast bulk of the population 
may be perfectly law-abiding and free from the faintest 
suspicion of sedition. And once an area is proclaimed, 
the whole population will be indiscrim inatel}’’ made over to 
police rule. It is this fear which, apart from other objec- 
tions, lies at the root of the great anxiety and alarm with 
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which the Bill is regarded in all parts of the country. 
The Hon’ble IMember says that ivhen it is thought neces- 
sary to proclaim an area, ‘ it is reasonable that law-abiding 
persons residing within that area should be prepared 
to suffer some slight inconvenience for the public 
good.’ I wonder wh.at the Hon’ble Member’s idea of a 
slight inconvenience is. Is it a slight thing to be exposed 
to the annoyance .and unpleasantness of domiciliary visits? 
Or to have social parties of more than twenty persons 
raided upon or broken up, and the host and even guests 
hauled up for holding a- ‘ jjublic meeting ’ without notice ? 
The presumption of clause 3 sub-clause (3) may be suc- 
cessfully rebutted in Court and the Magistrate may acquit. 
But think of the trouble and misery which may be most 
needlessly caused. My Lord, with the kind of police we 
have in the country — men, for the most part, without 
scruple and without I’emorse — these are not imaginary 
fears. "We have just seen at Rawalpindi what they are 
capable of. Other instances can also be cited, whei’e cases 
have been manufactured from start to finish. It is true 
that the intention of the Bill is not to interfere with 
social parties. It is also true that under section 4, notice 
has to be given only of such public meetings as may be - 
called for the discussion of particular subjects. But a 
Police-officer who is interested in getting any man into 
"trouble can always pretend that a gathering of more than 
twenty persons was a public meeting, and it will not be 
difficult for him to .arrange for a little evidence that the 
gathering was held for the discussion of a political subject. 
And under the plea that an offence was taking place, viz , 
that a public meeting was being held without notice, he 
may want to be admitted to the place of the gathering. If 
"the host is a strong man and knows his legal rights well, 
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lio may resist the officer and decline to admit him. I 
ho may then find himself hauled up before a Magistr 
and must bo prepared to face a trial. But for one strc 
mnn who will thus defy the Police, nine will tamely yic 
Moreover, in those cases which may go before a Cot 
how the Tyfagistrato will construe the definition of ‘pul 
meeting’ must always remain a matter of uncertainty, 
curious illustration of this is supplied by the Hon’ 
Member himself. Last Friday, the Hon'ble Membei’ ti 
the Council that the object of adding sub-clause (3) 
cause (4) was to exempt meetingsTike Municipal meetii 
from the requirements of notice or permission. ‘ If 1 
provision,’ he observed, ‘ were construed rigidly, it mij 
be necessary to give notice or obtain permission bef 
holding Municipal meetings in a proclaimed area.' In < 
Hon’ble Member’s view, therefore, a Municipal meeting 
a public meeting. My Hon’ble friend, Dr. Ghose, on 1 
other hand, tells me that Municipal meeting cannot be 
public meeting under the definition given in the Bill. He 
the Hon’ble Member was Chief Judge of Burma before 
became Home Member of the Government of India. A 
Dr. Ghose is one of the most learned and distinguish 
lawyers in the country. A difference of opinion betwc 
two such authorities in construing the definition of pub 
meeting, even before the Bill has become law, augurs ill 1 
the manner in which the definition may bo dealt with 
plain or inexperienced Magistrates ! 

My Lord, there are other objectionable features 
the Bill, but I do not wish to tire the - Council with a 
further observations. The Bill is a dangerous one, a 
the only satisfactory way to improve it is to dr 
it. But more than the Bill itself is, to m}' mir 
the policy that ‘ lies behind the Bill. I consic 
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tills policy to be in tbe highest degree unwise. 
It will fail in Jndifi as surely as it has failed every- 
where else in the world. It will plant in the 
minds of the people harsh memories which even time may 
nob soften. It will by no means facilitate the work of the 
administration, and it will in .all probability enhance the 
very evil which it is intended to control. 

When the Hon. Sir U. Adamson moved that the Bill as^ 
amended he passed, the Hon. Mr. Gohhale said : — 

My Lord, L have not intended saying more than just 
a word at this stage of the Bill .and that only by way of aU' 
appeal to Tour Escellenc5a But certain remarks have- 
fallen from the Hon’ble Llember in charge of the Bill with 
regard to the responsibility for this legislation which makes 
it necessary that I should say a few words in reply ns it is 
impossible to allow those remarks to pass unchallenged. 
The Hon’ble Member says that the responsibility for this 
Bill really rests with those who are described as the- 
Moderate section of the Heform P.arty in India. Now, I 
for one have never been in love with the terms Moderates- 
and Extremists. There is at times a great deal of modera- 
tion among some of those who are called Extremists and, 
on the other hand, there is no small amount of what is the 
reverse of modei’ation among some vdio are called Mode- 
nates. However, I fe'ar the terms as they are now in use 
will stick and for the pm-pose of my present observations 
I ivill take them as they have been used by the Honour- 
able Member. My Lord, I think it most unfair to put the- 
responsibility for such sedition as there may be in existence 
in this country on what is called the Moderate Party. 

In the remarks which I made at an earlier stage of 
to-day’s proceedings, I went at some length into the ques- 
tion as to how the present situation has come' to be deve- 
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loped. I do not want to go over the same ground again, 
I)ut there ai-e one or two things which I would like to 
mention and emphasize. My Lord, when the officials 
in the country talk of seditioii they do not always mean 
the same thing. Different officials have different ideas of 
sedition. There are those who think that unless an Indian 
speaks to them with ‘bated breath and whispering humble- 
ness ’ he is seditious. There ai'e others who do not go 
so f.ar but who still think that any one who comments 
adversely on any of their .actions or criticises the .adminis- 
tration in any way or eng.ages in any political agitation is 
guilty of sedition. Lastly, there are those who take a 
larger view of tlie situation and recognise that the term 
sedition should bo .applied only to those attempts that are 
made to subvert the Government. How, I have no wish 
to say anything on this occasion about the first two classes 
•of men. I will take sedition in the sense in which it is 
used by the third class and I will .s,ay this, that if such 
sedition has come into existence it is comparatively of 
recent growth, a matter of the last three or four years 
only — and the responsibility for it rests mainly if not 
entirely on the Government or rjither on the official class. 
My ]jord, from 1885, i.e., since the close of the beneficent 
Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon, the Congress has been endea- 
vouring to secure much needed reform in the administra- 
tion. The present form of the administration is about 
fifty years old. We have long out-grown that now and 
the fact is .admitted even by offici.als. But while they 
admit, in a general sort of w.ay, that changes are necess.ary 
they have some objection or other to urge ag.ainst every 
■change that is proposed. The result is that there has been 
hardly any movement forw.ard, in spite of our efforts all 
these years and the patience of the more impatient among 
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my countiymcn lias at last given way. In the earlier 
3'car.s of the Congtcss there used to be some room for a 
hope that the desired changes in the administration would 
come. After Lord Kipon enme Lord Daflcrin who was not 
unfriend!}- to the Congress though ho wa.s somewhat .sus- 
picious and he gave us the Public Service Commission. 
After him came I^ord Lnnsdownc. He too was, on the 
whole, friendly though ho was oveycautious and he gave us 
the first form of the Legislative Councils. Then c.ame 
Lord Elgin and from his time the fortunes of the lleform 
Party have been at a low ebb. Lord Elgin’s term of oftice 
was darkened by plague, famine and frontier wars and 
towards its close came repressive legislation against the 
Press, Then came Lord Curzon. He was a consummate 
master of glowing speeches and during the fir.st two years 
of his regime, high hopes were raised in the country. 
These hopes, however, were soon dashed to the ground on 
account of a series of reactionary measures which he forced 
on the people. This disappointment coupled with the 
sense of constant irritation which we felt during the last 
three years of his rule proved too much for a section of the 
Congress Party and they began to declare that their old 
faith in England’s mission in this country was gone. Then 
came the Partition as the proverbial last straw. The 
people of Bengal did all they could and all they knew to 
avert that Partition. Hundreds of meetings were held all 
over the Province. Prayers and protests poured in upon 
the Government and the people used every means in their 
power to prevail upon Lord Curzon to abandon his idea.. 
But he simply treated the whole agitation with contempt 
and cai’ried his measure through. The men who are called 
“ Moderates ” pointed out again and again to the Govern- 
ment the unwisdom of its course. They wai-ned them that 
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the measiu’o if forced on the people in spite of all the 
■ furious opposition that was being ofiererl -to it, would put 
too great a strain on their loyalty and that some of them, 
at any rate, would not bo able to stand that strain, and 
events happened as they had been foreseen. The Hon’ble 
Jitember complains that open disloyalty is now being 
preached in Bengal but no heed was given to the words of 
the “ Moderates ” while there was time. And now when 
the mischief has been done, the Hon’ble iMembor turns 
round and wants to throw the responsibility for what has 
happened on us ! 

As regards the ejuestion of the “ Modc-i’ates ” 
•denouncing the Extremists, it is not such an easy 
matter. In the first place, I am not sure that there 
is sucii .an absence of dis.approvaI or remonstrance as 
the Hon’ble IMember imagines. But, secondly, such 
denunciation is largely a question of temperament. All 
people do not alwa3's denounce whatever they disapprove. 
1 will answer the Hon’ble Member’s question in the matter 
by a counter question. There are certain Anglo-Indian 
newspapers -which constantly revile Indians. Has the 
Hon’ble Member over denounced anything that has appe.ared 
in their columns ? I <am sure he and many others 
like him would disapprove -what often appears in the 
columns of the Civil and Militanj Gazette, or the English- 
man,, but have an}' Englishmen in any place over met 
together and expressed their condemnation of these papers. 
I hope the Hon’ble Member will now see that the question 
of denouncing those whose conduct you disapprove is not 
such an easy one. Moreover, with us there is .an addition- 
al reason. We do not want to make confusion worse 
-confounded. There are already enough divisions, in all 
• conscience, in the country and we do not want to have, a 
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fresh cause of contention if we can help it. But let me 
say this to the Hon. Member whether the “ Modei’ates ” 
remain silent or denounce the Ex^emists, it will make 
very little difference in the hold Avhich the Extremists are 
acquiring on certain minds of India. There is onlj^ one 

way in which the wings of disaffection can be clipped, and 

that it is by the Government pur.sning a policy of .steady 
and courageous conciliation. 

My Lord, before this motion is put to the vote I 
would like to say just a few words. Now that the 
Government have aimed themselves with these drastic 
powers of coercion, I would humbly say to Your Lordship 

keep these powers in reserve ; do not use them immedia- 
tely as far as possible, and conciliate Bengal. Lord 

there is the root of the trouble : with Bengal unconciliated 
in the matter of Partition there will be no real peace, not 
only in Bengal but in any^other provinces in India. The 
whole current of public life in the country is being 
poisoned by the bitterness engendered in Bengal over this 
question of P.irtition. My Lord, I am not a Bengali 
and therefore I can say these things with the Jess 
reserve and without any fear of being misunderstood 
The people of Bengal are the most emotional people in all 
India, and they will far sooner forget a material injury 
than one to their feelings. Now in this matter of tfio 
Partition — whatever its advantages or disadvantac-gi j 
not concerned with that ins* nov 
whatever that the deepest fee 
that they have been frampred 
like that, there can be no peace. Alreadv or^- ^ 
has taken place between them cni the Gcvenmecnnrf 
every day the posirien is gnc-ring worse. 

.The refusal of che snners 


there 
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■s are involved. H 
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to appear before Mr. 'Weston to give evidence i.s a signifi- 
cant illustration of the change that is coming over Bengal. 
The Government pro^se to meet this change by a policy 
of repression, My Lord, knowing them — the people of 
Bengiil — as I do, I venture to predict that they ivill not be 
thus put down by force. The Bengalees are in many respects 
a most remarkable people in all India. It is easy to speak 
of their faults. They lie on the surface, but they have 
great qualities which are sometimes lost sight of. In 
almost all the walks of life open to the Indians the 
Bengalees ai’e among the most distinguished. Some of 
the greatest social and religious refoimers of recent times 
have come from their ranks. Of orators, journalists, poli- 
ticians, Bengal possesses some of the most brilliant. But 
1 will not speak of them on the occasion because 
this class is more or* less at discount in this place ; 

but take science or law or literature. Where will 

you find another scientist in all India to place by the 
side of Dr. J. C. Bose or Dr. P. 0. Ray or a 

jurist like Dr. Ghose or a poet like Rabindra Hath 
Tagore. My Lord, these men are not mere freaks 
of nature. They are the highest products of which 

the race is regularly capable ; and a race of such 
capability cannot, I repeat, be put down by coercion. 
One serious defect of national character has often 
been alleged against them — want of physical courage ; but 
they are already being twitted out of it. The young men 
of Bengal have taken this reproach so much to heart that 
if the stories in some Anglo-Indian papers are to be 
believed, so far from shrinking from -physical collisions 
they seem to be now actually boiling for them. My 
Lord, if the present estrangement between the Govern- 
ment and the people of Bengal is allowed to continue, ten 
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Act for a few months longer, and nothing more. I think 
there are grave reasons to fear that it is rather intended 
to be the prelude to another proposal to place the Act 
permanently on the Statute-book .Tfter the formality of a 
■discussion in full Council at C.'dcutta next March. It 
seems clear to mo that if the Government had been anxi- 
ous to govern the country without the aid of this Act — if 
oven they had wanted to find ov\t if they could so govern 
it — thej’ would have welcomed the opportunity, instead of 
regretting it, of the Act lapsing next Uovember, conscious 
of the fact that, if the necessity arose, thej’ could 
re-enact the measure in a single day, and re-enact it pi’o- 
bably with the support of a strong body of public opinion^ 
The Statement of Objects and Reasons says that ‘ on the 
■unanimous advice of Local Governments, the Government 
■of India are convinced that the continuance of the Act for 
the present is essential to the preservation of the peace,’ 
and therefore they are continuing it for five months. I am 
not surprised, my Lord, taking human nature as it is, that 
the Local Governments want to retain the powei-s which" 
the Act confers upon them. That does not by any means 
■show that the condition of the country is such tkat the 
Local Governments .should have those powers. "What is 
there, for instance, to-day in the condition of the Madivts 
Presidency that should make the Government of i^fadras 
wish to have these powers ? And ye: we find iMadi-as 
anxious along with the other Local Gorejmments to retain 
these powers ! It is therefore only ordinary human nature. 

' and I do not think that we need attach anv special im- 
portance to it. I wish, however, that the Council had 
-an opportunity of seeing tho.=-e opiricrs of Local Gcwirw- 
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days ago under Rule 13 of the Rules for the conduct of 
legislative business ; but the Government have not seen 
their way to comply with mj' request. But whatever he 
the grounds on which the Local Governments have based 
their advice, one thing is certain, that if they have asked 
for a continuance of the Act, they cannot have asked for 
its continuance for five months only ; no one could, I 
think, calculate the requirements even of repression vdth 
such nicet}' ! It is true that when the question comes up 
again for consideration, the personnel of the Goveimment 
of India will have undergone a considerable change. But 
I do not think it is possible to find any comfort in that. 
In the first place, a Viceroy entirely new to the country is 
far less likely to take a line of his own in dealing with 
what we have been told is the unanimous opinion of Pro- 
vincial Governments than one who has been five years in 
the country ; and secondly, we have already before us the 
fact that, though not one of Your Lordship’s colleagues of 
1907 in the Government of India is to-day a member of the 
Government — a fact which significantly illustrates the 
rapidity and completeness with which the personnel of the 
Government changes in the country under the existing 
system — that has not made any difference as regai’ds the 
present decision to continue the Act after October next. 
I take it therefore that during the next Calcutta session 
the Government will come forward again with a proposal 
either to further extend the period of the Act or, what is 
even more probable, to place the Act permanently on the- 
Statute-book. Now, my Lord, we all know that when 
once the Government have made up their mind to adopt a 
particular course, nothing that the non-official Members 
may afterwards say in Council is particularly of any avail 
in bringing about a change in that course. Our only hope 
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of : preventing a decision which we consider to be fraught 
with serious injury to the best interests of the country is 
in -any opportunity we may get to state our objections 
before the decision has been arrived at. And it is because 
the Bill before us gives us such an opportunity, as also 
because I am against the proposed continuance of the Act 
even for five months, that I deem it my duty to offer wjiat 
resistance I can to the motion which the Hon’ble Member 
has just submitted to the Council. f 

My Lord, three years ago, when this Act was hurried 
through the Council at this hill station, only three non- 
official Members were able to attend the meeting. But 
among those there was my distinguished friend, the pro- 
foundly learned and ever-briiliant Dr. Rash Behary Ghose, 
To the criticism which he then offered on the various pro- 
visions of the measure, I think it is unnecessary to add 
anything even to-day. The Act admittedl}'^ confers danger- 
.ously wide powers on the Executive, which, if used at all, 
are almost certain to be abused, and which must in practice 
paralyse all activity in the country. Meanwhile the 
Government already possess in the ordinary law of the land 
ample powers to meet all reasonable requirements, not only 
for punishing but also for preventing what has been called 
seditious or dangerous oratory. Under the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code the Government can break up, and even 
prohibit, meetings likely to prove dangerous to the tran- 
quillity of the country, and they can bind down indivi- 
duals. And the provisions for punishing seditious utter- 
ances do not certainly err on the side of leniency. I really 
do not see what more is wanted if the Government are to 
show a reasonable regard for the elementary rights of the 
people. Unless the idea is that nowhere in the country 
shall there be any deliberation or discussion or expression 
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depressed classes for the discussion of a social grievance 
was also disallowed. I understand that these classes in 
Eistei’n Bengal h.ave some difficulty in obtaining the ser- 
vices of barbens, and these people wanted to hold a meeting 
and consider what .arrangements they could make for 
getting themselves shaved. Surely that was not a subject 
in regard to which the powers conferred by the Act should 
have been exercised by the district authorities ! And yet 
this was actually done under this Act. I understand that 
this prohibition was afterwards withdrawn. But that it 
should ever have been exercised shows the liability to grave 
abuse of these powers. In some places the District Magis- 
tmte went the length of claiming the power to determine 
the actual wording of the resolutions proposed to be passed 
at public meetings ! Such a claim reduces a public meet- 
ing to a mocker}’’ and a farce, for the resolutions then 
express the views not of the people assembled in the 
meetings but of the district authorities ! My Lord, I am 
quite prepared to admit that circumstances may arise 
when even such drastic powers as the Act confers may be 
necessary in order to stem the flood of wild, irresponsible 
oi’atory dangerous to public peace. But I do not think 
that such circumstances exist at the present moment any- 
where in India. 

My Lord, I can conceive of circumstances in which it 
may be necessary to put even such powers into the hands 
of the Executive as the only way of checking the flood of 
wild and dangerous utterances that may be threatening 
the peace or tranquillity of the country. But I do not • 
think such circumstances exist in any Province at the 
present moment. And, in any case, it is to my mind 
intolerable that the whole country should be indiscrimi- 
nately placed' under such Draconian legislation. And 
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this brings me to a suggestion - which I "made ’in the 
Council three years ago, when the Seditious Meetings 
Act was under discussion, and which I udsh to repeat 
to-day, namely, that if at any time such legislation is found 
to be necessary in any Province it should be undertaken 
by the Provincial Government in the Council of that Pro- 
vince, and not by the Government of India for the whole 
country. At present what happens is this. The alleged- 
needs of the Province whose condition is the worst furnish 
the standard and determine the character of the legisla- 
tion with which not only that Province but the rest of the 
country is to be saddled. Now, this is gravely objection-' 
able, and to my mind it constitutes a most serious griev- 
ance. A simple remedy, lies ready to hand, namely, to 
require each Provincial Council to undertake in such 
matters its own special legislation according to its needs. 
This will have the additional advantage of ensuring a full 
discussion of the condition of the Province before the 
legislation is passed, I claim on this subject the support . 
of the Hon’ble Member whom we in Bombay have known 
to be a strong advocate of Provincial decentralization. It 
may be said, as Sir Harvey Adamson did three years ago, 
that, though such legislation may he passed for the whole 
country, it may not be extended to a Province without a 
careful consideration of all its circumstances by the Gov- 
ernment of India. How illusory this safeguard is was 
seen last January, when we woke up one morning to find 
that the Seditious Meetings Act had been extended indis- 
criminately to every Province by a single stroke of the pen. 
My Lord, I assure the Council that there is a very reaPfear 
in the minds of even the most thoroughly law-abiding 
citizens that this Act, when put in force, places them in a 
position of serious danger, and they further feel that they 
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may be exposed to the d.anger any moment without their 
having done anything to deserve it. A few utterances on 
the part of thoughtless young men or even a single utterr 
ance of that character may suffice for a whole distidct being 
suddenly pi’oclaimed, ahd once it is so ' proclaimed every 
inhabitant of that district is at once put under what may 
be . termed ‘ police rule.’ No twenty persons can then 
meet even for the most innocent social purpose without 
being presumed to have gathered in a public meeting 
held without the permission of the authorities, and 
anyone may at any moment find himself accused 
of having taken part in such a meeting and wrongly 
punished or otherwise harassed in a variety of ways. And 
with the kind of, the police we have in this country the 
fear of wanton or malicious harassment is not wholly 
imaginary. My Lord, I am aware that the question'.of 
the character of the Indian police has now assumed a 
form when it is difficult to discuss it without rousing a 
certain amount of feeling. There is no doubt, however, 
that as a^class the police are not trusted by the bulk of 
my countrymen, and that innocent people often go.about 
in dread of what they may do, and the position has grown 
worse since the formation of what is known as the Crimin- 
al Investigation Department. This is largely the result 
of two causes — first, the quality of the material from which 
our police force is dr.awn ; and secondly, the lack of a 
spii’it of self-assertion among the people generally. The 
Government no doubt have of late done a good deal to 
secure a better type of recruits for the force, but the im- 
provement in this respect can only be gradual. Moreover, 
as long as the people themselves do not know how to take 
better care of themselves as ag.rinst tlie police, things are 
bound to continue pretty much the same as they are at 
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present. What is absolutely necessary, however, is that 
the Govei’nment should not put additional powers into the 
hands of the police until a substantial improvement has 
taken place in their character and traditions. My Lord, 
it has been ivell said that moi’e depends upon the manner 
in which a law is administered than upon the law itself. 
This is true of every law generally, but it applies, I think,, 
in- a special degree to repressive measures, and I feel bound 
to say that our experience in this direction has not been 
particularly encouraging. Take, for instance, the Press 
Act of last February. If ever there was a measure which 
should have been administered with the utmost care and 
tact and restraint, it was the Press Act passed last session 
at Calcutta. This was necessary to avoid all needless 
iri'itation. It was also due to those non-of&cial Members 
of this Council who, in their desire not to add to the diffi- 
cultie.s and anxieties with which the Government 
were then confronted, tried to go as far as they 
could in support of the measure. I grieve to 
say, however, that in most Provinces these obvious consi- 
derations have not been kept in view in working the Act. 
I will not now refer to those cases in which security was 
demanded from old concerns when they presented them- 
selves for a mere formal change in their registration, in. 
spite of distinct pledges to the contrary given both in the 
Statement x»f Objects and Reasons and in the speeches of 
Members of Government in this Council. It was no doubt 
the result of what must be regarded as defective drafting, 
and I am glad to note that it has now been set right to a 
great extent by executive action on the part of Govern- 
ment. But there have been cases in which heavy securi- 
ties have been demanded from old concerns without 
specifying what their offence was, and for some time past a 
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regular seditiou-luiut lias been going bn in some of tbo 
Provinces. Hiirdly a day now passes withont some oK<cnro 
sheet or pamphlet or old book being dnigged forth fx-oin 
oblivion, and notided first by one Provinoial Govornnient 
and then by another as forfeit to the authorities. .Now 
much of this is, to my mind, altogether futile, and it only 
tends to keep the Press Act in unnecess,arv and unpleasant 
prominence before the countiy. 1 think the exceptional 
powers conferred bv the Px-ess Act should be vcu-y .sparing- 
ly dx-awn upon, and then, too, to meet only .sei'ion.s case.a 
of objectionable and dangorous wiiting. ,1 do not, deny 
th.Trt the Act has exercised a restinining inlluenoe in .sonu' 
quartex’S whex'e sxxch infltxenco xvns most, neiiossavy. But- 
as against this we must place the irritation t,hat is being 
continuously caused in the country owing l,o tiho feeling 
that the Act is being hai’shly or. unjustly applied. '.I'ln* 
woi’st case in which tho powers of the Act have boon eloar- 
ly misapplied is, to my mind, that of Mr. Maclcavne.sR'a 
pamphlet. Mr. Mnekarnoss had sent mo a (! 0 ]iy when tlu' 
pamphlet w.as issued, and I had also soon tho ai’ticlo.H mi 
they had at first appeared ixx tho jVuiion, J enn nndnr- 
stand the objection that Mr. Mackarnoss had niado (i one- 
sided presentment of the c.aso, or that ho had not done 
justice to the efforts which tho Govornrnont have recently 
been making in the matter of police reform, hut that only 
means that someone else should have publislied a p.'implilet 
in reply. Had anybody told me before tho pamfdilet 
was prosci’ibed that tho Govoi-nment contempdated apjdying 
the provisions of tho Press Act to it, J should have 
declined to believe the statement. And nov/ that the 
pamphlet has actually been pro.»Tibed, I cKtn ordy 
the action taken xvith deep bumiliztion and |>ain. 

My lox’d, it xviJJ, I am convirGed, he a 
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out voforenco to the circum.stnnccs nmid.st which they 
have to bo applied. Thus the abstract principle of 
freedom of speech must bo taken in relation to the 
circiim.stances amidst wliich that freedom is claimed ; and 
I am quite willing to concede that the theorotic.al 
objection to any proposed legislation that it restricts the 
right of free speech must bo further supported by an 
examination of its practial conseq\icnces before it can be 
regarded as conclusive. But, my Lord, just .as the right 
of free- speech i- an abstract right, so also the proposition 
that all loyal citizens must rally rmind the executive in 
m.aintaining law and order is .an abstract proposition, and 
its value as a guide for practical conduct must depend 
■upon the circumstances amidst which it is sought to bo 
applied. I think, my Lord, when loyal citizens are called 
upon to rally to the support of the Government in any 
measures it considers nece.ss.ai'y to maintain law’ and order, 
two questions have to be considered. First, wliat is the 
danger against which the Government wants to take 
measures, and secondly, what is the character of the 
measures which the Government wants to take ? And this 
again leads us to another enquiry. Is the need of the 
Government urgent and immediate, or is the Government 
anxious only to take precautionary measures ? If the need 
of the Government is urgent and immediate, then of 
course .all ordin.ary considerations must be put ' aside, and 
every loyal citizen must range himself on the side of the 
■ Government in sanctioning and' enforcing the measures 
that are thought to be indispens.able. In a state of actual 
disturbance, in a state of dangerous activity on the part 
of elements hostile, to the very existence of the Govern- 
ment, I can understand the Government calling on all 
loyal citizens to rally round it in this manner. But 
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^vhcl■o the measures contemplated are more precautionary 
■than required to meet an urgent and immediate situation, 
whei-e the measures contemplated are more against possible 
■developments in the future than any ])resent need, there, 
T venture to think, that a diflerent set of eonsidcnations 
apply. Now, my Lord, it is freely admitted that the 
present situation of the country is not of a character to 
■demand such legislation for immediate u.se. We have 
been told that vei*y probably this law — when the Bill 
becomes law — will not be put into force at all in the near 
future. Therefore, it cannot bo claimed that the need of 
the Government is urgent and immedi.ate, and avo are 
entitled to take it that the measure is intended 
to servo the purpose of a preaautionary measure. Lot 
us, therefore, examine the measure as a j’l’ecautionary 
measure. And here there are two standpoints from 
which it may bo viewed : one, the standpoint of the 
GoA’ernment, and the other that of the representa- 
tives of the public who are called upon to assist the 
Oovernment in such legislation. The Government natur- 
all}’-, in p.assing a precautionary measure, has, first of all, 
to consider how it can be made efi’ective. A me.asure. like 
this is not worth having unless it is rea.';onably eflective. 
The representatives of the public on the other hand li.avo 
first of all got to consider, since there is no immediate 
danger to be mot, what harm is likely to result if’"the^ 
powers conferred by the measure are abused, and how t/ 
prevent such possible .abuses. No one can deny f-''- 
abuses are possible, even in regard to most care 
framed measures. Noav, my Lord, so far as the efff 
ness of this measure is concerned, I will free! 
what has indeed been .already admitted by so ma. 

Hon’ble friends, that, from the standpoint of th<’’ 



